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Ir was probably a hard saying to 
the Pharisees, that “ there is more joy 
in heaven over one sinner that re- 
penteth, than over ninety and nine 
just persons that need no repentance.” 
And certain ingenious philosophers of 
our own day must surely take offence 
at a joy so entirely out of correspon- 
dence with arithmetical proportion. 
But a heart that has been taught by 
its own sore struggles to bleed for the 
woes of another—that has “ learned 
pity through suffering”—is likely to 
find very imperfect satisfaction in the 
“balance of happiness,” “ doctrine of 
compensations,” and other short and 
easy methods of obtaining thorough 
complacency in the presence of pain ; 
and for such a heart that saying will 
not be altogether dark. The emo- 
tions, I have observed, are but 
slightly influenced by arithmetical 


considerations: the mother, when: 


her sweet lisping little ones have all 
been taken from her one after 
another, and she is hanging over her 
last dead babe, finds small consola- 
tion in the fact that the tiny dimpled 
corpse is but one of a necessary aver- 
age, and that a thousand other babes 
brought into the world at the same 
time are doing well, and are likely to 
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live; and if you stood beside that 
mother—if you knew her pang and 
shared it—it is probable you would 
be equally unable to see a ground of 
complacency in statistics. Doubtless 
a complacency resting on that basis 
is highly rational; but emotion, I 
fear, is obstinately irrational; it in- 
sists on caring for individuals; it 
absolutely refuses to adopt the quan- 
titative view of human ynguish, and 
to admit that thirteen happy lives 
are a set-off against twelve miserable 
lives, which leaves a'clear balance on 
the side of satisfaction. This is the 
inherent imbecility of feeling, and 
one must be a great philosopher to 
have got quite clear of all that, and 
to have emerged into the serene air 
of pure intellect, in which it is evi- 
dent that individuals really exist for 
no other purpose than that abstrac- 
tions may be drawn from them— 
abstractions that may rise from heaps 
of ruined lives like the sweet savour 
of a sacrifice in the nostrils of philo- 
sophers, and of a philosophic Deity. 
And so it comes to pass that for the 
man who knows sympathy because 
he has known sorrow, that old, old 
saying about the joy of angels over 
the repentant sitter outweighing 
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their joy over the ninety-nine just, 
has a meaning which does not jar 
with the language of his own heart. 
It only tells him, that for angels too 
there is a transcendent value in hu- 
man pain, which refuses to be settled 
by equations; that the eyes of angels 
too are turned away from the serene 
happiness of the righteous to bend 
with yearning pity on the poor erring 
soul wandering in the desert where 
no water is; that for angels too the 
misery of one casts so tremendous a 
shadow as to eclipse the bliss of 
ninety-nine. 

Mr. Tryan had gone through the 
initiation of suffering: it is no won- 
der, then, that Janet’s restoration 
was the work that lay nearest his 
heart ; and that, weary as he was in 
body when he entered the vestry 
after the evening service, he was 
impatient to fulfil the promise of see- 
ing her. His experience enabled 
him to divine—what was the fact— 
that the hopefulness of the morning 
would be followed by a return of de- 
pression and discouragement, and his 
sense of the inward and outward 
difficulties in the way of her restora- 
tion was so keen that he could only 
find relief from the foreboding it ex- 
cited by lifting up his heart in prayer. 
There are unseen elements which 
often frustrate our wisest calcula- 
tions—which raise up the sufferer 
from the edge of the grave, contra- 
dicting the prophecies of the clear- 
sighted physician, and fulfilling the 
blind, clinging hopes of affection : 
such unseen elements Mr. Tryan 
called the Divine Will, and filled up 
the margin of ignorance which sur- 
rounds all our knowledge with the 
feelings of trust and resignation. 
Perhaps the profoundest philosophy 
could hardly fill it up better. 

His mind was occupied in this, way 
as he was absently taking off his 
gown, when Mr. Landor startled him 
by entering the vestry and asking 
abruptly, 

“ Have you heard the news about 
Dempster ?” ; 

“No,” said Mr. Tryan anxiously, 
“ what is it?” 

“He has been thrown out of his 
gig in the Bridge Way, and he was 
taken up for dead. They were 
carrying him home as we were com- 
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ing to church, and I stayed behind 
to see what I could do. I went in 
to speak to Mrs. Dempster, and pre- 
pare her a little, but she was not at 
home. Dempster is not dead, how- 
ever; he was stunned with the fall, 
Pillgrim eame in a few minutes, and 
he says the right leg is broken in two 
places. It’s likely to be a terrible 
case, with his state of body. Itseems 
he was more drunk than usual, and 
they say he came along the Bridge 
Way flogging his horse like a mad- 
man, till at last it gave a sudden 
wheel, and he was pitched out. The 
servants said they didn’t know where 
Mrs. Dempster was: she had been 
away from home since yesterday 
morning; but Mrs. Raynor knew.” 

“*T know where she is,” said Mr. 
Tryan; “ but I think it will be better 
for her not to be told of this just 

et.” 

“ Ah, that was what Pillgrim said, 
and so I didn’t go round to Mrs. 
Raynor’s. He said it would be all 
the better if Mrs. Dempster could be 
kept out of the house for the pre- 
sent. Do you know if anything new 
has happened between Dempster and 
his wife lately? I was surprised to 
hear of her being at Paddiford Church 
this morning.” 

“Yes, something has happened; 
but I believe she is apxious that the 
particulars of his belaviour towards 
her should not be known. She is at 
Mrs. Pettifer’s—there is no reason 
for concealing that, since what has 
happened to her husband; and yes- 
terday, when she was in very deep 
trouble, she sent for me. I was very 
thankful she did so. I believe a great 
change of feeling has begun in her. 
But she is at present in that excita- 
ble state of mind—she has been 
shaken by so many painful emotions 
during the last two days that I think 
it would be better, for this evening 
at least, to guard her from a new 
shock if possible. But I am going 
now to call upon her, and I shall see 
how she is.” 

“ Mr. Tryan,” said Mr. Jerome, who 
had entered during the dialogue, and 
had been standing by listening with 
a distressed face, “I shall tek it asa 
favour if you'll let me know if iver 
there’s anything I can do for Mrs. 
Dempster. Eh, dear, what a world 
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this is! I think I see ’em fifteen ’ear 
ago—as happy a young couple as 
iver was; and now, what it’s all 
come to! I was in a hurry, like, to 
punish Dempster for pessecutin’, but 
there was a stronger hand at work 
nor mine.” 

“Yes, Mr. Jerome; but don’t let us 
rejoice in punishment, even when the 
hand of God alone inflicts it. The 
best of us are but poor wretches just 
saved from shipwreck: can we feel 
anything but awe and pity when we 
see a fellow-passenger swallowed by 
the waves ?” 

“Right, right, Mr. Tryan. I’m 
over hot an’ hasty, that I am. But 
I beg on you to tell Mrs. Dempster— 
I mean, in course, When you've an 
opportunity—tell her she’s a friend 
at the White House as she may send 
for any hour o’ the day.” 

“Yes; I shall have an opportu- 
nity, I dare say, and I will remember 
your wish. I think,” continued Mr. 
Tryan, turning to Mr. Landor, “I 
had better see Mr. Pillgrim on my 
way, and learn what is exactly the 
state of things by this time. What 
do you think ?” 

“ By all means: if Mrs, Dempster 
is to know, there’s no one can break 
the news to her so well as you. I'll 
walk with you to Dempster’s door. 
I dare say Pilgrim is there still. 
Come, Mr. Jerome, you’ve got to go 
our way too, to fetch your horse.” 

Mr. Pillgrim was in the passage 
giving some directions to his assist- 
ant, when, to his surprise, he saw Mr. 
Tryan enter. They shook hands; for 
Mr. Pillgrim, never having joined the 
party of the Anti-Tryanites, had no 
ground for resisting the growing con- 
viction, that the Evangelical curate 
was really a good fellow, though he 
was a fool for not taking better care 
of himself. 

“Why, I didn’t expect to see you 
in your old enemy’s quarters,” he 
said to Mr. Tryan. ‘“ However, it 
will be a good while before poor 
Dempster shows any fight again.” 

“T came on Mrs. Dempster’s ac- 
count,” said Mr. Tryan. “She is 
staying at Mrs. Pettifer’s; she has 
had a great shock from somte severe 
domestic trouble lately, and I think 
it will be wise to defer telling her of 
this dreadful event for a short time.” 
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“Why, what has been up, eh?” 
said Mr. Pillgrim, whose curiosity 
was at once awakened. “She used 
to be no friend of yours. Has there 
been some split between them? It’s 
a new thing for her to turn round on 
him.” 

“O, merely an exaggeration of 
scenes that must often have happen- 
ed before. But the question now is, 
whether you think there is any im- 
mediate danger of her husband’s 
death ; for in that case I think, from 
what I have observed of her feelings, 
she would be pained afterwards to 
have been kept in ignorance.” 

“ Well, there’s no telling in these 
cases, you know. I don’t apprehend 
speedy death, and it is not absolutely 
impossible that we may bring him 
round again. At present he’s in a 
state of apoplectic stupor; but if that 
subsides, delirium is almost sure to 
supervene, and we shall have some 
painful scenes. It’s one of those 
complicated cases in which the de- 
lirium is likely to be of the worst 
kind—meningitis and delirium tre- 
mens together—and we may have a 
good deal of trouble with him. If 
Mrs. Dempster were told, I should say 
it would be desirable to persuade her 
to remain out of the house at pre- 
sent. She could do no good, you 
know. I’ve got nurses.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Tryan. 
“That is what I wanted to know. 
Good-by.” 

When Mrs. Pettifer opened the door 
for Mr. Tryan, he told her in few 
words what had happened, and beg- 
ged her to take an opportunity of 
letting Mrs. Raynor know, that they 
might, if possible, concur in prevent- 
ing a premature or sudden disclosure 
of the event to Janet. 

“ Poor thing!” said Mrs, Pettifer. 
* She’s not fit to hear any bad news ; 
she’s very low this evening—worn out 
with feeling; and she’s not had any- 
thing to keep her up, as she’s been 
used to. She seems frightened at 
the thought of being tempted to 
take it.” 

“Thank God for it; that fear is 
her greatest security.” 

When Mr. Tryan entered the par- 
lour this time, Janet was again 
awaiting him eagerly, and her pale 
sad face was lighted up with a smile 
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as she rose to meet him. But the 
next moment she said, with a look of 
anxiety, 

“* How very ill and tired you look! 
You have been working so hard all 
day, and yet you are come to talk to 
me. QO, you are wearing yourself 
out. I must go and ask Mrs. Pet- 
tifer to come and make you have 
some supper. But this is my mother; 
you have not seen her before, I 
think.” 

While Mr. Tryan was speaking to 
Mrs. Raynor, Janet hurried out, and 
he, seeing that this good-natured 
thoughtfulness on his behalf would 
help to counteract her depression, 
was not inclined to oppose her wish, 
but accepted the supper Mrs. Pettifer 
offered him, quietly talking the while 
about a clothing club he was going 
to establish in Paddiford, and the 
want of provident habits among the 
poor. 

Presently, however, Mrs. Raynor 
said she must go home for an hour, 
to see how her little maiden was 
going on, and Mrs. Pettifer left the 
room with her to take the opportunity 
of telling her what had happened to 
Dempster. When Janet was left 
alone with Mr. Tryan, she said, 

“T feel so uncertain what to do 
about my husband. I am so weak— 
my feelings change so from hour to 
hour. This morning, when I felt so 
hopeful and happy, | thought I should 
like to go back to him, and try to 
make up for what has been wrong in 
me. I thought, now God would 
help me, and I should have you to 
teach and advise me, and I could 
bear the troubles that would come. 
But since then—all this afternoon 
and evening, I have had the same 
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feelings I used to have—the same 
dread of his anger and cruelty, and 
it seems to me as if I should never 
be able to bear it without falling into 
the same sins and doing just what I 
did before. Yet, if it were settled 
that I should live apart from him, I 
know it would always be a load on 
my mind that I had shut myself out 
from going back to him. It seems 
a dreadful thing in life, when any 
one has been so near to one as a 
husband for fifteen years, to part and 
be nothing to each other any more. 
Surely that is a very strong tie, and 
I feel as if my duty can never lie 
quite away from it. It is very diffi- 
cult to know what todo: what ought 
I to do?” 

“T think it will be well not to 
take any decisive step yet. Wait 
until your mindiscalmer. You might 
remain with your mother for a little 
while; I think you have no real 
ground for fearing any annoyance 
from your husband at present; he 
has put himself too much in the 
wrong; he will very likely leave you 
unmolested for some time. Dismiss 
this difficult question from your mind 
just now, if you can. Every new 
day may bring you new grounds for 
decision, and what is most needful 
for your health of mind, is repose 
from that haunting anxiety about the 
future which has been preying on 
you. Cast yourself on God, and trust 
that He will direct -you; He will 
make your duty clear to you, if you 
wait submissively on Him.” 

“Yes; I will wait a little, as you 
tell me. I will go to my mother’s 
to-morrow, and pray to be guided 
rightly. You will pray for me, 
too.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


The next morning Janet was so 
much calmer, and at breakfast spoke 
so decidedly of going to her mother’s, 
that Mrs. Pettifer and Mrs. Raynor 
agreed it would be wise to let her 
know by degrees what had befallen 
her husband, since as soon as she 
went out there would be danger of 
her meeting some one who would 
betray the fact. But Mrs. Raynor 


thought it would be well first to call 


at Dempster’s and ascertain how he 
was: so she said to Janet, 

“My dear, I'll go home first, and 
see to things, and get your room 
ready. You needn’t come yet, you 
know. I shall be back again in an 
hour or so, and we can go together.” 

“Ono,” said Mrs. Pettifer. ‘“ Stay 
with me till evening. I shall be lost 
without you. You needn’t go till 
quite evening.” 
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Janet had dipped into the Life of 
Henry Martyn, which Mrs. Pettifer 
had from the Paddiford Lending 
Library, and her interest was so ar- 
rested by the pathetic missionary 
story, that she readily acquiesced in 
both propositions, and Mrs. Raynor 
set out. 

She had been gone more than an 
hour, and it was nearly twelve o’clock, 
when Janet put down her book; and 
after sitting meditatively for some 
minutes with her eyes unconsciously 
fixed on the opposite wall, she rose, 
went to her bedroom, and, hastily 
putting on her’ bonnet and shawl, 
went down to Mrs. Pettifer, who was 
busy in the kitchen. 

“Mrs. Pettifer,” she said, “tell 
mother, when she comes back, I’m 
gone to see what is become of those 
poor Lakins in Butcher Lane. I 
know they’re half starving, and I’ve 
neglected them so, lately. And then, 
I think, Pll go on to Mrs. Crewe. I 
want to see the dear little woman 
and tell her myself about my going 
to hear Mr. Tryan. She won’t feel it 
haif so much if I tell her myself.” 

“Won't you wait till your mother 
comes, or put it off till to-morrow?” 
said Mrs. Pettifer, alarmed. “ You'll 
hardly be back in time for Cinner, if 
you get talking to Mrs. Crewe. And 
you'll have to pass by your husband’s, 
you know; and yesterday, you were 
so afraid of seeing him.” 

“OQ, Robert will be shut up at the 
office now, if he’s not gone out of the 
town. I must go—I feel I must be 
doing something for some one—not 
be a mere useless log any longer. 
Pve been reading about that wonder- 
ful Henry Martyn ; he’s just like Mr. 
Tryan—wearing himself out for other 
people, and I sit thinking of nothing 
but myself. FI must go. Good-by: 
I shall be back soon.” 

She ran off before Mrs. Pettifer 
could utter another word of dissua- 
sion, leaving the good woman in con- 
siderable anxiety lest this new im- 
pulse of Janet’s should frustrate all 
precautions to save her from a sudden 
shock. 

Janet, 


having paid her visit in 
Butcher 


Lane, turned again into 
Orchard Street on her way to Mrs. 
Crewe’s, and was thinking, rather 
sadly, that her mother’s economical 
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housekeeping would leave no abun- 
dant surplus to be sent to the hungry 
Lakins, when she saw Mr. Pillgrim 
in advance of her on the other side 
of the street. He was walking at a 
rapid pace, and when he reached 
Dempster’s door he turned and en- 
tered without knocking. 

Janet was startled. Mr. Pillgrim 
would never enter in that way unless 
there were some one very ill in the 
house. It was her husband; she felt 
certain of it at once. Something 
had happened to him. Without a 
moment’s pause, she ran across the 
street, opened the door and entered. 
There was no one in the passage. 
The dining-room door was wide 
open—no one was there. Mr. Pill- 
grim, then, was already up-stairs. 
She rushed up at once to Dempster’s 
room—her own room. The door was 
open, and she paused in pale horror 
at the sight before her, which seemed 
to stand out only with the more 
appalling distinctness because the 
noonday light was darkened to 
twilight in the chamber. 

Two strong nurses were using 
their utmost force to hold Dempster 
in bed, while the medical assistant 
was applying a sponge to his head, 
and Mr. Pillgrim was busy adjusting 
some apparatus in the background. 
Dempster’s face was purple and 
swollen, his eyes dilated, and fixed 
with a look of dire terror on some- 
thing he seemed to see approach- 
ing him from the iron closet. He 
trembled violently, and struggled as 
if to jump out of bed. 

“* Let me go, let me go,” he said in 
aloud, hoarse whisper ; “ she’s coming 
....She’s cold.... she’s dead.... 
she’ll strangle me with her black hair. 
Ah!” he shrieked aloud, “ her -hair 
is all serpents ..... they’re black 
serpents .... theyhiss.... they 
hiss .... let me go .... let me 
go... . she wants to drag me with 
her cold arms . . . . her arms are 
serpents .... they are great white 
serpents .... they'll twine round me 
. . . » She wants to drag me into the 
cold water... . her bosom is cold 
. it is black... . itis all 


” 


serpents .... 

“ No, Robert,” Janet cried, in tones 
of yearning pity, rushing to the side 
of the bed, and stretching oat her 
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arms towards him, “no, here is 
Janet. She is not dead—she for- 
gives you.” 

Dempster’s maddened senses seem- 
ed to receive some new impression 
from her appearance. The terror 
gave way to rage. 

“Ha! you sneaking hypocrite! 
he burst out in a grating voice, “ you 
threaten me . . . . you mean to have 
your revenge on me, do you? Do 
your worst! I’ve got the law on my 
side ....I know the law.... 
Tll hunt you down like a hare... . 
prove it . . . . prove that I was 
tampered with .... prove that I 
took the money. ...proveit.... 
you can prove nothing... . you 
damned psalm-singing maggots! T’ll 
make a fire under you, and smoke 
off the whole pack of you . . Pil 
sweep youup.... I'll grind you to 
powder .... small powder.... 
(here his voice dropt to a low tone 
of shuddering disgust) . . powder 
on the bed-clothes . . . . running 
about .... black lice... . they 
are coming in swarms... . Janet! 
come and take them away.... 
curse you! why don’t you come? 
Janet!” 

Poor Janet was kneeling by the 
bed with her face buried in her 
hands. She almost wished her worst 
moment back again rather than this. 
_ It seemed as if her husband was 
already imprisoned in misery, and 
she could not reach him—his ear deaf 
for ever to the sounds of love and for- 
giveness. His sins had made a hard 
crust round his soul; her pitying 
voice could not pierce it. 

“Not there, isn’t she?” he went 
on in a defiant tone. “ Why do you 
ask me where she is? I'll have 
every drop of yellow blood out of 
your veins if you come questioning 
me. Your blood is yellow... . in 
your purse... . running out of 
your purse. . What! you're 
changing it into toads, are you? 
They’re crawling . . they’re flying 

. they’re flying about my head 
. . .. the toads are flying about. 
Ostler! ostler! bring out my gig 
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. . bring it out, you lazy beast 
-, + ha! you'll follow me, will ai 
. yow'll fly about my head . 
you’ ve got fiery tongues . 
Ostler! curse you! why don’t you 
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come? Janet! come and take the 
toads away .... Janet!” 

Thi& last time he uttered her name 
with such a shriek of terror, that 
Janet involuntarily started up from 
her knees and stood as if petrified by 
the horrible vibration. Dempster 
stared wildly in silence for some 
moments; then he spoke again ina 
hoarse whisper oo 


“Dead . . isshedead? Shedid 
it, then. She buried herself in the 
iron chest. . . . she left her clothes out, 
though... . she isn’t dead. . . why do 
you pretend she’s dead? . . She’s 
coming ... . she’s coming out of the 
iron closet . there are the black 
serpents ....stopher.... let mego 
.... Stop her....she wants to drag 


me away into the cold black water 
. her bosom is black... . it is all 
serpents .... they are getting longer 
. the great white serpents are get- 
ting longer . ” 

Here Mr. Pillgrim came forward 
with the apparatus to bind him, but 
Dempster’s struggles became more 
and more violent. “ Ostler! ostler!” 
he shouted, “ bring out the gig.... 
give me the whip!”—and bursting 
loose from the strong hands that 
held him, he began to flog the bed- 
clothes furiously with his right 
arm. 

“Get along, you lame brute!— 
sc—sc—sc! that’s it! there you go! 
They think they’ve outwitted me, do 
they? The sneaking idiots! I'l be 
up with them by-and-by. I'll make 
them say the Lord’s Prayer back- 
wards .... I'll pepper them so that 
the devil shall eat them raw... 
se—se—se—we shall see who'll be 
the winner yet... . get along, you 
damned limping beast . . Til Jay 
your back open... . Tl... 

He raised himself with a stronger 
effort than ever to flog the bed- 
clothes, and fell back in convulsions. 
Janet gave a scream, and sank on 
her knees again. She thought he 
was dead. 

As soon as Mr. Pillgrim was able to 
give her a moment’s attention, he 
came to her, and, taking her by the 
arm, attempted to draw her gently 
out of the room. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Dempster, let 
me persuade you not to remain in 
the room at present. We shall soon 
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relieve these symptoms, I hope; it 
is nothing but the delirium that or- 
dinarily attends such cases.” 

“Oh, what is the matter? what 
brought it on?” 

“ He fell out of the gig; the right 
leg is broken. It is a terrible acci- 
dent, and I don’t disguise that there 
is considerable danger attending it, 
owing to the state of the brain. But 
Mr. Dempster has a strong constitu- 
tion, you know: in a few days these 
symptoms may be allayed, and he 
may do well. Let me beg of you to 
keep out of the room at present: 
you can do no good until Mr. Demp- 
ster is better, and able to know you. 
But you ought not to be alone: let 
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me advise you to have Mrs, Raynor 
with you.” 

“Yes, I will send for mother. But 
you must not object to my being in 
the room. I shall be very quiet now, 
only just at first the shock was so 
great; I knew nothing about it. I 
can help the nurses a great deal; I 
can put the cold things to his head. 
THe may be sensible for a moment, 
and know me. Pray do not say any 
more against it: my heart is set on 
being with him.” 

Mr. Pillgrim gave way, and Janet, 
having sent for her mother and put 
off her bonnet and shawl, returned 
to take her place by the side of her 
husband’s bed. 


OHAPTER XXIV. 


Day after day, with only short 
intervals of rest, Janet kept her 
place in that sad chamber. No won- 
der the sick-room and the lazaretto 
have so often been a refuge from 
the tossings of intellectual doubt— 
a place of repose for the worn and 
wounded spirit. Here is a duty about 
which all creeds and all philosophies 
are at one: here, at least, the con- 
science will not be dogged by doubt— 
the benign impulse will not be checked 
by adverse theory; here you may be- 
gin to act without settling one pre- 
liminary question. To moisten the 
sufferer’s parched lips through the 
long night-watches, to bear up the 
drooping head, to lift the helpless 
limbs, to divine the want that can 
find no utterance beyond the feeble 
motion of the hand or beseeching 
glance of the eye—these are offices 
that demand no self-questionings, no 
casuistry, no assent to propositions, 
no weighing of consequences. Within 
the four walls where the stir and 
glare of the world are shut out, and 
every voice is subdued—where a 
human being lies prostrate, thrown 
on the tender mercies of his fellow, 
the moral relation of man to man is 
reduced to its utmost clearness and 
simplicity: bigotry cannot confuse 
it, theory cannot pervert it, passion, 
awed into quiescence, can neither 
pollute nor perturb it. As we bend 
over the sick-bed, all the forces of 
our nature rush towards the chan- 


nels of pity, of patience, and of love, 
and sweep down the miserable chok- 
ing drift of our quarrels, our debates, 
our would-be wisdom, and our clam- 
orous selfish desires. This blessing 
of serene freedom from the importu- 
nities of opinion lies in all simple 
direct acts of mercy, and is one 
source of that sweet calm which is 
often felt by the watcher in the 
sick-room, even when the duties 
there are of a hard and terrible kind. 

Something of that benign result 
was felt by Janet during her tend- 
ance in her husband’s chamber. 
When the first heart-piercing hours 
were over—when her horror at his 
delirium was no longer fresh, she be- 
gan to be conscious of her relief from 
the burthen of decision as to her fu- 
ture course. The question that agi- 
tated her, about returning to her 
husband, had been solved in a mo- 
ment; and this illness, after all, might 
be the herald of another blessing, 
just as that dreadful midnight when 
she stood an outcast in cold and 
darkness, had been followed by the 
dawn of anew hope. Robert would 
get better; this illness might alter 
him; he would be a long time feeble, 
needing help, walking with a crutch, 
perhaps. She would wait on him 
with such tenderness, such all-for- 
giving love, that the old harshness 
and cruelty must melt away for ever 
under the heart-sunshine she wouid 
pour aroundhim. Her bosom heaved 
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at the thought, and delicious tears 
fell. Janet’s was a nature in which 
hatred and revenge could find no 
place; the long bitter years drew half 
their bitterness from her ever-living 
remembrance of the too short years 
of love that went before; and the 
thought that her husband would ever 
put her hand to his lips again, and 
recall the days when they sat on the 
grass together, and he laid scarlet 
poppies on her black hair, and called 
her his gypsy queen, seemed to send 
a tide of loving oblivion over all the 
harsh and stony space they had tra- 
versed since. The Divine Love that 
had already shone upon her would 
be with her; she would lift up her 
soul continually for help; Mr. Tryan, 
she knew, would pray for her. If 
she felt herself failing, she would con- 
fess it to him at once; if her feet 
began to slip, there was that stay for 
her to cling to. O she could never 
be drawn back into that cold damp 
vault of sin and despair again; she 
had felt the morning sun, she had 
tasted the sweet pure air of trust 
and penitence and submission. 

These were the thoughts passing 
through Janet’s mind as she hovered 
about her husband’s bed, and these 
were the hopes she poured out to 
Mr. Tryan when he called to see her. 
It was so evident that they were 
strengthening her in her new struggle 
—they shed such a glow of calin en- 
thusiasm over her face as she spoke 
of them, that Mr. Tryan could not 
bear to throw on them the chill of 
premonitory doubts, though a pre- 
vious conversation he had had with 
Mr. Pillgrim had convinced him that 
there was not the faintest probability 
of Dempster’s recovery. Poor Janet 
did not know tlie significance of the 
changing symptoms, and when, after 
the lapse of a week, the delirium be- 
gan to lose some of its violence, and 
to be interrupted by longer and 
longer intervals of stupor, she tried 
to think that these might be steps on 
the way to recovery, and she shrank 
from questioning Mr. Pillgrim, lest 
he should confirm the fears that be- 
gan to get predominance in her mind. 
But before many days were past, he 
thought it right not to allow her to 
blind herself any longer. One day— 


it was just about noon, when bad 
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news always seems most sickening— 
he led her from her husband’s cham- 
ber into the opposite drawing-room, 
where Mrs. Raynor was sitting, and 
said to her, in that low tone of sym- 
pathetic feeling which sometimes 
gave a sudden air of gentleness to 
this rough man,— 

““My dear Mrs. Dempster, it is 
right in these cases, you know, to be 
prepared for the worst. I think I 
shall be saving you pain by prevent- 
ing you from entertaining any false 
hopes, and Mr. Dempster’s state is 
now such that I fear we must consi- 
der recovery impossible. The affec- 
tion of the brain might not have been 
hopeless, but, you see, there is a ter- 
rible complication ; and I am grieved 
to say, the broken limb is mortify- 
ing.” 

Janet listened with a sinking heart. 
That future of love and forgiveness 
would never come, then: he was go- 
ing out of her sight for ever, where 
her pity could neverreach him. She 
turned cold and trembled. 

“But do you think he will die,” 
she said, “without ever coming to 
himself? without ever knowing me?” 

“One cannot say that with cer- 
tainty. It is not impossible that the 
cerebral oppression may subside, and 
that he may become conscious. If 
there is anything you would wish to 
be said or done in that case, it would 
be well to be prepared. I should 
think,” Mr. Pillgrim continued, turn- 
ing to Mrs. Raynor, “ Mr. Dempster’s 
affairs are likely to be in order—his 
Wik. 6 

“QO, I wouldn’t have him troubled 

about those things,” interrupted 
Janet; “he has no relations but 
quite distant ones—no one but me. 
I wouldn’t take up the time with 
that. I only wantto... .” 
She was unable to finish; she felt 
her sobs rising, and left the room. 
“OQ God!” she said inwardly, “is 
not Thy love greater than mine? 
Have mercy on him! have mercy on 
him !” 

This happened on Wednesday, ten 
days after the fatal accident. By the 
following Sunday, Dempster was in 
a state of rapidly increasing prostra- 
tion; and when Mr. Pillgrim, who, 
in turn with his assistant, had slept 
in the house from the beginning, 
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came in, about half-past ten, as usual, 
he scarcely believed that the feebly 
struggling life would last out till 
morning. For the last few days he 
had been administering stimulants 
to relieve the exhaustion which had 
succeeded the alternations of delirium 
and stupor. This slight office was 
all that now remained to be done to 
the patient; so at eleven o’clock, Mr. 
Pillgrim went to bed, having given 
directions to the nurse, and desired 
her to call him if any change took 
place, or if Mrs. Dempster desired his 
presence. 

Janet could not be persuaded to 
leave the room. She was yearning 
and watching for a moment in which 
her husband’s eyes would rest con- 
sciously upon her, and he would 
know that she had forgiven him. 

How changed he was since that 
terrible Monday, nearly a fortnight 
ago! He lay motionless, but for the 
irregular breathing that stirred his 
broad chest and thick muscular neck. 
His features were no longer purple 
and swollen; they were pale, sunken, 
and haggard. A cold perspiration 
stood in beads on the protuberant 
forehead, and on the wasted hands 
stretched motionless on the bed- 
clothes. It was better to see the 
hands so, than convulsively picking 
the air, as they had been a week ago. 

Janet sat on the edge of the bed 
through the long hours of candle- 
light, watching the unconscious half- 
closed eyes, wiping the perspiration 
from the brow and cheeks, and keep- 
ing her left hand on the cold unan- 
swering right hand that lay beside 
her on the bed-clothes. She was 
almost as pale as her dying husband, 
and there were dark lines under her 
eyes, for this was the third night since 
she had taken off her clothes; but the 
eager straining gaze of her dark eyes, 
and the acute sensibility that lay in 
every line about her mouth, made a 
strange contrast with the blank un- 
consciousness and emaciated animal- 
ism of the face she was watching. 

There was profound stillness in the 
house. She heard no sound but her 
husband’s breathing and the ticking 


of the watch on the mantelpiece. The. 


candle, placed high up, shed a soft 
light down on the one object she cared 
to see. There was a smell of brandy 
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in the room; it was given to her 
husband from time to time; but this 
smell, which at first had produced in 
her a faint shuddering sensation, was 
now become indifferent to her; she 
did not even perceive it; she was too 
unconscious of herself to feel either 
temptations or accusations. She only 
felt that the husband of her youth 
was dying; far, far out of her reach, 
as if she were standing helpless on the 
shore, while he was sinking in the 
black storm-waves; she only yearned 
for one moment in which she might 
satisfy the deep forgiving pity of her 
soul, by one look of love, one word 
of tenderness. 

Her sensations and thoughts were 
so persistent that she could not mea- 
sure the hours, and it was a surprise 
to her when the nurse put out the 
candle, and let in the faint morning 
light. Mrs. Raynor, anxious about 
Janet, was already up, and now 
brought in some fresh coffee for her ; 
and Mr. Pillgrim, having awaked, had 
hurried on his clothes, and was come 
in to see how Dempster was. 

This change from candle-light to 
morning, this recommencement of the 
same round of things that had hap- 
pened yesterday, was a discourage- 
ment rather than a relief to Janet. 
She was more conscious of her chill 
weariness; the new light thrown on 
her husband’s face seemed to reveal 
the still work that death had been 
doing through the night; she felt her 
last lingering hope that he would ever 
know her again forsake her. 

But now Mr. Pillgrim, having felt 
the pulse, was putting some brandy 
in a tea-spoon, between Dempster’s 
lips; the brandy went down, and his 
breathing became freer. Janet no- 
ticed the change, and her heart beat 
faster,as she leaned forward to watch 
him. Suddenly a slight movement, 
like the passing away of a shadow, 
was Visible in his face, and he opened 
his eyes full on Janet. 

It was almost like meeting him 
again on the resurreetion merning,. 
after the night of the grave. 

“Robert, do you know me?” 

He kept his eyes fixed on her, and 
thefe was a faintly perceptible mo- 
tion of the lips, as if he wanted to 
speak. 

But the moment of speech was for 
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ever gone—the moment for asking 
pardon of her, if he wanted to ask it. 
Could he read the full forgiveness 
that was written in her eyes? She 
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never knew; for, as she was bending 
to kiss him, the thick veil of death fell 
between them, and her lips touched a 
corpse. 


or APTER XXV. 


The faces looked very hard and 
unmoved that surrounded Demp- 
ster’s grave, while old Mr. Crewe 
read the burial service in his low, 
broken voice. The pall-bearers were 
such men as Mr. Pittman, Mr. Lowme, 
and Mr. Budd—men whom Dempster 
had called his friends while he was 
in life; and worldly faces never look 
so worldly as at a funeral. They 
have the same effect of grating in- 
congruity as the sound of a coarse 
voice breaking the solemn stillness of 
night. 

The one face that had sorrow in it 
was covered by a thick crape veil, 
and the sorrow was suppressed and 
silent. No one knew how deep it 
was; for the thought in most of her 
neighbours’ minds was, that Mrs. 
Dempster could hardly have had 
better fortune than to lose a bad 
husband who had left her the com- 
pensation of a good income. They 
found it difficult to conceive that her 
husband’s death could be felt by her 
otherwise than as a deliverance. The 
person who was most thoroughly 
convinced that Janet’s grief was deep 
and real, was Mr. Pillgrim, who in 
general was not at all weakly given 
to belief in disinterested feeling. 

“That woman has a tender Treart,” 
he was frequently heard to observe in 
his morning rounds about this time. 
“T used to think there was a great 
deal of palaver in her, but you may 
depend upon it there’s no pretence 
about her. If he’d been the kjndest 
husband in the world, she couldn’t 
have felt more. There’s a great deal 
of good in Mrs. Dempster—a great 
deal of good.” 

“7 always said so,” was Mrs. 
Lowme’s reply, when he made the 
observation to her; “she was always 
so very full of pretty attentions to 
me when I was ill. But they tell me 
now, she’s turned Tryanite; if that’s 
it we shan’t agree again. It’s very 
inconsistent in her, I think, turning 
sound in that way, after being the 


foremost to laugh at the Tryanite 
cant, and especially in a woman of 
her habits; she should cure herself of 
them before she pretends to be over- 
religious,” f 

“Well, I think she means to cure 
herself, do you know,” said Mr. 
Pillgrim, whose good-will towards 
Janet was just now quite above that 
temperate point at which he could 
indulge his feminine patients with a 
little judicious detraction. “I feel 
sure she has not taken any stimulants 
all through her husband’s il!ness; 
and she has been constantly in the 
way of them. I can see she some- 
times suffers a great deal of depres- 
sion for want of them—it shows all 
the more resolution in her. Those 
cures are rare; but I’ve known them 
happen sometimes with people of 
strong will.” 

Mrs. Lowme took an opportunity 
of retailing Mr. Pillgrim’s conversa- 
tion to Mrs, Phipps, who, as a victim 
of Pratt and plethora, could rarely 
enjoy that pleasure at first hand. 
Mrs. Phipps was a woman of decided 
opinions, though of wheezy utter- 
ance, 

“For my part,” she remarked, 
“Tm glad to hear there’s any like- 
lihood of improvement in Mrs. Demp- 
ster, but I think the way things 
have turned out seems to show that 
she was more to blame than people 
thought she was; else, why should 
she feel so much about her husband ¢ 
And Dempster, I understand, has 
left his wife pretty nearly all his 
property to do as she likes with; 
that isn’t behaving like such a very 
bad husband. I don’t believe Mrs. 
Dempster can have had so much 
provocation as they pretended. I’ve 
known husbands. who’ve laid plans 
for tormenting their wives when 
they’re underground—tying up their 
money and hindering them from 
marrying again. Not that J should 


ever wish to marry again; I think 
one husband in one’s life is enough 
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in all conscience ;”—here she threw 
a fierce glance at the amiable Mr. 
Phipps, who was innocently delight- 
ing himself with the facetia in the 
Rotherby Guardian, and thinking 
the editor must be a droll fellow— 
“but it’s aggravating to be tied up 
in that way. Why, they say Mrs. 
Dempster will have as good as six 
hundred a-year at least. A fine 
thing for her that was a poor girl 
without a farthing to her fortune. 
It’s well if she doesn’t make ducks 
and drakes of it somehow.” 

Mrs. Phipps’s view of Janet, how- 
ever, was far from being the preva- 
lent-one in Milby. Even neighbours 
who had no strong personal interest 
in her, could hardly see the noble- 
looking woman in her widow’s dress, 
with a sad sweet gravity in her face, 
and not be touched with fresh ad- 
miration for her—and not feel, at 
least vaguely, that she had entered 
on a new life in which it was a sort 
of desecration to allude to the painful 
past. And the old friends who had 
a real regard for her, but whose 
cordiality had been repelled or 
chilled of late years, now came 
round her with hearty demonstra- 
tions of affection. Mr. Jerome felt 
that his happiness had a substantial 
addition now he could once more call 
on that “nice little woman, Mrs. 
Dempster,” and think of her with 
rejoicing instead of sorrow. The 
Pratts lost no time in returning to 
the footing of old-established friend- 
ship with Janet and her mother; 
and Miss Pratt felt it incumbent on 
her, on all suitable occasions, to de- 
liver a very emphatic approval of 
the remarkable strength of mind she 
understood Mrs. Dempster to be ex- 
hibiting. The Miss Linnets were 
eager to meet Mr. Tryan’s wishes by 
greeting Janet as one who was likely 
to be a sister in religious feeling and 
good works; and Mrs. Linnet was so 
agreeably surprised by the fact that 
Dempster had left his wife the money 
“in that handsome way, to do what 
she liked with it,” that she even in- 
eluded Dempster himself, and his 
villanous discovery of the flaw in her 
title to Pye’s Croft, in her magnani- 
mous oblivion of past offences. She 
and Mrs. Jerome agreed over a 
friendly cup of tea that there were 
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“a meany husbands as was very fine 
spoken an’ all that, and yit all the 


while kep’ a will locked up from yon, 
as tied you up as tight as aeny- 
thing. Iassure you,” Mrs. Jerome con- 
tinued, dropping her voice in a confi- 
dential manner, “I know no moor 
to this day about Mr. Jerome’s will, 
nor the child thatis unborn. I’ve no 
fears about income—I’m well awear 
Mr. Jerome ’ud niver leave me stret 
for that; but I should like to hev a 
thousand or two at my own dis- 
posal; it meks a widder a deal moor 
looked on.” 

Perhaps this ground of respect to 
widows might nott be entirely with- 
out its influence on the Milby mind, 
and might do something towards 
conciliating those more aristocratic 
acquaintances of Janet’s who would 
otherwise have been inclined to take 
the severest view of her apostasy 
towards Evangelicalism. Errors look 
so very ugly in people of sinall means 
—one feels they are taking quite a 
liberty in going astray; whereas 
people of fortune may naturally 
indulge in a few delinquencies. 
“They’ve got the money for it,” as 
the girl said of her mistress who 
had made herself ill with pickled 
salmon. However it may have been, 
there was not an acquaintance of 
Janet’s in Milby, that did not offer 
her civilities in the early days of her 
widowhood. Even the severe Mrs. 
Phipps was not an exception; for 
heaven knows what would become 
of our sociality if we never visited 
people we speak ill of; we should 
live, like Egyptian hermits, in crowd- 
ed solitude. 

Perhaps the attentions most grate- 
ful to Janet were those of her old 
friend Mrs. Crewe, whose attachment 
to her favourite proved quite too 
strong for any resentment she might 
be supposed to feel on the score of 
Mr. Tryan. The little deaf old lady 
couldn’t do without her accustomed 
visitor, whom she had seen grow up 
from child to woman, always so will- 
ing to chat with her and tell her all 
the news though she was deaf ; while 
other people thought it tiresome to 
shout in her ear, and irritated her by 
recommending ear trumpets of vari- 
ous constraction> 

All this friendliness was very pre- 
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cious to Janet. She was conscious 
of the aid it gave her in the self- 
conquest which was the blessing she 
prayed for with every fresh morning. 
The chief strength of her nature lay 
in her affection, which coloured all 
the rest of her mind; it gave a per- 
sonal sisterly tenderness to her acts 
of benevolence; it made her cling 
with tenacity to every object that 
had once stirred her, kindly emotions. 
Alas! it was unsatisfied, wounded 
affection that had made her trouble 
greater than she could bear. And 
now there was no check to the fall 
flow of that plenteous current in her 
nature—no gnawing secret anguish— 
no overhanging terror—no inward 
shame. Friendly faces beamed on 
her; she felt that friendly hearts 
were approving her, and wishing her 
well, and that mild sunshine of good- 
will fell beneficently on her new hopes 
and efforts, as the clear shining after 
rain falls on the tender leaf-buds of 
spring, and wins them from promise 
to fulfilment. 

And she needed these secondary 
helps, for her wrestling with her 
past self was not always easy. The 
strong emotions from which the life 
of a human being receives a new 
bias, win their victory as the sea 
wins his: though their advance may 
be sure, they will often, after a 
mightier wave than usual, seem to 
roll back so far as to lose all the 
ground they had made. Janet show- 
ed the strong bent of her will by 
taking every outward precaution 
against the occurrence of a tempta- 
tion. Her mother was now her con- 
stant companion, having shut up her 
little dwelling and come to reside in 
Orchard Street; ang Janet gave all 
dangerous keys into her keeping, en- 
treating her to lock them away in 
some secret place. Whenever the 
too well-known depression and cray- 
ing threatened her, she would seek 
a refuge in what had always been 
her purest enjoyment—in visiting 
one of her poor neighbours, in carry- 
ing some food or comfort to a sick- 
bed, in cheering with her smile some 
of the familiar dwellings up the dingy 
back-lanes. But the great source of 
courage, the great help to persever- 
ance, was the sense that she had 
a friend and teacher in Mr, Tryan: 
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she+could confess her difficulties to 
him; she knew he prayed for her; 
she had always before her the pro- 
spect of soon seeing him, and hearing 
words of admonition and comfort, 
that always came to her charged 
with a divine power such as she 
had never found in human words 
before. 

So the time passed, till it was far 
on in May, nearly a month after her 
husband’s death, when, as she and 
her mother were seated peacefully 
at breakfast in the dining-room, 
looking through the open window 
at the old-fashioned garden, where 
the grass-plot was now whitened 
with apple-blossoms, a letter was 
brought in for Mrs. Raynor. 

““ Why, there’s the Thurston post- 
mark on it,” she said. “It must be 
about your Aunt Anna. Ah, so it is, 
poor thing; she’s been taken worse 
this last day or two, and has asked 
them to send for me. That dropsy 
is carrying her off at last, I dare say. 
Poor thing! it will be a happy re- 
lease. I must go, my dear—she’s 
your father’s last sister—though I’m 
sorry to leave you. However, per- 
haps I shall not have to stay more 
than a night or two.” 

Janet looked distressed ag she 
said, “Yes, you must go, mother. 
But I don’t know what I shall do 
without you. I think I shall run in 
to Mrs. Pettifer, and ask her to come 
and stay with me while you're away. 
Tm sure she will.” 

At twelve o’clock, Janet, having 
seen her mother in the coach that 
was to carry her to Thurston, called, 
on her way back, at Mrs. Pettifer’s, 
but found, to her great disappoint- 


‘ment, that her old friend was gone 


out for the day. So she wrote on a 
leaf of her pocket-book an urgent 
request that Mrs. Pettifer would come 
and stay with her while her mother 
was away; and, desiring the servant- 
girl to give it to her mistress as soon 
as she came home, walked on to the 
vicarage to sit with Mrs. Crewe, 
thinking to relieve in this way the 
feeling of desolateness and undefined 
fear that was taking possession of 
her on being left alone for the first 
time since that great crisis in her 
life. And Mrs. Crewe, too, was not 
at home! 
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Janet, with a sense of discourage- 
ment for which she rebuked herself 
as childisli, walked sadly home again ; 
and when she entered the vacant 
dining-room, she could not help 
bursting into tears. It is such vague 
undefinable states of susceptibility 
as this—states of excitement or de- 
pression, half mental, half physical— 
that determine many a tragedy in 
women’s lives. Janet could scarcely 
eat anything at her solitary dinner; 
she tried to fix her attention on a 
book in vain; she walked about 
the garden, and felt the very sunshine 
melancholy. 

Between four and five o’clock, old 
Mr. Pittman called and joined her 
in the garden, where she had been 
sitting for some time under one of 
the great apple-trees thinking how 
Robert, in his best moods, used to 
take little Mamsey to look at the 
cucumbers, or to see the Alderney 
cow with its calf in the paddock. 
The tears and. sobs had come again 
at these thoughts; and when Mr. 
Pittman came up to her, she was 
feeling languid and exhausted. But 
the old gentleman’s sight and sensi- 
bility were obtuse, and, to Janet’s 
satisfaction, he showed no conscious- 
ness that she was in grief. 

“T have a task to impose upon 
you, Mrs. Dempster,” he said, with 
a certain toothless pomposity habi- 
tual to him: “I want you to look 
over those letters again in Demp- 
ster’s bureau, and see if you can find 
one from Poole about the mortgage 
on those houses at Dingley. It will 
be worth twenty pounds, if you can 
find it; and I don’t know where it 
can be, if it isn’t among those letters 
in the bureau. I’ve looked every- 
where at the office forit. I’m going 
home now, but I’ll call again to-mor- 
row, if you’ll be good enough to look 
in the mean time.” 

Janet said she would look directly, 
and turned with Mr. Pittman into 
the house. But the search would 
take her some time, so he bade her 
good-by and she went at once to a 
bureau which stood in a small back 
room, where Dempster used some- 
times to write letters and receive 
people who came on business out of 
office hours. She had looked through 
the contents of the bureau more than 
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once; but to-day on removing the 
last bundle of letters from one of the 
compartments, she saw what she 
had never seen before, a small nick 
in the wood, made in the shape of a 
thumb nail, evidently intended as a 
means of pushing aside the moveable 
back of the compartment. In her 
examination hitherto she had not 
found such a letter as Mr. Pittman 
had described—perhaps there might 
be more letters behind the slide. 
She pushed it back at once, and saw 
—no letters, but a small spirit de- 
canter, half full of pale brandy, 
Dempster’s habitual drink. 

An impetuous desire shook Janet 
through all her members; it sagmed 
to master her with the inevitable 
force of strong fumes that flood our 
senses before we are aware. Her 
hand was on the decanter; pale and 
excited she was lifting it out of its 
niche, when, with a start and a 
shudder, she dashed it to the ground, 
and the room was filled with the 
odour of the spirit. Without stay- 
ing to shut up the bureau, she rushed 
ott of the room, snatched up her 
bonnet and mantle which lay in the 
dining-room, and hurried out of the 
house. 

Where should she go? In what 
place would this demon that had re- 
entered her be scared back again? 
She walks rapidly along the street 
in the direction of the church. She 
is soon at the gate of the church- 
yard; she passes through it, and 
makes her way across the graves to 
a spot she knows—a spot where the 
turf was stirred not long ago, where 
a tomb is to be erected soon. It is 
very near the church wall, on the 
side which now lies in deep shadow, — 
quite shut out from the rays of the 
wastering sun by a projecting but- 
tress. 

Janet sat down on the ground. 
It was a sombre spot. A thick hedge, 
surmounted by elm trees, was in 
front of her; a projecting buttress 
on each side. But she wanted to 
shut out even these objects. Her 
thick crape veil was down; but she 
closed her eyes behind it, and pressed 
her hands upon them. She wanted 
to summon up the vision of the past ; 
she wanted to lash the demon out of 
her soul with the stinging memories 
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of the bygone misery; she wanted 
to renew the old horror and the old 


anguish, that she might throw her-. 


self with the more desperate clinging 
energy at the foot of the cross, where 
the divine sufferer would impart 
divine strength. She tried to recall 
those first bitter moments of shame, 
which were like the shuddering dis- 
covery of the leper that the dire taint 
is upon him; the deeper and deeper 
lapse; the on-coming of settled de- 
spair; the awful: moments by the 
bedside of her self-maddened hus- 
band. And then she tried to live 
through, with a remembrance made 
more vivid by that contrast, the 
blessed hours of hope, and joy, and 
peac® that had come to her of late, 
since her whole soul had been bent 
towards the attainment of purity 
and holiness. 

But now, when the paroxysm of 
temptation was past, dread and des- 
pondency began to thrust themselves, 
like cold heavy mists, between her 
and the heaven to which she wanted 
to look for light and guidance. The 
temptation would come again—that 
rush of desire might overmaster her 
the next time—she would slip back 
again into that deep slimy pit from 
which she had been once rescued, 
and there might be no deliverance 
for her more. Her prayers did not 
help her, for fear predominated over 
trust; she had no confidence that 
the aid she sought would be given; 
the idea of her future fall had grasped 
her mind too strongly. Alone, in 
this way she was powerless. If she 
could see Mr. Tryan, if she could con- 
fess all to him, she might gather 
hope again. She must see him; she 
must go to him. 

Janet rose from the ground, and 
walked away with a quick resolved 
step. She had been seated there a 
long while, and the sun had already 
sunk. It was late for her to walk to 
Paddiford and go to Mr. Tryan’s, 
where she had never called before; 
but there was no other way of seeing 
him that evening, and she could not 
hesitate about it. She walked to- 
wards a footpath through the fields, 
which would take her to Paddiford 
without obliging her to go through 
the town. The way was rather long, 
but she preferred it, because it left 
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less probability of her meeting ac- 
quaintances, and she shrank from 
having to speak to any one. 

The evening red had nearly faded 
by the time Janet knocked at Mrs, 
Wagstaff’s door. The good woman 
looked surprised to see her at that 
hour; but Janet’s mourning weeds 
and the painful agitation of her face 
quickly brought the second thought, 
that some urgent trouble had sent 
her there. 

“Mr. Tryan’s just come in,” she 
said. “If you'll step jnto the par- 
lour, I'll go up and tell him you're 
here. He seemed very tired and 
poorly.” 

At another time Janet would have 
felt distress at the idea that she was 
disturbing Mr. Tryan when he re- 
quired rest; but now her need was 
too great for that: she could feel 
nothing but a sense of coming relief, 
when she heard his step on the stair 
and saw him enter the room. 

He went towards her with a look 
of anxiety, and said, “I fear some- 
thing is the matter. I fear you are 
in trouble.” 

Then poor Janet poured forth her 
sad tale of temptation and despond- 
ency ; and even while she was confess- 
ing she felt half her burden removed. 
The act of confiding in human sym- 
pathy, the consciousness that a fel- 
low-being was listening to her with 
patient pity, prepared her soul for 
that stronger leap by which faith 
grasps the idea of the divine sympa- 
thy. When Mr. Tryan spoke words 
of consolation and encouragement, 
she could now believe the message of 
mercy; the water-floods that had 
threatened to overwhelm her rolled 
back again, and life once more spread 
its heaven-covered space before her. 
She had been unable to pray alone ; 
but now his prayer bore her own 
soul along with it, as the broad 
tongue of flame carries upwards in 
its vigorous leap the little flickering 
fire that could hardly keep alight by 
itself, 

But Mr. Tryan was anxious that 
Janet should not linger out at this 
late hour. ‘When he saw that she 
was calmed, he said, “I will walk 
home with you now; we can talk on 
the way.” But Janet’s mind was 


now sufficiently at liberty for her to 
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notice the signs of feverish weariness 
in his appearance, and she would not 
hear of causing him any further 
fatigue. 

“No, no,” she said earnestly, “ you 
will pain me very much—indeed you 
will, by going out again to-night on 
my account. There is no real reason 
why I should not go alone.” And 
when he persisted, fearing that for 
her to be seen out so late alone might 
excite disagreeable remarks, she said 
imploringly, with a half sob in her 
voice, “* What should I—what would 
others like me do, if you went from 
us? Why will you not think more 
of that, and take care of yourself?” 

He had often had that appeal made 
to him before, but to-night—from 
Janet’s lips—it seemed to have a 
new force for him, and he gave way. 
At first, indeed, he only did so on 
condition that she would let Mrs. 
Wagstaff go with her; but Janet 
had determined to walk home alone. 
She preferred solitude; she wished 
not to have her present feelings dis- 
tracted by any conversation. 

So she went out into the dewy 
starlight; and as Mr. Tryan turned 
away from her, he felt a stronger 
wish than ever that his fragile life 
might last out for him to see Janet’s 
restoration thoroughly established— 
to see her no longer fleeing, strug- 
gling, clinging up the steep sides of a 
precipice whence she might be any 
moment hurled back into the depths 
of despair, but walking firmly on the 
level ground of habit. He inwardly 


resolved that nothing but a peremp-. 


tory duty should ever take him from 
Milby—that he would not cease to 
watch over her until life forsook him. 

Janet walked on quickly till she 
turned into the fields; then she 
slackened her pace a little, enjoying 
the sense of solitude which a few 
hours before had been intolerable to 
her. The Divine Presence did not 
now seem far off, where she had not 
wings to reach it; prayer itself seem- 
ed superfluous in those moments of 
calm trust. The temptation which 
had so lately made her shudder be- 
fore the possibilities of the future, was 
now a source of confidence; for had 
she not been delivered from it? Had 
not rescue come in the extremity of 
danger? Yes; Infinite Love was 
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caring for her. She felt like a little 
child whose hand is firmly grasped 
by its father, as its frail limbs make 
their way over a rough ground; if 
it should stumble, the father will not 
let it go. 

That walk in the dewy starlight 
remained for ever in Janet’s memory 
as one of those baptismal epochs 
when the soul, dipped in the sacred 
waters of joy and peace, rises from 
them with new energies, with more 
unalterable longings. 

When she reached home she found 
Mrs. Pettifer there, anxious for her 
return. After thanking her for com- 
ing, Janet only said, “I have been to 
Mr. Tryan’s; I wanted to speak to 
him ;” and then remembering how 
she had left the bureau and papers, 
she went into the back room where, 
apparently, no one had been since she 
quitted it; for there lay the frag- 
ments of glass, and the room was still 
full of the hateful odour. How feeble 
and miserable the temptation seemed 
to her at thismoment! She rang for 
Kitty to come and pick up the frag- 
ments and rub the floor, while she 
herself replaced the papers and lock- 
ed up the bureau. 

The next morning, when seated at 
breakfast with Mrs. Pettifer,Janet said : 

*« What a dreary, unhealthy-looking 
place that is where Mr. Tryan lives! 
I’m sure it must be very bad for him 
to live there. Do you know, all this 
morning, since I’ve been awake, I’ve 
been turning over a little plan in my 
mind. I think it a charming one— 
all the more, because you are con- 
cerned in it.” 

“ ‘Why, what can that be?” 

“You know that house on the Red- 
hill road they call Holly Mount; it 
is shut up now. That is Robert’s 
house; at least, it is mine now, and 
it stands on one of the healthiest 
spots about here. Now, I’ve been 
settling in my own mind, that if a 
dear good woman of my acquaintance, 
who knows how to make a home as 
comfortable and cozy as a bird’s nest, 
were to take up her abode there, and 
have Mr. Tryan as a lodger, she would 
be doing one of the most useful deeds 
in all her usefui life.” 

“You've such a way of wrapping 
up things in pretty words. You must 
speak plainer.” 
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“Tn plain words, then, I should like 
to settle you at Holly Mount. You 
would not have to pay any more rent 
than where you are, and it would be 
twenty times pleasanter for you than 
living up that passage where you see 
nothing but a brick wall. And then, 
as it is not far from Paddiford, I 
think Mr. Tryan might be persuaded 
to lodge with you, instead of in that 
musty house, among dead cabbages 
and smoky cottages. I know you 
would like to have him live with you, 
and you would be such a mother to 
him.” 

“To be sure I should like it; it 
would be the finest thing in the 
world for me. But there’ll be furni- 
ture wanted. My little bit of furni- 
ture won’t fill that house.” 

“QO, I can put some in out of this 
house; it is too full; and we can buy 
the rest. They tell me I’m to have 
more money than I shall know what 
to do with.” 

“T’m almost afraid,” said Mrs. Petti- 
fer, doubtfully, “Mr. Tryan will hardly 
be persuaded. He’s been talked to 
so much about leaving that place ; 
and he always said he must stay 
there—he must be among the people, 
and there was no other place for him 
in Paddiford. It cuts me to the 
heart to see him getting thinner and 
thinner, and I’ve noticed him quite 
short o’ breath sometimes. Mrs. 
Linnet will have it, Mrs. Wagstaff 
half poisons him with bad cooking. 
I don’t know about that, but he can’t 
have many comforts. I expect he'll 
break down all of a sudden some 


day, and never be able to preach any 
more.” 

“Well, I shall try my skill with 
him by-and-by. I shall be very cun- 
ning, and say nothing to him till all 
is ready. You and I and mother, 
when she comes home, will set to 
work directly and get the house in 
order, and then we'll get you snugly 
settled in it. I shall see Mr. Pittman 
to-day, and I will tell him whatI mean 
todo. I shall say I wish to have you 
for a tenant. Everybody knows I’m 
very fond of that naughty person, Mrs. 
Pettifer; so it will seem the most 
natural thing in the world. And 
then I shall by-and-by point out to 
Mr. Tryan that he will be doing you 
a service as well as himself by taking 
up his abode with you. I think I 
can prevail upon him ; for last night, 
when he was quite bent on coming 
out into the night air, I persuaded 
him to give it up.” 

“ Well,I only hope you may, my dear. 
I don’t desire anything better than to 
do something towards prolonging Mr. 
Tryan’s life, for ’ve sad fears about 
him.” 

“* Don’t speak of them—I can’t bear 
to think of them. We will only 
think about getting the house 
ready. We shall be as busy as bees. 
How we shall want mother’s clever 
fingers! I know the room up- 
stairs that will just do for Mr. 
Tryan’s study. There shall be no 
seats in it exeept a very easy chair 
and a very easy sofa, so that he shall 
be obliged to rest himself when he 
comes home.” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


That was the last terrible crisis of 
temptation Janet had to pass through. 
The goodwill of her neighbours, the 
helpful sympathy of the friends 
who shared her religious feelings, the 
occupations suggested to her by Mr. 
Tryan, concurred, with her strong 
spontaneous impulses towards works 
of love and mercy, to fill up her days 
with quiet social intercourse and 
charitable. exertion. Besides, her 
constitution, naturally healthy and 
strong, was every week tending, with 
the gathering force of habit, to re- 
cover its equipoise and set her free 


from those physical _ solicitations 
which the smallest habitual vice 
always leaves behind it. The prisoner 
feels where the iron has galled him, 
long after his fetters have been 
loosed. 

There were always neighbourly 
visits to be paid and received ; and as 
the months wore on, increasing 
familiarity with Janet’s present self 
began to efface, even from minds as 
rigid as Mrs. Phipps’s, the unpleasant 
impressions that had been left by 
recent years. Janet was recovering 
the popularity which her beauty and 
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sweetness of nature had won for her 
when she was a girl; and popularity, 
as every one knows, is the most com- 
plex and self-multiplying of echoes, 
Even anti-Tryanite prejudice could 
not resist the fact that Janet Demp- 
ster was a changed woman—changed 
as the dusty, bruised, and sun- 
withered plant is changed when the 
soft rains of heaven have fallen on it 
—and that this change was due to 
Mr. Tryan’s influence. The last 
lingering sneers against the Evangeli- 
cal curate began to die out; and 
though much of the feeling that had 
prompted them remained behind, 
there was an intimidating conscious- 
ness that the expression of such feel- 
ing would not be effective—jokes of 
that sort had ceased to tickle the 
Millby mind. Even Mr. Budd and 
Mr. Tomlinson, when they saw Mr. 
Tryan passing pale and worn along 
the street, had a secret sense that this 
man was somehow not that very natu- 
ral and comprehensible thing, a hum- 
bug; that, in fact, it was impossible 
to explain him from the stomach and 
pocket point of view. Twist and 
stretch their theory as they might, it 
would not fit Mr. Tryan; and so, with 
that remarkable resemblance as to 
mental processes which may frequent- 
ly be observed to exist between plain 
men and philosophers, they concluded 
that the less they said about him the 
better. 

Among all Janet’s neighbourly 
pleasures, there was nothing she 
liked better than to take an early tea 
at the White Honse, and to stroll 
with Mr. Jerome round the old- 
fashioned garden and orchard. There 
was endless matter for talk between 
her and the good old man, for Janet 
had that genuine delight in {human 
fellowship which gives an interest to 
all personal details that come warm 
from truthful lips; and, besides, they 
had a common interest in good- 
natured plans for helping their poorer 
neighbours. One great object of Mr. 
Jerome’s charities was, as he often 
said, “to keep industrious men an’ 
women off the parish. I'd rether give 
ten shillin’ an’ help a man to stan’ 
on his own legs, nor pay half-a-crown 
to buy him a parish crutch; it’s the 
ruination on him if he once goes to 
the parish. I’ve see’d many a time, 
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if you help a man wi’ a present 
in a neeborly way, it sweetens 
his blood—he thinks it kind on you; 
but the parish shillin’s turn it sour— 
he niver thinks ’em anoof.” In illus- 
tration of this opinion Mr. Jerome 
had a large store of details about 
such persons as Jim Hardy, the coal- 
carrier, “as lost his hoss,” and Sally 
Butts, “as hed to sell her mangle, 
though she was as decent a woman as 
need to be;’ to the hearing of which 
details Janet seriously inclined, and 
you would hardly desire to see a 
prettier picture than the kind-faced 
white-haired old man telling these 
fragments of his simple experience as 
he walked, with shoulders slightly 
bent, among the moss-roses and 
espalier apple-trees, while Janet in 
her widow’s cap, her dark eyes bright 
with interest, went listening by his 
side, and little Lizzie, with her nan- 
keen bonnet hanging down her back, 
toddled on before them. Mrs. Jer- 
ome usually declined these lingering 
strolls, and often observed, “I niver 
see the like to Mr. Jerome when he’s 
got Mrs. Dempster to talk to; it sinni- 
fies nothin’ to him whether we’ve 
tea at four or at five o’clock ; he’d goo 
on till six, if you'd let him alone— 
he’s like off his head.” However, Mrs. 
Jerome herself could not deny that 
Janet was a very pretty-spoken 
woman: “She alys says, she niver 
gets sich pikelets as mine nowhere; 
I know that very well—other folks 
buy ’em at shops—thick, unwhole- 
some things, you mut as well ate a 
sponge.” 

The sight of little Lizzie often 
stirred in Janet’s mind a sense of the 
childlessness which had made a fatal 
blank in her life. She had fleeting 
thoughts that perhaps among her 
husband’s distant relatives there 
might be some children whom she 
could help to bring up, some little 
girl whom she might adopt; and she 
promised herself one day or other to 
hunt out a second cousin of his—a 
married woman of whom he had lost 
sight for many years. 

But at present her hands and heart 
were too full for her to carry out that 
seheme. To her great disappointment, 
her project of settling Mrs. Pettifer at 
Holl Mount had been delayed by 
the discovery that some repairs were 
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necessary in order to make the house 
habitable, and it was not till Septem- 
ber had set in that she had the satis- 
faction of seeing her old friend com- 
fortably installed, and the rooms des- 
tined for Mr. Tryan looking pretty 
and cozy to her heart’s content. She 
had taken several of his chief friends 
into her confidence, and they were 
warmly wishing success to her plan for 
inducing him to quit poor Mrs. Wag- 
staff’s dingy house and dubious cook- 
ery. That he should consent to some 
such change was becoming more and 
more a matter of anxiety to his 
hearers; for though no more decided 
symptoms were yet observable in him 
than increasing emaciation, a dry 
hacking cough, and an _ occasional 
shortness of breath, it was felt that 
the fulfilment of Mr. Pratt’s predic- 
tion could not long be deferred, and 
that this obstinate persistence in 
labour and self-disregard must soon 
be peremptorily cut short by a total 
failure of strength. Any hopes that 
the influence of Mr. Tryan’s father 
and sister would prevail on him to 
change his mode of life—that they 
would perhaps come to live with 
him, or that his sister at least might 
come to see him, and that the argu- 
ments which had failed from other 
lips might be more persuasive from 
hers—were now quite dissipated. His 
father had lately had an attack of 
paralysis, and could not spare his 
only daughter’s tendance. On Mr. 
Tryan’s return from a visit to his 
father, Miss Linnet was very anxious 
to know whether his sister had not 
urged him to try change of air. From 
his answers she gathered that Miss 
Tryan wished him to give up his 
curacy and travel, or at least go to 
the south Devonshire coast. 

*“ And why will you not do so?” 
Miss Linnet said; “ you might come 
back to us well/and strong, and have 
many years of usefulness before you.” 

“No,” he, answered quietly, “I 
think people attach more importance 
to such measures than is warranted. 
I don’t see any good end that is to be 
served by going to die at Nice, instead 
of dying amongst one’s friends and 
one’s work. I cannot leave Millby— 


at least I will not leave it volun- 
tarily.” 
But though he remained immovable 
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on this point, he had been compelled 
to give up his afternoon service on 
the Sunday, and to accept Mr. Parry’s 
offer of aid in the evening service, 
as well as to curiail his week-day 
labours; and he had even written 
to Mr. Prendergast to request that he 
would appoint another curate to the 
Paddiford district, on the under- 
standing that the new curate should 
receive the salary, but that Mr Tryan 
should co-operate with him as long as 
he was able. The hopefulness which 
is an almost constant attendant on 
consumption, had not the effect of 
deceiving him as to the nature of his 
malady, or of making him look for- 
ward to ultimate recovery. He be- 
lieved himself to be consumptive, and 
he had not yet felt any desire to escape 
the early death which he had for some 
time contemplated as probable. Even 
diseased hopes will take their direc- 
tion from the strong habitual bias of 
the mind, and to Mr. Tryan death had 
for years seemed nothing else than 
the laying down of a burthen, under 
which he sometimes felt himself 
fainting. He was only sanguine 
about his powers of work ; he flatter- 
ed himself that what he was unable 
to do one week he should be equal to 
the next, and he would not admit 
that in desisting from any part of his 
labour he was renouncing it fer- 
manently. He had lately delighted 
Mr. Jerome by accepting his long- 
proffered loan of the “little chace- 
nut hoss;” and he found so much 
benefit from substituting constant 
riding exercise for walking, that he 
began to think he should soon be 
able to resume some of the work 
he had dropped. 

That was a happy afternoon for 
Janet when, after exerting herself 
busily for a week with her mother 
and Mrs. Pettifer, she saw Holly 
Mount looking orderly and comfort- 
able from attic to cellar. It was an 
old red brick house, with two gables 
in front, and two clipped holly trees 
flanking the garden gate; a simple, 
homely-looking place, that quiet 
people might easily get fond of; and 
now it was scoured and polished and 
carpeted and furnished so as to look 
really snug within. When there was 
nothing more to be done, Janet de- 
lighted herself with contemplating 
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Mr. Tryan’s study, first sitting down 
in the easy-chair, and then lying for a 
moment on the sofa, that she might 
have a keener sense of the repose he 
would get from those well-stuffed 
articles of furniture, which she had 
gone to Rotherby on purpose to 
choose. 

“ Now, mother,” she said, when she 
had finished her survey, “you have 
done your work as well as any 
fairy mother or god-mother that ever 
turned a pumpkin into a coach and 
horses. You stay and have tea cozily 
with Mrs. Pettifer while I go to Mrs. 
Linnet’s. I want to tell Mary and 
Rebecca the good news that I’ve got 
the exciseman to promise that he 
will take Mrs. Wagstaff’s lodgings 
when Mr. Tryan leaves. They'll be 
so pleased to hear it, because they 
thought he would make her poverty 
an objection to his leaving her.” 

“But, my dear child,” said Mrs. 
Raynor, whose face, always calm, was 
now a happy one, “ have a cup of tea 
with us first. You'll perhaps miss 
Mrs. Linnet’s tea-time.” 

“No, I feel too excited to take tea 
yet. I’m like a child with a new 
baby-house. Walking in the air will 
do me good.” 

So she set out. Holly Mount was 
about a mile from that outskirt of 
Paddiford Common where Mrs. Lin- 
net’s house stood nestled among 
its laburnums, lilacs and syringas. 
Janet’s way thither lay for a little 
while along the high-road, and then 
led her into a deep-rutted lane, 
which wound through a flat tract of 
meadow and pasture, while in front 
lay smoky Paddiford, and = to 
the left the mother-town of Millby. 
There was no line of silvery willows 
marking the course of a stream—no 
group of Scotch firs with their trunks 
reddening in the level sunbeams— 
nothing to break the flowerless 
monotony of grass and hedgerow 
but an occasional oak or elm, and a 
few cows sprinkled here and there. 
A very commonplace scene, indeed. 
But what scene was ever common- 
place in the descending sunlight, 
when colour has awakened from its 
noonday sleep, and the long shadows 
awe us like a disclosed presence? 
Above all, what scene is common- 
place to the eye that is filled with 


serene gladness, and brightens all 
things with its own joy ? 

And Janet just now was very 
happy. As she walked along the 
rough lane with a buoyant step, a 
half smile of innocent, kindly triumph 
played about her mouth. She was 
delighting beforehand in the antici- 
pated success of her persuasive power, 
and for the time her painful anxiety 
about Mr. Tryan’s health was thrown 
into abeyance. But she had not 
gone far along the lane before she 
beard the sound of a horse advanc- 
ing at a walking pace behind her. 
Without looking back, she turned 
aside to make way for it between the 
ruts, and did not notice that for a 
moment it had stopped and had then 
come on with a slightly quickened 
pace. In less than ‘a minute she 
heard a well-known voice say, “ Mrs. 
Dempster ;” and turning, saw Mr. 
Tryan close to her, holding his horse 
by the bridle. It seemed very natu- 
ral to her that he should be there. 
Her mind was so full of his presence 
at that moment, that the actual sight 
of him was only like a more vivid 
thought, and she behaved, as we are 
apt to do when feeling obliges us to 
be genuine, with a total forgetful- 
ness of polite forms. She only look- 
ed at him with a slight deepening of 
the smile that was already on her 
face. He said gently, “Take my 
arm;” and they walked on a little 
way in silence. 

*lt was he who broke it. “ You 
are going to Paddiford, I suppose?” 

The question recalled Janet to the 
consciousness that this was an unex- 
pected opportunity for beginning her 
work of persuasion, and that she was 
stupidly neglecting it. 

“Yes,” she said, “I was going to 
Mrs. Linnet’s. I knew Miss Linnet 
would like to hear that our friend 
Mrs. Pettifer is quite settled now in 
her new house. She is as fond of 
Mrs. Pettifer as I am—almost; I 
won’t admit that any one loves her 
quite as well, for no one else has such 
good reason as I have. But now the 
dear woman wants a lodger, for you 
know she can’t afford to live in so 
large a house by herself. But I knew 
when I persuaded her to go there 
that she would be sure to get one— 
she’s such a comfortable creature to 
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live with; and I didn’t like her to 
spend all the rest of her days up that 
dull passage, being at every one’s 
beck and call who wanted to make 
use.of her.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Tryan, “I quite 
understand your feeling; I don’t won- 
der at your strong regard for her.” 

“ Well, but now I want her other 
friends to second me, There she is, 
with three rooms to let, ready fur- 
nished, everything in order; and I 
know some one, who thinks as well 
of her as I do, and who would be 
doing good all reund—to every one 
that knows him, as well as to Mrs. 
Pettifer, if he would go to live with 
her. He would leave some uncom- 
fortable lodgings which another per- 
son is already coveting and would 
take immediately; and he would go 
to breathe pure air at Holly Mount, 
and gladden Mrs. Pettifer’s heart by 
letting her wait on him, and comfort 
all his friends, who are quite miser- 
able about him.” 

Mr. Tryan saw it all in a moment 
—he saw that it had all been done 
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for his sake. He could not be sorry; 
he could not say no; he could not 
resist the sense that life had a new 
sweetness for him, and that he should 
like it to be prolonged a little—only 
a little, for the sake of feeling a 
stronger security about Janet. When 
she had finished speaking, she looked 
at him with a doubtful, inquiring 
glance. He was not looking at her; 
his eyes were cast downwards; but 
the expression of his face encouraged 
her, and she said, in a half-playful 
tone of entreaty,— 

“You will go and live with her? 
I know you will. You will come 
back with me now and see the house.” 

He looked at her then, and smiled. 
There is an unspeakable blending of 
sadness and sweetness in the smile of 
a face sharpened and paled by slow 
consumption. That smile of Mr. 
Tryan’s pierced poor Janet’s heart; 
she felt in it at once the assurance of 
grateful affection and the prophecy 
of coming death. Her tears rose; 
they turned round without speaking, 
and went back again along the lane. 


OHAPTER XXVII. 


In less than a week Mr. Tryan was 
settled at Holly Mount, and there 
was not one of his many attached 
hearers who did not sincerely rejoice 
at the event. 

The autumn that year was bright 
and warm, and at the beginning of 
October Mr. Walsh, the new curate, 
came. The mild weather, the relaxa- 
tion from excessive work, and per- 
haps another benignant influence, 
had for a few weeks a visibly favour- 
able effect on Mr. Tryan. At least 
he began to feel new hopes, which 
sometimes took the guise of new 
strength. He thought of the cases 
in which consumptive patients re- 
main nearly stationary for years, 
without suffering so as to make their 
life burthensome to themselves or to 
others; and he began to struggle 
with a longing that it might be so 
with him. He struggled with it, be- 
cause he felt it to be an indication 
that earthly affection was beginning 
to have too strong -a hold on him, 
and he prayed earnestly for more 
perfect submission, and for a more 


absorbing delight in the Divine Pre- 
sence as the chief good. He was 
conscious that he did not wish for 
prolonged life solely that he might 
do God’s work in reclaiming the 
wanderers and sustaining the feeble: 
he was conscious of a new yearning 
for those pure human joys which he 
had voluntarily and determinedly 
banished from his life—for a draught 
of that deep affection from which 
he had been cut off by a dark 
chasm of remorse. For now, that 
affection was within his reach; he 
saw it there, like a palm-shadowed 
well in the desert; he could not de- 
sire to die in sight of it. 

And so the autumn rolled gently 
by in its “ calm decay.” Until Novem- 
ber, Mr. Tryan continued to preach 
vcecasionally, to ride about visiting 
his flock, and to look in at his 
schools; but his growing satisfaction 
in Mr. Walsh as his successor, saved 
him from too eager exertion and 
from worrying anxieties. Janet was 
with him a great deal now, for she 
saw that he liked her to read to him 
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in the lengthening evenings, and it 
became the rule for her and her 
mother to have tea at Holly Mount, 
where, with Mrs. Pettifer and some- 
times another friend or two, they 
brought Mr. Tryan the unaccustomed 
enjoyment of companionship by his 
own fireside. 

Janet did not share his new hopes, 
for she was not only in the habit of 
hearing Mr. Pratt’s opinion that Mr. 
Tryan could hardly stand out through 
the winter, but she also knew that it 
was shared by Dr. Madely of Roth- 
erby, whom, at her request, he had 
consented to call in. It was not 
necessary or desirable to tell Mr. 
Tryan what was revealed by the 
stethoscope, but Janet knew the 
worst. 

She felt no rebellion under this 
prospect of bereavement, but rather a 
quiet submissive sorrow. Gratitude 
that his influence and guidance had 
been given her, even if only for a lit- 
tle while—gratitude that she was per- 
mitted to be with him, to take a 
deeper and deeper impress from daily 
communion with him, to be some- 
thing to him in these last months of 
his life, was so strong in her that it 
almost silenced regret. Janet had 
lived through the great tragedy of 
woman’s life. Her keenest personal 
emotions had been poured forth in 
her early love—her wounded affection 
with its years of anguish—her agony 
of unavailing pity over that death- 
bed seven months ago. The thought 
of Mr. Tryan was associated for her 
with repose from that conflict of 
emotion, with trust in the unchange- 
able, with the influx of a power to 
subdue self. To have been assured 
of his sympathy, his teaching, his 
help, all through her life, would have 
been to her like a heaven already 
begun-—a deliverance from fear and 
danger; but the time was not yet 
come for her to be conscious that the 
hold he had on her heart was any 
other than that of the heaven-sent 
friend who had come to her like the 
angel in the prison, and loosed her 
bonds, and led her by the hand till 
she could look back on the dreadful 
doors that had once closed her in. 

Before November was over Mr. 
Tryan had ceased to go out. A new 
crisis had come on: the cough had 





changed its character, and the worst 
symptoms developed themselves so 
rapidly, that Mr. Pratt began to 
think the end would arrive sooner 
than he had expected. Janet be- 
came a constant attendant on him 
now, and no one could feel that she 
was performing anything but a sa- 
cred office. She made Holly Mount 
her home, and, with her mother and 
Mrs. Pettifer to help her, she filled 
the painful days and nights with 
every soothing influence that care 
and tenderness could devise. There 
were many visitors to the sick-room, 
led thither by venerating affection; 
and there could hardly be one who 
did not retain in after years a vivid 
remembrance of the scene there—of 
the pale wasted form in the easy- 
chair (for he sat up to the last), of 
the grey eyes so full even yet of in- 
quiring kindness, as the thin, almost 
transparent hand was held out to give 
the pressure of welcome ; and of the 
sweet Wvoman too, whose dark watch- 
ful eyes detected every want, and 
who supplied the want with a ready 
hand. 

There were others who would have 
had the heart and the skill to fill 
this place by Mr Tryan’s side, and 
who would have accepted it as an 
honour; but they could not help 
feeling that God had given it to Janet 
by a train of events which were too 
impressive not to shame all jealousies 
into silence. 

That sad history, which most of us 
know too well, lasted more than three 
months. He was too feeble and 
suffering for the last few weeks to 
see any visitors, but he still sat up 
through the day. The strange hallu- 
cinations of the disease which had 
seemed to take a more decided hold 
on him just at the fatal crisis, and 
had made him think he was perhaps 
getting better at the very time when 
death had begun to hurry on with 
more rapid movement, had now given 
way, and left him calmly conscious 
of the reality. One afternoon, near 
the end of February, Janet was 
moving gently about the room, in 
the fire-lit dusk, arranging some 
things that would be wanted in the 
night. There was no one else in the 
room, and his eyes followed her as 
she moved with the firm grace natu- 
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ral to her, while the bright fire every 
now and then lit up her face, and 
gave an unusual glow to its dark 
beauty. Even to follow her in this 
way with his eyes was an exertion 
that gave a painful tension to his 
face; while she looked like an image 
of life and strength. 

“ Janet,” he said presently, in his 
faint voice—he always called her 
Janet now. In a moment she was 
close to him, bending over him. He 
opened his hand as he looked up at 
her, and she placed hers within it. 

“ Janet,” he said again, “ you will 
have a long while to live after I am 
gone.” 

A sudden pang of fear shot through 
her. She thought he felt himself 
dying, and she sank on her knees at 
his feet, holding his hand, while she 


CHAPTER 


It soon came—the blessed day of 
deliverance, the sad day of bereave- 
ment; and in the second week of 
March they carried him to the grave. 
He was buried as he had desired: 
there was no hearse, no mourning- 
coach: his coffin was borne (by 
twelve of his humbler hearers, who 
relieved each other by turns. But 
he was followed by a long procession 
of mourning friends, women as well 
as men. 

Slowly, amid deep silence, the dark 
stream passed along Orchard Street, 
where eighteen months before the 
Evangelical curate had been saluted 
with hooting and hisses. Mr. Jerome 
and Mr. Landor were the eldest pall- 
bearers; and behind the coffin, led 
by Mr. Tryan’s cousin, walked Janet, 
in quiet submissive sorrow. She 
could not feel that he was quite gone 
from her; the unseen world lay so 
very near her—it held all that had 
ever stirred the depths of anguish and 
joy within her. 

It was a cloudy morning, and had 
been raining when they left Holly 

ount; but as they walked, the sun 
broke out, and the clouds were roll- 
ing off in large masses when they 
entered the churchyard, and Mr. 
Walsh’s voice was heard saying “I 
am the Resurrectiou and the Life.” 
The faces were not hard at this 
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looked up at him, almost breath- 
less. 

“But you will not feel the need of 
me as you have done You 
have a sure trust in God oy 
I shall not look for you in vain at 
the last.” 


eRe . <s > I shall be 
there God will not for- 
sake me.” 


She could hardly utter the words, 
though she was not weeping. She 
was waiting with trembling eager- 
ness for anything else he might have 
to say. 

“Let us kiss each other before we 
part.” 

She lifted up her face to his, and 
the full life-breathing lips met the 
wasted dying ones in a sacred kiss of 
promise. 


XXVIII. 


funeral; the burial-service was not a 
hollow form. Every heart there was 
filled with the memory of a man who, 
through a self-sacrificing life, and ina 
painful death, had been sustained by 
the faith which fills that form with 
breath and substance. 

When Janet left the grave, she did 
not return to Holly Mount; she went 
to her home in Orchard Street, 
where her mother was waiting to 
receive her. She said quite calmly, 
“Let us walk round the garden, 
mother.” And they walked round 
in silence, with their hands clasped 
together, looking at the golden cro- 
cuses bright in the spring sunshine. 
Janet felt a deep stillness within. 
She thirsted for no pleasure; she 
craved no worldly good. She saw 
the years to come stretch before her 
like an autumn afternoon, filled with 
resigned memory. Life to her could 
never more have any eagerness; it 
was a solemn service of gratitude and 
patient effort. She walked in fhe 
presence of unseen witnesses—of the 
Divine love that had rescued her, of 
the human love that waited for its 
eternal repose until it had seen her 
endure to the end. 


Janet is living still. Her black 
hair is grey, and her step is no longer 
buoyant; but the sweetness of her 
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smile remains, the love is not gone 
from her eyes; and strangers some- 
times ask, Who is that noble-looking 
elderly woman, that walks about 
holding a little boy by the hand? 
The little boy is the son of Janet’s 
adopted daughter, and Janet in her 
old age has children about her knees, 
and loving young arms round her 
neck. 

There is a simple gravestone in 
Millby churchyard, telling that in 
this spot lie the remains of Edgar 
Tryan, for two years officiating 


curate at the Paddiford Chapel-of- 
Ease, in this parish. It is a meagre 
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memorial, and tells you simply that 
the man who lies there tock upon 
him, faithfully or unfaithfully, the 
office of guide and instructor to his 
fellow-men. 

But there is another memorial of 
Edgar Tryan, which bears a fuller 
record: it is Janet Dempster, rescued 
from self-despair, strengthened with 
divine hopes, and now looking back 
on years of purity and_ helpful 
labour. The man who has left such 
a memorial behind him, must have 
been one whose heart beat with true 
compassion, and whose lips were 
moved by fervent faith. 


* 





NOTES ON THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA, 


Ar no former period of the his- 
tory of our country has the penalty 
attached to its greatness been inore 
seriously felt than at the close of the 
long peace to which we owe the 
rapid progress of our material pros- 
perity during late years, and which 
was so rudely interrupted by the 
Russian War. As the first of mari- 
time nations, with interests involved 
in every quarter of the globe, we can 
scarcely venture to expect peace ex- 
cept when that blessing is universally 
shared by the rest of the world. 

No sooner have-we combined, at a 
vast expenditure of blood and trea- 
sure, to restore tranquillity to Europe, 
than our sinews of war are again 
strained, and the skill of our diplo- 
matists again called forth in other 
continents. The state of our Indian 
Empire, tottering to its foundations, 
menaces our very existence as a 
first-class power, and has concentrat- 
ed upon itself that universal atten- 
tion which had until then been ac- 
corded to the important interests 
which our rupture with the southern 
capital and mercantile emporium of 
China had imperilled there. But 
while generals and diplomatists are 
hurrying to Asia, political events of 
no little significance are occurring in 
the West, from which our regards 
should not be altogether averted by 
the critical condition of affairs in 
the East. 

As our commercial relations with 
other countries become extended, 


and new markets are created in re- 
mote parts of the world, it behoves us 
to watch with especial jealousy over 
the destiny of any country whose 
position renders it geographically 
important, as offering the greatest 
facilities of intereommunication be- 
tween distant quarters of the globe. 
The States which compose the Isth- 
mus connecting the continents of 
North and South America fall mani- 
festly into this category; and of 
them, that of New Grenada is the 
one possessing the highest claim 
to our notice, as through it passes 
the only railway which as yet con- 
nects the Atlantic with the Pacifie 
Ocean. 

It so happened that in the early 
part of this year I had occasion to 
make the traject of the Isthmus, and 
viewing the present aspect of affairs 
there, and the recent policy of the 
United States in New Grenada, some 
account of its present condition may 
not be uninteresting. I came from 
Greytown to Colon in a West India 
mail-steamer; had~ she been an 
American, I should have said from 
San Juan del Nicaragua to Aspin- 
wall, for we have Anglicised the 
Nicaraguan name, and they have 
Americanised the New Grenadan ; 
so that with laudable patriotism 
we each cling to our nomencla- 
ture, and ignore that of the other, 
thereby creating considerable con- 
fusion. As, however, there can be 
little doubt that Greytown and 
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Aspinwall are the names destined 
to be used by posterity, I shall 
make a compromise, and adopt both 
the Anglo-Saxon appellations. So 
far, indeed, as the population is con- 
cerned, the latter has a much better 
right to it than the former. The 
population of Greytown, which is 
not half the size of its neighbour, is 
almost wholly black; while in Aspin- 
wall the number of whites gives an 
air of progress and activity to it 
quite in keeping with its baptism. 
Still its aspect is anything but in- 
viting. Two rows of substantial- 
looking houses appear wedged in be- 
tween a mangrove swamp and the 
sea. Any extension of the town must 
either be into one orethe other; and 
the preference of the inhabitants 
seems to be in favour of the sea. 
Anything reclaimed in that direction 
will improve the port, and secure for 
the inhabitants greater health and 
coolness. At present the railway 
passes along the beach in front of the 
town, and when it is not employed 
taking passengers across the Isthmus, 
it carries stones into the sea, with 
the ebject of adding to the town in 
that direction. Meantime a large 
pond of salt water, full of rotting 
mangrove roots, has been left in the 
middle of the town, which is slowly 
becoming dry land, and will ultimate- 
ly form valuable building-lots. Near 
it, and in the principal street, are 
half-a-dozen hotels upon the Ameri- 
ean principle, the lounge of sallow 
Spaniards and unhealthy - looking 
Americans, gaunt and lantern-jawed, 
who live in a perpetual state of fever 
and ague, and imbibe genuine cock- 
tails, sarsaparilla, cobblers, and other 
drinks curiously devised to minister 
to an insatiable appetite, and correct 
the effects of malaria. We know 
these places of public entertainment, 
us we swelter down the glaring street, 
by the incessant crack of billiard 
balls and the pops of bottles contain- 
ing effervescing drinks accompanied 
by languid oaths, which issue from 
them. The influence of the climate 
is so depressing that it almost de- 
prives the energetic Anglo-Saxon of 
the power of anathematising the 
nature of things. In the: middle of 
the day, Aspinwall is very hot in- 
deed! Martin Chuzzlewit’s Eden 
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transferred to the tropics. The 
only people who seem really to 
enjoy themselves are the negroes; 
they swarm in the balconies of the 
high two-story houses, grinning, chat- 
tering, quarrelling, or snoring; to- 
wards evening they become drnnk 
and uproarious. Negresses, very dé- 
colleté, and whose light garments, like 
nightgowns, are so loose that it is a 
miracle how they maintain their posi- 
tion at all, collect in groups, and, dis- 
posing their fat persons in attitudes 
more natural than graceful, show their 
white teeth, and grin applaudingly at 
their intoxicated swains, who cut fan- 
tastic capers in the streets for their 
edification, or expand their capacious 
lungs in song. Sounds of merriment, 
proceeding from this sable race, ex- 
tend far into the night, and do not 
tend to lull to sleep the unfortunate 
victim who has more than sufficient 
music in the buzz of myriads of 
mosquitoes, which flock in through 
his ragged curtains, combined with 
the croakings of gigantic frogs in the 
neighbouring mangrove swamp, and 
who is vainly panting for the air 
which the rank vegetation choking 
up his window effectually excludes. 
The present population of Aspinwall 
barely reaches 2000, Though oecupy- 
ing an important geographical posi- 
tion it has not increased so rapidly 
as might have been expected. This, 
no doubt, mainly arises from the fact 
that it owes its existence entirely to 
the transit traffic, and does not draw 
anything from the resources of the 
district in which it is situated, and 
which are totally undeveloped. The 
town itself can never be of any great 
extent, as the area of the island of 
Manzanilla, in which it is situated, 
and which has been ceded to the 
Transit Company in perpetuity, does 
not exceed 650 acres. The channel 
which separates this island from the 
mainland is about 700 feet wide, but 
a marsh extending on each side ren- 
ders the distance, which is impracti- 
cable for all transit purposes, much 
greater. It was in constructing the 
railway across this channel and swamp 
that the frightful loss of life occurred, 
both of Irish and Chinese labourers, 
which has given rise to the galeula- 
tion, that every sleepér that was laid 
down cost the life of a man. In 
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driving the piles into the soft mud, it 
was impossible to find a bottom ; 
sometimes three piles were driven in 
one above the other, when the bottom 
one, slipping out from under its fel- 
lows, would gradually rise to the sur- 
face of the ooze, to the discomfiture 
of the engineers. 

The indefatigable energy and per- 
severance of these latter, however, at 
last triumphed over all obstacles, and 
although the causeway now shakes 
as the train passes over it, the grand 
object of a safe and rapid transit has 
been achieved. The harbour at As- 
pinwall is not so good as might be 
wished, as it is open to the swell 
from the north and east, but it is sus- 
ceptible of great improvement, and 
where the ingenuity of man has al- 
ready done so much, we may fairly 
expect that the inconveniences arising 
from this source will, in process of 
time, be removed. Through the 
liberality of the Company, I was fur- 
nished with a free ticket to Panama, 
and took my place with three or four 
other passengers for the shores of the 
Pacific. Did the Company depend 
for its profit on the daily traffic, it 
would very soon become bankrupt, 
but it was originally formed for the 
conveyance of Californian gold and 
passengers, and the revenue it derives 
from this source twice a-month fully 
justifies the enterprise. Two of our 
passengerswere adherents of Walker’s, 
who had been turned back from Grey- 


“town by the Costa Ricans, and who 


were on their way to join him by the 
Pacific coast ; the others were Pana- 
manians, or people of the country. 
When once the deadly swamp is 
passed, nothing can exceed the beauty 
of the vegetation through which the 
line passes.. Palm trees of many va- 
rieties weave their broad leaves into 
thick screens to shut out the sun— 
graceful cocoa-nuts and cassavas 
wave overhead—tufts of bamboo are 
interspersed with heavy trees, whose 
branches support gigantic orchids, 
and whose stems are concealed amid 
a mass of purple convolvulus and 
divers brilliant parasites. To one 
only accustomed to see a thickly 
populated and highly cultivated 
country traversed by railways, and 
familiar with tropical jungles only 
where they are penetrated by the 
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devious little paths of the woodcutter 
or the hunter, this dash though the 
virgin forest at the tail of a locomo- 
tive is very imposing, and presents 
with unusual force to the mind the 
important change which steam is des- 
tined to effect on the face of nature. 
Formerly the traject of the Isthmus 
involved a laborious journey of two 
days, the first of which was spent 
upon the Chagres river; now it is 
usually crossed in as many hours, 
without the slightest trouble or fa- 
tigue. The liné-fmpinges upon the 
Chagres river at a distance of about 
seven miles from Aspinwall, and more 
or less follows the right bank to Bar- 
bacoas, about half-way across the 
Isthmus. Here it crosses the river b 
a bridge 625 feet long, and then fol- 
lows the left bank of the Ovispo (a 
tributary) to its head. This is the sum- 
mit, distant 37 miles from the Atlan- 
tic; and 10 from the Pacific. The 
deepest cutting is only 24 feet. The 
maximum grade on its descent is 
60 feet per mile; the summit grade 
is 258 feet above the assumed grade 
at the Atlantic. There is, in fact, 
no difference between the mean 
level of the Pacific and Atlantic ; only 
the tide in the former rises 18 feet, 
in the latter 2. The importance of this 
route in the trade of Western America 
is evident from the fact that the total 
amount of export and import trade 
across the Isthmus and round the 
Horn, is estimated at a hundred and 
forty-five millions of dollars; of that, 
a hundred million of dollars go by this 
poe | annually in specie. In 1855, 
the railway paid a clear 12 per cent. on 
its capital. I have not, however, had an 
opportunity of seeing any very recent 
report. We did not make the traject 
very rapidly, as we did a little engin- 
eering on the way, and loaded some 
trucks with stones to take to a brid 
in the course of construction. In 
general, the country was neither in- 
habited nor cultivated ; on the banks 
of the Chagres river I observed a 
miserable village or two, the houses 
built of split bamboo, and thatched 
with palm leaves, and some villages 
had sprung up on the line at ‘some 
of the stations; they were inhabit- 
ed almost entirely by negroes. Our 
descent into Panama was very rapid, 
except at one spot, famed for one of 
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the most terrible railway accidents 
on record, and which has never been 
looked on as a safe part of the line, 
as it is a cutting on the steep side of 
a hill, and subject to the action of 
water. When we passed, the rails 
were palpably depressed at this point. 
Near Panama, a glimpse or two of 
savannah indicate that magnificent 
rolling open country which the travel- 
ler would never suspect to exist if he 
merely crossed the Isthmus by rail. 
In four hours and a half from our 
bidding adieu to the shores of the 
Gulf of Mexico, we notified our arrival 
on the opposite coast with a scream, 
and pulled up at the foot of a jetty 
built into the Pacific. Here we were 
surrounded by a crowd of importu- 
nate negroes, who, with the utmost 
effrontery and insolence, squabbled 
for our baggage, in spite of our re- 
monstrances, and, dividing it between 
them, walked off into the town, dis- 
tant upwards of a mile, whither we 
followed them on foot, in the blazing 
sun—for cabs have not yet been intro- 
duced—in no very amiable humour; 
this was not improved on our arrival 
at the hotel by their exorbitant 
charges for porterage. Upon my de- 
murring to these a large muscular 
negro waxed violent, and ended by 
threatening me and drawing his 
knife. Fortunately I was a step 
above him on the stairs, and enabled 
to kick him to the bottom before he 
had time to carry out his intention. 
The inn-keeper and servants then 
managed to pacify and dispose of 
him; but I did not at that time 
know the thraldom in which the 
European part of the population were 
held by the blacks. 

Panama is not a lively place; but 
the dulness is agreeable when it is 
united with sufficient novelty to 
amuse the mind; and the repose and 
tranquillity incidental to it may be 
enjoyable when contrasted with the 
turmoil of a recent tour in the United 
States. There, a town which is not 
progressing is called “a finished 
town,” and it is looked upon as an 
unnatural phenomenon; but here, 
in the New World, was “a decaying 
town.” There was something sooth- 
ing in its air of antiquity and dilapi- 
dation—in its grass-grown plaza, 
and fine old Spanish cathedral, and 
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ruined monastery, and massive arch- 
ways leading out through the crum- 
bling fortifications. I liked to saun- 
ter about mid-day along its nar- 
row streets, where the high houses 
shut out the sun and the balconies 
almost meet overhead, and ragged 
children and mangy curs slept in 
shady corners, and women drowsily 
presided over fruit-stalls, where in- 
numerable flies loved to hive; and 
grass hammocks, swinging in the 
open shops, each contained its sleep- 
ing occupant; and even the game- 
cocks, tethered on one leg, tucked 
the other under their wings, and 
ceased to defy each other with shrill 
challenges; and knots of individuals 
lounged at tobacco-shops waiting for 
the Poco Tiempo segars which the 
vendors were lazily rolling from the 
pure leaf by their sides. Only where 
a European store with its varied 
assortment of goods ostentatiously 
displayed, or an _ hotel with bar- 
rooms and_ billiard-tables, collected 
the stray Americans or foreigners 
that happened to be staying in the 
town, were there any signs of life. 

In the afternoon most of the in- 
habitants wake, and negroes and 
mestizoes people the street. They 
insolently about, holding 
whites in extreme contempt, and 
take the law into their own hands, 
whenever it suits them, with the 
utmost impunity. At periods of 
political excitement, they plot mas- 
sacres of those who are not of their 
own colour; but fortunately they then 
generally keep one another in check 
by internal brawls: still, it has been 
found necessary to land the marines 
from English men-of-war to protect 
our own subjects, who are at no 
time safe from insult. The judge and 
most of the principal authorities are 
black, and they mete out less justice 
to a white man than the worst speci- 
men of a slave-owner would to one of 
their own brethren. Perhaps the 
retaliation is to be expected ; but the 
sensation of feeling oneself “a white 
nigger” is not agreeable. Political 
parties in Panama—and, indeed, the 
same may be said of the whole State— 
are divided into whites and blacks; 
the present governor of the town is 
a nominee of the latter. The remains 
of the old Spanish aristocracy, the 
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only respectable party in the country, 
have now dwindled down into such 
insignificance numerically, that it is 
utterly hopeless for them ever to 
expect a better order of things with- 
out the intervention ‘of some other 
power. They desire nothing more 
earnestly than some foreign pro- 
tectorate, provided it be not Ameri- 
can, to insure them not merely safety, 
but liberty. In the present state of 
Transatlantic politics, a release from 
their bondage by such means is im- 
possible. The massacre of the Ameri- 
cans by the blacks of Panama has 
given the United States a claim 
against New Grenada, which she is 
especially desirous to make good at 
the spot where the insult was perpe- 
trated; and she, naturally, jealously 
watches the policy of other powers 
in this quarter. The object of the 
United States is to insure herself a 
monopoly of the transitroute. Annexa- 
tion on a large scale she has never con- 
templated in this direction. If she 
desires territory, it is only what she 
thinks sufficient for this purpose, and 
therefore it is that her Government 
has, with a wise policy, discounte- 
nanced the proceedings of filibusters 
as the most dangerous enemies to 
its political designs upon Central 
America. That annexation, in this 
quarter, of a large territory contain- 
ing a disorganised and apathetic 
population, just civilised enough to 
demand as a right all the privileges 
of citizenship, and too barbarous to 
appreciate them—that the infusion 
of many millions of such citizens into 
the Union would be a source of weak- 
ness rather than of strength to it, is 
as clear to all intelligent Americans 
as is the advantage which they would 
gain could they obtain exclusive 
possession of the Panama Railway 
with its two termini, at one of which 
(Panama) are islands, the acquisition 
of which would give them control 
over the neighbouring town without 
the trouble of governing it, and 
insure them, in fact, the key of the 
position for commercial purposes. 

Tf, on the other hand, this terri- 
tory became the object of filibuster- 
ing enterprise, the adventurers would 
seek, as Walker has already done in 
Nicaragua, the establishment of a 
power independent of the United 
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States, which would then become 
their most formidable rival, while 
the filibusters, to secure the support 
of a European nation, would gladly 
allow it any terms with regard to 
transit through the country which 
they chose to demand. As a general 
rule, there can be no doubt that, view- 
ing the present disorganised state and 
retrograde condition of these States, 
the spread of the Anglo-Saxon race 
would be desirable ; at the same time, 
it is absolutely essential that the Tran- 
sit Route should be kept open to the 
world at large. Sooner or later these 
countries will be developed, and the 
present effete population replaced by 
a more vigorous and enterprising race. 
The world at large will benefit by 
the now latent resources of one of 
the richest countries in the world. 
Whether it is destined to be fili- 
bustered by a government or an in» 
dividual, is a matter of speculation ; 
probably by the latter, as his pro- 
ceedings would excite but little jeal- 
ousy. The question of the abstract 
morality of filibusterism has long 
since resolved itself into a question 
of the civilisation of the coveted 
territory, and its powers of resistance 
in case of invasion. The inhabitants 
of New Zealand were so savage and 
impotent that it was considered legi- 
timate to appropriate their country. 
Are the inhabitants of New Grenada 
so much superior in civilisation, and 
capacity for self-defence, as to render 
such an appropriation an act of po- 
litical dishonesty, according to the 
conventional standard? The impar- 
tial observer, visiting New Grenada 
under the regime of the blacks, will 
scarcely give it a sufficiently high 
character in either respect to save 
it from the aggressive tendencies of 
governments or individuals. _ He 
might, however, remark this impor- 
tant distinction, that although the 
governing powers are barbarous, a 
class of aristocracy exists, as refined 
and cultivated as that of any Euro- 
pean country, upon whom a serious 
injustice would be inflicted. Un- 
fortunately they have not only al- 
lowed the executive power to slip 
from them, but they have lost their 
influence, and with it the energy and 
internal organisation necessary to 
enable them to wield that power, 
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even if they could regain it. Nor do 
the other States of Central and South 
America, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Chili, lead us to place great faith 
in the stability or success of Spanish 
republican rule, whatever political 
party holds the reins of government. 
The filibustering world will argue 
that it is a greater injustice to society 
at large to leave so fine a country 
waste and unoccupied, than to take 
it from those who cannot develope its 
resources. But, then, at once the 
question arises of the description of 
labour by which this development 
is to be effected. 

Not only is the present mixed po- 
pulation utterly inadequate, numeri- 
cally speaking, to be utilized for this 
purpose, but unless some system of 
forced labour were introduced, no 
pecuniary considerations would in- 
duce the country people to give up 
that dolce far niente in which the 
prolific character of their country 
enables them to indulge. The pre- 
sent state of public feeling in Europe 
and the northern States of America 
would, however, be opposed to any- 
thing like a corvée; and a fortiori 
the introduction of unmitigated 
slavery would be out of the question. 
The importation of coolie labour from 
China and India is the only alterna- 
tive, and that is one which recent 
experience does not induce us to re- 
gard favourably. Meantime, what- 
ever may be the ultimate destiny of 
New Grenada, its present attractions 
are not its agricultural or mineral 
resources, but its geographical posi- 
tion. From that it derives a political 
significance not accorded to neigh- 
bouring states. Already, owing to 
this cause, the town of Panama, 
which now contains about 10,000 in- 
habitants, has experienced sundry 
fluctuations in its prosperity. Before 
the railway it flourished, because it 
was a stage upon the journey, and a 
rendezvous for travellers in both 
directions; now they are hurried 
through without ever entering the 
town at all. The arrival of the Cali- 
fornian passengers is one of the most 
characteristic incidents which the 
traveller can witness. It was quite 
an excitement to leave the sleepy 
streets of the town, and stand at the 
railway terminus, watching for the 
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train from Aspinwall, freighted with 
six or seven hundred adventurers 
bound for the diggings. To see it 
disgorge its piratical-looking crew, 
one is almost tempted to believe that 
Kidd and Morgan have revisited 
the scene of their former exploits 
by the present popular method of 
locomotion. Men in red flannel 
shirts, jack-boots, with revolvers and 
bowies in their girdles, and bundles 
under their arms, come tumbling out 
of the cars after one another, with 
here and there a strong-minded fe- 
male between them, guiltless of band- 
boxes or packages. Among them are 
a few respectably-dressed people, and 
generally a sprinkling of black-coat- 
ed and white-tied personages, who 
look very seedy and disreputable, 
and ostensibly belong to the learned 
professions. This miscellaneous crowd 
goes swarming down to the jetty, a 
distance of only a few yards, utterly 
ignorant of the fact that the black 
multitude who are screaming be- 
hind them and helping to carry their 
bundles, are contemptuously apply- 
ing the shouts and epithets which 
they generally reserve only for driv- 
ing their mules; and that the ex- 
pressions of mirth which accompany 
them to the steamer are consequent 
upon these insulting cries. They 
are accustomed in their own country 
to treat “niggers” as an inferior de- 
scription of humanity, and conse- 
quently bestow oaths and kicks upon 
them here; while the latter, who 
return the sentiment with interest, 
are only restrained from revenge by 
prudential motives. Sometimes, how- 
ever, even these do not suffice, as 
witness the massacre of Americans 
by the blacks which took place at 
Panama not very long ago, and of 
which the American Government in- 
tends to make profitable political 
capital. 

A steam tender takes the passen- 
gers from the shore to the Company’s 
establishment on the small islands 
of Flaminko and Perigo, where the 
large steamers lie, and which are 
distant about two miles and a half 
from the shore. They form the Port 


of Panama, and are the most im- 
portant naval position on the coast. 
Not very long ago they were offered 
to our Government for sale at a very 
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ow price. On every ground they 
offered advantages far superior to 
Valparaiso, which is at present used 
as a naval station; but, with our 
usual mistaken economy, we declined 
the purchase. 

The United States, alive to their 
importance in a political point of 
view, has threatened to take posses- 
sion of these islands in the event of 
the New Grenada government con- 
tinuing to refuse its claim for indem- 
nity for the Panama massacre. It 
is of the utmost importance, as a 
security for the freedom of the transit 
route, that this appropriation should 
not take place. Should the line to 
Australia be established vid the 
Isthmus of Panama, as doubtless it 
will, this route becomes more jmport- 
ant to us than to the Americans, who 
will find either the Tehuantepec, the 
Honduras, or the Nicaraguan routes 
shorter for their purposes. There 
are conditions in the charter obtained 
by the Company from the New Gre- 
nada government, which it is not 
necessary now to explain, which 
would facilitate the transfer of the 
entire stock to the hands of British 
capitalists. In the present state of 
affairs, such a consummation would 
be most desirable. 

About eight miles beyond the 
islands of Flaminko, &c., lies the 
lovely island of Taboga, a fairy spot, 
and the favourite resort in summer 
from the heats of Panama. I spent 
acharming day here, strolling under 
the cocoa-nut trees which line the 
shores of its deep little bay, or climb- 
ing up the hill-side among tamarind 
and orange groves, through which 
clear streams hurry to the sea, form- 
ing tiny cascades, and deep, pellucid 
pools, inyiting a bath. The highest 
point of the island is ‘about 1000 
feet above the sea, There is a small, 
venerable town, of crooked little 
streets and crumbling houses, with 
& picturesque old church in the mid- 
dle of it, the whole buried in foliage, 
and commanding a view of the main- 
land and Panama in the distance. 
There is a lesser island attached to 
Taboga, which at low water becomes 
a peninsula; and here the Pacific 
Mail Company have their establish- 
ment. The wooden houses of the 
employés, perched upon the steep 
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hill-sides, are accessible only by lad- 
ders. In one of these rickety tene- 
ments I experienced one night seve- 
ral shocks of an earthquake. On the 
water’s edge the Company have very 
complete arrangements for repairing 
and refitting their ships. Taboga 
supplies good water, and is a safe 
harbour; but its distance from Pa- 
nama renders it inferior, both in 
a commercial and political point of 
view, to the smaller islands. The 
trip to Taboga is only one of sundry 
small expeditions which may be made 
in the neighbourhood of Panama, and 
which the traveller will find interest- 
ing, though in my own case the 
kindness and hospitality of our Con- 
sul did more than anything else to 
render my sojourn there agreeable. 
Society is necessarily small, and prin- 
cipally Spanish. On moonlight even- 
ings, the fashionable and sentimental 
world promenades on the ramparts, 
which then become an attractive 
lounge, and young Panama is to be 
seen in devoted attendance upon 
dark-eyed signoritas. When there 
is no moon, the ladies receive at 
home, and very pleasant little re- 
unions are the result. There are, 
moreover, charming rides into the 
country, Which is of a park-like cha- 
racter, pleasantly undulating, and 
richly diversified with wood and 
meadow. We galloped one morning, 
a merry party of ten, to the ruins of 
Old Panama, and spent the day. A 
lovely ride of two hours, across 
savannahs waving with long grass, 
and through dense woods where the 
tangled branches and hanging creep- 
ers rendered progress on horseback 
a work of difficulty, brought us to 
the tall square tower which, rising 
above the inassive foliage on the sea- 
side, indicates the position of the 
old city, sacked by the buccaneers 
under Kidd and Morgan some two 
centuries ago. In consequence of its 
defenceless position, the Spanish 
government removed thé town of 
Panama to its present site, upon a 
promontory, where ledges of rock, 
extending far out to sea, would render 
an attack by boats a difficult opera- 
tion. 

We had reason to be grateful for 
the change, as most picturesque 
ruins have been the result of it. 
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They derive their chief interest, not 
so much from themselves as from 
the peculiar effects produced by the 
rankness of the tropical vegetation 
amid which they are imbedded. 
Pieces of masonry appear as mere 
accessories to set off the huge branches 
by which they are embraced. The 
enormous roots of trees, eighty or a 
hundred feet high, which have grown 
since the town was in ruins, have 
eaten their way through the crevices 
of massive walls, and have ultimately 
almost concealed them in their giant 
folds. One root alone, about fifty 
yards in length, and fifteen feet in 
depth, lay along the top of a wall, 
like a huge Python, sending down its 
minor shoots, which overlapped in 
places so as to hide for many yards 
the stone-work. There were paved 
streets leading into dense thickcts, 
where it was impossible to follow 
them: and an old bridge, from the 
arch of which orchids hung like 
monster scorpions to the water below. 
We could have wandered for hours 
in every direction, and always come 
upon fresh ruins, had the forest been 
penetrable; but we had hard work to 
climb over prostrate trees and force 
our way through tangled underwood. 
Bright-plumaged birds glanced among 
the leaves overhead, and flaring wild- 
flowers contrasted with the sober 
green of the forest. 

When we were tired of exploring 
the forest, we retreated from the 
mid-day sun into a native hut, tenant- 
ed by a venerable couple, who were 
certainly contented with a very primi- 
tive description of habitation. There 
were no walls; four posts supported 
a roof of cocoa-nut leaves, beneath 
which a loft, approached by a notch- 
ed log to serve as a ladder, furnished 
the ancient pair with a connubial 
couch, and a protection from the 
beasts of the forest. Beneath it, 
grass hammocks were swung, afford- 
ing an agreeable lounge by day, open 
on all sides to the breeze. Here the 
ladies reclined after their fatigues ; 
and we concocted refreshing bever- 
ages from the fresh juice of the 
sugar-cane, properly qualified, while 
the servants were preparing some- 
thing more substantial On our 
way home we varied the amuse- 
ments by unsuccessfully shooting at 
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alligators as they showed their noses 
above the muddy waters of a small 
lagoon. 

It is singular that, at a time when 
the Isthmus of Panama is attracting 
so much attention, and exploring 
parties have been lost in their endea- 
vours to discover a practicable line 
for an inter-oceanic canal, no one 
should have as yet attempted to 
cross the Isthmus at its narrowest 
point. Before ascending the Atrato, 
and diving into the heart of the 
South American continent, and pro- 
posing to convey ships from thence 
by a tunnel, it would have been wise 
to examine that part of the neck of 
land which nature points to as af- 
fording the most probable solution 
of the difficulty. I heard at Panama 
accounts of a depression in the Cor- 
dilleras at a point where the two 
seas approximate so closely to one 
another, that the natives are in the 
habit of making a portage with their 
canoes, from the waters flowing into 
the Gulf of Mexico into those which 
lose themselves in the Pacific; and 
I was not sorry, in company with a 
fellow-countryman, to join a French- 
man, a German, and a Spaniard, who 
were about to start on a visit to some 
property one of them had recently 
purchased in that direction, in the 
hope that I might gain some infor- 
mation relative to so interesting a 
subject. The limited time at my 
disposal unfortunately precluded the 
possibility of my attempting any- 
thing in the shape of regular explor- 

tion. About thirty miles to the 

south-eastward of Panama, the river 
Bayanos enters the Pacific, almost 
dividing the Isthmus at a point 
where the distance from sea to sea 
does not exceed thirty miles in a 
direct line. This was the river we 
proposed ascending, in the hope, at 
all events, of finding out something 
from the Darien Indians who inhabit 
this narrow strip of territory, and 
whose inveterate hatred to Euro- 
peans has operated hitherto as an 
effectual barrier to any attempt at 
penetration into their country. 

We sailed from Panama in a small 
half-decked cutter for the mouth of 
this river, upon a lovely moonlight 
evening, and found ourselves at day- 
light vainly attempting to force an 
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entrance against a strong head-wind 
and tide. Finding it hopeless to con- 
tend against these adverse influences, 
we dropped anchor under the lee of 
the small island of Chepillo, which 
lies off the mouth of the river, and 
which forms a protection for small 
craft. The channel between the 
island and the main has not been 
very narrowly surveyed; but I fear 
that the formation of a port at this 
point would be one of the most for- 
midable obstacles to be considered in 
the construction of a canal debouch- 
ing here. Chepillo is low and well 
wooded, inhabited only by four or 
five families. In the afternoon we 
crossed the bar, on which there is a 
good draught of water, and, with the 
assistance of the tide, beat up the 
river, here about three hundred yards 
wide. The banks were magnificently 
wooded. The light-green mangroves 
which fringed the water were backed 
by noble forest trees, in the branches 
of which troops of monkeys joined 
their chattering clamour with the 
screaming and twittering of flocks of 
gaudy parroquets. Gently we glided 
up the quiet stream, and passed 
creeks which lost themselves in the 
gloomy woods, and looked black and 
mysterious in the fading light. As 
we laughed and shouted, and our 
voices were caught up, as though in 
mockery, by successive and prolonged 
echoes, we could almost imagine these 
sombre recesses were peopled by 
malignant spirits. 

At last we were again obliged to 
anchor, still within earshot of the 
distant roar of the surf— 


“Where from its rocky caverns the deep- 
voiced neighbouring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers 
the wail of the forest.” 


Our progress was more rapid during 
the small hours of the following 
morning, and we reached the mouth 
of a tributary, the Mammonie, not 
far from the banks of which is situ- 
ated the village of Chepo, which we 
determined to visit. It is the outpost 
of civilization in this direction. About 
ten miles higher up the Bayanos, the 
Spaniards built the fort of Terabla, 
as a frontier post. Here a few mes- 
tizoes are now settled; and it is from 
this point that an expedition should 
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start with a view of reaching the op- 
posite coast. Hitherto, during our 
progress into the interior, we had 
seen no sign of human habitations. 
After proceeding for two hours up 
the Mammonie, we reached two or 
three native huts, where a few canoes 
were collected. As our own craft was 
prevented by her draught of water 
from proceeding farther, we appro- 
priated three of these, and in them 
forced our way for some hours up the 
rapid current, sometimes obliged to 
get out and wade, and pull them after 
us, and always, on aceount of their 
rickety character, running consider- 
able risk of an involuntary bath,—one 
that we took of our own free will, 
having first carefully chosen a small 
pool, so clear that a stray alligator 
would have been visible, was very 
enjoyable, and rendered our rough 
meal, partaken under the spreading 
shade of the Hagiron, or Ficus In- 
dieus, doubly grateful. We indeed 
needed something to support us dur- 
ing the walk which followed, of three 
miles from the river, in a blazing sun, 
through woods and over hills, to the 
village of Chepo, situated on a swell- 
ing knoll in the broad savannah. 
Chepo contains a population of about 
1000 mestizoes and negroes. Most 
of the houses are square huts of split 
cane, with conical thatched roofs: a 
few, however, are built of bricks, and 
tiled ; one of these belonged to a very 
fat old negro woman, by profession a 
schoolmistress, and she, as a friend 
and old patient of our German doctor, 
received us with great empressement, 
Grass hammocks were swung up in all 
available corners. Her handmaidens 
bustled about under her orders, given 
in a loud high key, and prepared 
an elaborate repast. We, meantime, 
thought seriously over our future 
movements. We had already been 
two days in getting to Chepo, and’ 
we could not calculate upon reaching 
Fort Terabla for at least two days 
more, as our friends would be de- 
tained at their hacienda on the way. 
The uncertainty of boating expedi- 
tions, dependant upon wind and tide, 
and the necessity of my returning to 
Panama within the week, determined 
me to give up the idea of returning 
to the Bayanos, and to remain for the 
night at Chepo. Meantime our three 
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foreign friends departed to visit their 
hacienda. I can only suggest to more 
fortunate travellers the expediency of 
making an attempt to cross the Isth- 
mus at this point. From Chepo a 
depression of the chain was perfectly 
visible. The distance from Terabla 
to the Gulf of Mexico cannot be more 
than fifteen miles; yet, although com- 
paratively so near Panama, no one 
has attempted to traverse the coun- 
try. An armed party would be in- 
dispensable for the purpose, as the 
Darien Indians are the most ferocious 
tribe in the country, and well skilled 
in the use of poisoned arrows and the 
blowpipe. The very circumstance of 
their so jealously resisting the en- 
trance of a white man into their dis- 
trict, goes far to show that they are 
conscious of its holding out some 
unusual inducement to his stay there. 
It is, indeed, confidently asserted, 
upon information gained from them, 
as I have before said, that they con- 
stantly transport canoes of somé'size 
across this watershed. 

The day of our visit at Chepo hap- 
pened to be Sunday—a fact of which 
we were constantly reminded by the 
incessant crowing of game-cocks, 
which were tethered in the streets 
and little grass-grown plaza in front 
of the church which was to be the 
scene of their contests. Towards the 
afternoon, priests in their canonical 
garments, and sporting young gen- 
tlemen in white trousers and shirts, 
collected there to back their favour- 
ites and witness the sport. The ex- 
citement seemed to have communi- 
cated itself to the birds, and they 
flapped their wings defiantly as their 
owners caressed and admired them. 
The cockpit was a primitive arrange- 
ment: a number of logs of wood 
ranged round a clear space about 
fifty feet square. I was introduced 
to one of the most fashionable and 
celebrated of the sporting characters 
in Chepo, a handsome young gentle- 
man of colour, in spotless white, but 
without shoes or stockings or coat, 
who informed me that his cock was to 
be engaged in the first match; and 
he secured me a good place in the 
ring, which was soon crowded with 
anxious faces. Then two men ad- 
vanced into the centre of the ring 
with the cocks, and after re-sharp- 
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ening the points of their long spurs, 
and whetting them with lemon-juice, 
they set them two or three times at 
one another to get their blood up, 
then let them go, and the fight fairly 
began. I never saw anything equal 
to the excitement of the spectators 
during the contest, which was as 
bloody and disgusting as such exhi- 
bitions must ever be. Unable to 
retain their seats, they danced about, 
swearing and cheering with frantic 
gesticulations. Every time one of 
the unfortunate birds tried to escape 
from his opponent, he was seized by 
his backer, who, having previously 
filled his mouth with sugar-cane 
juice, plunged the head of the cock, 
streaming with blood, into it, and so 
succeeded in washing his wounds and 
refreshing him for a renewal of the 
conflict. Then disputes arose as to 
which was winning; and the betting 
became fast and furious, and the 
wretched cocks more acharné, as 
they almost cut each other’s heads 
off. Twice they were both so ex- 
hausted as to be unable to raise 
themselves to their legs; but their 
merciless backers pressed them unre- 
lentingly to the contest, until at last 
the one which, to my inexperienced 
eyes, had promised to be the victor, 
was stretched gasping and bleeding 
on the ground, and his opponent, 
getting on his prostrate body, ma- 
naged to effect a feeble crow, and 
then tumbled head-over-heels in an 
effort to give his wings a triumphant 
flap. He was the property of my 
friend, who had worked himself up 
to a pitch of frenzied delight, and 
who now bore off, amid the cheers 
of those who had won money by him, 
the mangled conqueror. This young 
man dined with us the same evening, 
and was still so overcome with the 
effects of his excitement, that he 
could touch nothing, as he naively 
remarked that he never could eat 
anything the day a cock of his was 
to fight. 

Not caring to witness a repetition 
of so disagreeable a spectacle, my 
friend and I strolled through the 
village, and seeing a group of its 
female inhabitants collected on a 
grassy knoll, we joined them, and 
entered into conversation without 
any more formal introduction, after 
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the custom of the country. One of 
the amenities of travel in these parts 
is absence of ceremony in social in- 
tercourse. We wander through the 
guiet little village streets, and look 
in at the open doors at a snug family 
circle swinging in hammocks, and, 
without more ado we walk in, and 
are soon swinging away as well, ex- 
changing cigarettes, mingling our 
fragrant clouds with theirs, as if our 
intimacy had been of years’ standing. 
The black eyes of the signoritas are 
at first modestly cast down, but they 
soon dance with merriment at the 
bad Spanish of the estrajeros Ingleses. 
As the night advances, the negro 
portion of the population begin to 
amuse themselves with music and 
dancing. The incessant drumming 
and strumming on tomtoms and 
banjos, and nvisy shouts as_ they 
accompany the melodies with their 
shrill voices, render sleep impos- 
sible. Nor is the absence of rest 
compensated for by any exhibition 
worth seeing; the indecent gestures 
of their dances, their loud choruses, 
and harsh music, are neither pleasant 
to eyeor ear. So we sought the hos- 
pitable roof of our old hostess. Alas! 
we found no peace here. This re- 
spectable female’s voice was louder 
and shriller than any negro chorus ; 
her piercing tones nearly drove us 
distracted, as she stumped about, 
chattering to us, or scolding every- 
body else. She was scarcely ever 
without a lighted cigar in her mouth 
—by that I mean the lighted end of 
it, the usual way of smoking here 
being the reverse of ours, as, by smok- 
ing through the lighted end, it is sup- 
posed that the precious weed is eco- 
nomised. Sometimes a few puffs 
were taken in an orthodox way, and 
the consequence was, that, from con- 
stant chewing at both ends, our old 
lady’s cigar was a mass of pulp, which 
she used sometimes to insert, for the 
= of convenience, into ee — 
plaits of her greasy grey hair, where 
it hung by the side of her oily cheek, 
an especially disgusting append 

. Our dismay was great when this fat 
old creature announced her intention 
of shutting up the house: this, as it 
only consisted of one room, we strong- 
ly objected to. Our remonstrances 
were futile; the doors were firmly 
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barred, and we lay groaning in the 
heat, by the light of a flickering taper, 
just bright enough to display the 
stout proportions of our ebony host- 
ess stretched on a hammock, on each 
side of which a bare leg gracefully 
depended. When we thought she 
was asleep, we attempted noiselessly * 
to open the door, but a fatal crack 
revealed us, and, springing in the 
scantiest of apparel to the rescue, 
she overwhelmed us with a torrent 
of invective, and we shrank back 
discomfited, to growl in our ham- 
mocks, or roll uneasily upon a mat on 
the floor until morning. 

As, through the kindness of an 
extensive landed proprietor in the 
neighborhood, : we were provided 
with horses to return across the coun- 
try to Panama, we started on the fol- 
lowing morning on horseback, in- 
tending to make our first day’s jour- 
ney to his hacienda. Our way lay 
chiefly through open savannah coun- 
try. On the right, the wooded range 
of the Cordilleras, here depressed to 
an average altitude of not more than 
1200 or 1500 feet above the sea-level, 
presented an irregular outline; to 
the left the country stretched away 
in gentle undulations seaward, the 
bottoms well wooded and marshy, 
the hills covered with long waving 
grass, admirably adapted for grazing 
purposes : the population is, however, 
Sparse and scattered. During our 
ride of seven hours, we only passed 
one insignificant village, and not un- 
til we arrived at the haciendas of 
Paso El Blanco and San Antonio did 
we see hundreds of head of cattle 
luxuriating in the rich pasture. At 
the latter of these we passed a com- 
fortable night, and were off again 
soon after daylight across a never- 
ending succession of grassy hills: 
sometimes broad belts of timber 
divided the meadows, and looked 
like the wooded banks of a broad 
river of verdure; here houses and 
oxen were to be seen dotting its 
smooth surface as they waded about, 
showing little more than their backs 
above the At San José, one 
of the largest cattle-farms in the dis- 
trict, a number of horses were driven 
into a kraal,and dexterously lassoed 
for our benefit ; we were soon astride. 
of them, and took advantage of our 
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fresh steeds to push on more rapidly, 
galloping over the turf after our 
picturesque guide, who despised 
paths and indulged in short cuts— 
the result being that we were either 
bogged in a marsh or involved in an 
inextricable thicket, where creepers 
‘like chain cables swung between the 
trees, and swept the unwa 
senger from his saddle, to the in- 
finite astonishment of himself and 
his steed. 

After fording a considerable river, 
we halted upon its banks to break- 


fast at the large village of Pachora— 
a collection of reed huts, peopled by 
the usual mixed race of Negro, In- 


dian, and Spaniard. It happened to 
be a gala-day, and some of the popu- 
lation were collected under the trees, 
dancing to the music of a drum, a tom- 
tom, a banjo, and a fiddle ; the women 
were sprucely attired with flowers 
in their hair, and interrupted their 
national ces on our arrival to 
waltz for our benefit, and show the 
advanced stage of their civilisation. 
After leaving Pachora, our way 
lay through dense woods; and we 
pro, more slowly, but enjoyed 
a grateful shade. We were not en- 
couraged at the prospect of fording 
another river by a huge recently- 
killed alligator which lay stretched 
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upon its banks. Snakes now and 
then glided across our path; and 
both in birds and plants a tempting 
field was afforded to the naturalist. 
This variety, both in animal and 
vegetable life, beguiled our some- 
what fatiguing ride. I only delayed 
once, however, to knock over a mag- 


pas- nificent bird as large as a turkey, 


and which was pronounced by our 
guide to be the King of the Vultures, 
His magnificent pale-yellow plumage, 
and head surmoun by a golden 
comb, and in which black, white, 
and red were admirably contrasted, 
rendered him well worthy the respect 
which his dusky subjects, the ¢om- 
mon scavenger-bird of the country, 
pay him, and which has procured 

im his title of royalty. 

It was evening when we spurred 
our jaded steeds across the bridge, 
and, entering the old archway, passed 
through the fortifications, and clat- 
tered along the narrow streets of 
Panama. The whole distance from 
Ohepo is not much above fifty miles ; 
but the villanous state of the road, or 
rather path, had told upon horse and 
rider, and made us both glad to see 
our journey’s end; and it was with 
no little satisfaction that I once more 
dismounted at the hospitable and 
ever-open door of my kind host. 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?—PART VI. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Omne ignotum pro Magnifico—Rumour, knowing nothing of his antecedents, exalts 
Gentleman Waife into Don Magnifico. 


Tur Comedian and his two coadju- 
tors were followed to the Saracen’s 
Head Inn by a large crowd, but at 
respectful distance. Though I know 
few things less pleasing than to have 
been decoyed and entrapped into an 
unexpected demand upon one’s purse 
—when one only counted, too, upon 
an agreeable evening—and hold, 
therefore, in just abhorrence the cir- 
culating plate which sometimes fol- 
lows popular oration, homily, or other 
eloquent appeal to British liberality ; 
yet, I will venture to say, there was 
not a creature whom the Comedian 
had surprised into impulsive bene- 
ficence, who regretted his action, 
grudged its cost, or thought he had 
paid too dear for his entertainment. 
All had gone through a series of such 
pleasurable emotions, that all had, as 
it were, wished a vent for their grati- 
tude—and when the vent was found, 
it became an additional pleasure. 
Bat, strange to say, no one could 
satisfactorily explain to himself these 
two questions —for what, and to 
whom, had he given his money? It 
was not a general conjecture that the 
exhibitor wanted the money for his 
own uses. No, despite the evidence 
in favour of that idea, a person so 
respectable, so dignified — addressing 


them, too, with that noble assurance Will 


to which a man who begs for him- 
self is not morally entitled—a person 
thus characterised must be some 
high-hearted philanthropist who con- 
descended to display his powers at 
an institute purely intellectual, per- 
haps on behalf of an eminent but 
decayed author, whose name, from 
the respect due to letters, was deli- 
cately concealed. Mr. Williams, con- 
sidered the hardest head and most 
practical man in the town, originated 
and maintained that hypothesis. Pro- 
bably the stranger was an author 


himself—a great and affluent author. 
Had not great and affluent authors— 
men who are the boast of our time 
and land—acted, yea, on a common 
stage, and acted inimitably, too, on 
behalf of some lettered brother or 
literary object? ‘Therefore in these 
guileless minds, with all the pecu- 
niary advantages of extreme penury 
and forlorn position, the Comedian 
obtained the respect due to prosper- 
ous circumstances and high renown. 
But there was one universal wish 
expressed by all who had been pre- 
sent, as they took their way home- 
ward — and that wish was to renew 
the pleasure they had experienced, 
even if they paid the same price for 
it, Could not the long-closed theatre 


be reopened, and the great man be 
inda by philanthropic motives, 
and an assured sum, raised by volan- 


tary subscriptions, to tify the 
whale town, i he had ratified its 
selected intellect? Mr. Williams, in a 
state of charitable thaw, now softest 
of the soft, like most hard men when 
once softened, suggested this idea to 
the Mayor. The Mayor said, evasively, 
that he would think of it, and that he 
intended to pay his respects to Mr. 
Ohapman before he returned home, 
that very night—it was proper. Mr. 
illiams and many others wished to 
accompany his worship. But the kind 
magistrate suggested that Mr. Chap- 
man would be greatly fatigued ; that 
the presence of many might seem 
more an intrusion than a compliment ; 
that he, the Mayor, had better go 
alone, and at a somewhat later hour, 
when Mr. Chapman, though not re- 
tired to bed, might have had time for 
rest and refreshment. This delicate 
consideration had its weight; and the 
streets me! thin when a 

ig sto , on its way villa-wards, 
at the Bersosa's Head. ¥ 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


It is the interval between our first repinings and our final resignation, in which, bo 
with individuals and communities, is to be found all that makes a History worth 
telling. Ere yet we yearn for what is out of our reach, we are still in the cradle. When 
wearied out with our yearnings, Desire again falls asleep—we are on the deathbed. 


Sopny (leaning on her grand- 
father’s arm as they ascend the stair 
of the Saracen’s Head).—* But I am 
so tired, grandy—I’d rather go to bed 
at once, please !” 

Gextteman Warre. — “ Surely 
you could take something to eat first 
—something nice, Miss Chapman ?— 
(Whispering close) We can live in 
clover now”—a phrase which means 
(aloud to the landlady, who crossed 


the landing- place above) “ grilled. 


chicken and mushrooms for supper, 
ma’am! Why don’t you smile, Sophy ? 
Oh, darling, you are ill !” 

“No, no, grandy, dear—only tired 
—let me go to bed. I shall be better 
to-morrow—I shall indeed !”. 

Waife looked fondly into her face, 
but his spirits were too much exhi- 
larated to allow him to notice the 
unusual flush upon her cheek, except 
with admiration of the increased 
beauty which the heightened colour 
gave to her soft features. 

“ Well,” said he, “ you are a pretty 
child !—a very pretty child—and you 
act wonderfully. You would make a 
fortune on the stage ; but ”— 

Soprny (eagerly).—* But—no, no, 
never !—not the stage!” 

Waire.—“ I don’t wish you to go 
on the stage, as you know. A pri- 
vate exhibition—like the one to- 
night, for instance —has (thrusting 
his hand into his pocket) much to 
recommend it,” 

Sopny (with a sigh)“ Thank 
Heaven! that is over now — and 
you'll not be in want of money for a 
long, long time! Dear Sir Isaac !” 

She began caressing Sir Isaac, who 
received her attentions with solemn 
pleasure. They were now in Sophy’s 
room; and Waife, after again press- 
ing the child in vain to take some 
refreshment, bestowed on her his 
kiss and, blessing, and whistled 
Malbrook s’en va-t-en guerre to Sir 
Isaac, who eonsidering that melody 
an invitation to supper, licked his 





lips, and stalked forth, rejoicing, but 
decorous. 

Left alone, the child breathed long 
and hard, pressing her hands to her 
bosom, and sunk wearily on the foot 
of the bed. There were no shutters 
to the window, and the moonlight 
came in gently, stealing across that 
part of the wall and floor which the 
ray of the candle left in shade. The 
girl raised her eyes slowly towards 
the window—towards the glimpse of 
the blue sky, and the slanting lustre 
of the moon, There is a certain 
epoch in our childhood, when what is 
called the romance of sentiment first 
makes itself vaguely felt. And ever 
with the dawn of that sentiment, the 
moon and the stars take a strange 
and haunting fascination. Few per- 
sons in middle life—even though they 
be genuine poets— feel the peculiar 
spell in the severe stillness and 
mournful splendour of starry skies 
which impresses most of us, even 
though no poets at all, in that mystic 
age when childhood nearly touches 
upon youth, and turns an unquiet 
heart to those marvellous riddles 
within us and without, which we 
cease to conjecture when experience 
has taught us that they have no 
solution upon this side the grave. 
Lured by the light, the child rose 
softly, approached the. window, and 
resting her upturned face upon both 
hands, gazed long into the heavens, 
communing evidently with herself, 
for her lips moved and murmured 
indistinctly. Slowly she retired from 
the casement, and again seated her- 
self at the foot of the bed, discon- 
solate. And then her thoughts ran 
somewhat thus, though she might 
not have shaped them exactly in the 
same words: “No! I cannot under- 
stand it. Why was I contented and 
happy before I knew him? Why 
did I see no harm, no shame in this 
way of life—not even on that stage 
with those people — untill he said 
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“Tt was what he wished I had never 
stooped to.’ And grandfather says 
our paths are so different, they can- 
not cross each other again. There is 
a path of life, then, which I can 
never enter—there is a ‘path on 
which I must always, always walk, 
always, always, always that path 
—no escape ! Never to come into that 
other one where there is no disguise, 
no hiding, no false names — never, 
never!” — she star impatiently, 
and with a wild look—‘ It is killing 
me!” 

Then, terrified by her own impe- 
tuosity, she threw herself on the bed, 
weeping low. Her heart had now gone 
back to her grandfather; it was smit- 
ing her for ingratitude to him. Could 
there be shame or wrong in what he 
asked—what he did? And was she to 
murmur if she aided him to exist? 
What was the opinion of a stranger 
boy, compared to the approving, shel- 
tering love of her sole guardian and 
tried fostering friend? And could 
people choose their own callings and 
modes of life? If one road went this 
way, another that: and they on the 
one road were borne farther and far- 
ther away from those on the other— 
as that idea came, consolation stop- 
ped, and in her Moiseless weeping 
there was a bitterness as of despair. 
Bat the tears ended by relieving the 
grief that caused them. Wearied out 
of conjecture and complaint, her mind 
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relapsed ‘into the old native, child- 
ish submission. With a fervour in 
which there was self-reproach, she 
repeated her meek, nightly prayer, 
that God would bless her dear grand- 
father, and suffer her to be his comfort 
and support, Then mechanically she 
undressed, extinguished the candle, 
and crept into bed. . The moonlight 
became bolder and bolder; it ad- 
vanced up the floors, along the walls ; 
now it floods her very pillow, and 
seems to her eyes to take a holy lov- 
ing kindness, holier and more loving 
as the lids droop beneath it,” A vague 
remembrance of some tale of “ Guar- 
dian spirits,” with which Waife had 
once charmed her wonder, stirred 
through her lulling thoughts, linking 
itself with the presence of that encir- 
cling moonlight. There! see the eye- 
lids are closed, no tear upon their 
fringe. See the dimples steal out 
as the sweet lips are parted. She 
sleeps, she dreams already! Where 
and what is the rude world of wak- 
ing now? Are there not guardian 
spirits? Deride the question if thou 
wilt, stern man, the reasoning and 
self-reliant — but thou, O fair mo- 
ther—who hast marked the strange 
happiness on the face of a child that 
has wept itself to sleep—what say- 
est thou to the soft tradition, which 
surely had its origin in the heart of 
the earliest mother ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


There is no man so friendless but what he can find a friend sincere enough to tell him dis- 
agreeable truths. 


Meanwhile the Comedian had 
made himself and Sir Isaac extremely 
comfortable. No unabstemious man 
by habit was Gentleman Waife. He 
could dine on a crust, and season it 
with mirth; and as for exciting 
drinks, there was a childlike inno- 
cence in his humour never known to 
a brain that has been washed in al- 
cohol. But on this special occasion, 
Waife’s heart was made so bounteous 
by the novel sense of prosperity, that 
it compelled him to treat himself. He 
did honour to the grilled chicken, to 
which he had vaitly tempted Sophy. 
He ordered half a pint of port to be 





mulled into negus. He helped him- 
self with a bon, if hinbelt were 
a* guest, and nodded each time he 
took off his glass, as much as to say, 
“ Your health, Mr. Waife!” He even 
offered a glass of the exhilarating 
draught to Sir Isaac, who exceed- 
ingly offended retreated under the\ 
sofa, whence he peered forth through 
his deciduous ringlets, with brows 
koit in grave rebuke. Nor was it 
without deliberate caution—a whisker 
first, and then a paw—that he emerg- 
ed from his retreat, when a plate, 
heaped with the remains of the feast, 
was placed upon the hearth-rug. 
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The supper over, and the attendant 
one, the negus still left, Waife lighted 
is pipe, and gazing on Sir Isaac, thus 

addressed that canine philosopher: 
“Tllustrious member of the Quadru- 
pedal Society of Friends to Man, and, 
as possessing those abilities for prac- 
tical life which but few friends to 
man ever display in his service, pro- 
moted to high rank— Commissary 
General of the Victualling Depart- 
ment, and Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer—I have the honour to inform 
you that a vote of thanks in your 
favour has been propesed in this 
House, and carried unanimously.” 
Sir Isaac, looking shy, gave another 
lick to the plate, and wagged his 
tail. “It is true that thou wert once 
(shall I say it?) in fault at ‘ Beauty 
and Worth,’—thy memory deserted 
thee ; thy peroration was on the verge 
of a break down; but ‘Nemo morta- 
lium omnibus horis sapit,’ as the 
Latin grammar philosophically ex- 
presseth it. Mortals the wisest, not 
only on two legs, but even upon 
four, oceasionally stumble. ‘The 
greatest general, statesman, sage, is 
not he who commits no blunder, 
but he who best repairs a blunder, 
and converts it to success. This 
was thy merit and distinction! It 
hath never been mine! I recognise 
thy superior genius. I place in thee 
unqualified confidence; and consign- 
ing thee to the arms of Morphens, 
since I see that panegyric acts on thy 
nervous system as a salubrious 
soporific, I now move that this House 
do resolve itself into a Committee of 
Ways and Means for the Considera- 
tion of the Budget !” 

Therewith, while Sir Isaac fell in- 
to a profound sleep, the Oomedian 
deliberately emptied his pockets on 
the table; and arranging gold and 
silver before him, thrice carefally 
counted the total, and then divided 
it into sundry small heaps. 

“That's for the bill,” quoth ‘he— 
/* Civil listl—a large item. That’s 
for Sophy, the darling! She shall 
have a teacher, and learn French— 
Educating grant.—Current expenses 
for the next fortnight ;—Miscellane- 
ous Estimates; tobacco—we’ll call 
that Secret Service Money. Ah, 
scamp—vagrant, is not Heaven kind 
to thee at last? A few more such 
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nights, and who knows but thine 
old age may have other roof than the 
workhouse? And Sophy ?—Ah, what 
of her? Merciful Providence, spare 
my life till she has outgrown its 
uses!” A tear came to his eye ; he 
brushed it away quickly, and re- 
counting his money, hummed a joy- 
ous tune. 

The door opened; Waife looked 
up in surprise, sweeping his hand 
over the coins, and restoring them to 
his pocket. 

The Mayor entered. 

As Mr. Hartopp walked slowly up 
the room, his eyes fixed Waife’s; and 
that eye was so searching, though 
so mild, that the Comedian felt him- 
self change colour. His gay spirits 
fell — falling lower and lower, the 
nearer the Mayor’s step came to him ; 
and when Hartopp, without speak- 
ing, took his hand—not ia compli- 
ment — not in congratulation, but 
pressed it as if, in deep compassion, 
still looking him full in the face, with 
those pitying, penetrating eyes, the 
Actor experienced a sort of shock, as 
if he were read through, despite all 
his histrionic disguises—read through 
to his heart’s core; and, as silent as 
his visitor, sunk back on his chair— 
abashed—discongerted. 

Mr. Hartropr.— Poor man!” 

Tue Comepian (rousing himself 
with an effort, but still confused).— 
“Down, Sir Isaac, down! This visit, 
Mr. Mayor, is an honour which may 
well take a dog by surprise! For- 
give him!” 

Mr. Harrorp (patting Sir Isaac, 
who was inquisitively sniffing his 
garments, and drawing a chair close 
to the Actor, who thereon edged his 
own chair a little away—in vain ; for, 
on that movement, Mr. Hartopp ad- 
vanced in proportion).—‘* Your dog 
is a very admirable and clever animal ; 
but in the exhibition of\ a learned 
dog, there is something which tends 
to sadden one. By what privations 
has he been forced out of his natural 
ways? By what fastings and severe 
usage have his instincts been distort- 
ed into tricks? Hunger is a stern 
teacher, Mr. Chapman; and to those 
whom it teaches, we cannot always 
give praise unmixed with pity.” 

Tur Comepran (ill at ease under this 
allegorical tone, and surprised at @ 
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uicker intelligence in Mr. wartes 

n he had given that person credit 
for).—* You speak like an oracle, 
Mr. Mayor; but that dog, at least, 
has been mildly educated, and kindly 
used. Inborn genius, sir, will have 
its vent. Hum! a most intelligent 
audience honoured us to-night; and 
our best thanks are due to you.” 

Mr. Harrorr.—‘ Mr. Chapman, let 
us be frank with each other. I am 
not a clever man—perhaps a dull 
one. If I had set up for a clever 
man, I should not be where I am 
now. Hush! no compliments. But 
my life hus brought me into frequent 
contact with those who suffer; and 
the dullest of us gain a certain sharp- 
ness in the matters to which our 
observation is habitually drawn. 
You took me in at first, it is true. 
I thought you were a philanthropical 
humourist, who might have crotchets, 
as many benevolent men, with time 
on their hands and money in their 
pockets, are apt to form. But when 
it came to the begging hat (I ask 
your pardon—don’t let me offend 

ou)—when it came to the begging 

tat I recognised the man who wants 
philanthropy from others, and whose 
crotchets are to be regarded in a 
professional point of view. Sir, I 
have come here alone, because I 
alone perhaps see the case as it really 
is. Will you confide in me; you may 
do it safely. To be plain, who and 
what are you ?” 

Tue Comepian_ (evasively). — 
“What do you take me for, Mr. 
Mayor? What can I be other than 
an itinerant showman, who has had 
resort to a harmless stratagem in 
erder to obtain an audience, and 
create a surprise that might cover 
oe naked audacity of the ‘ begging 
at.’ ” 

Mr. Harrorp (gravely).—‘* When 
& man of your ability and education is 
reduced to such stratagems, he must 
have committed some great faults. 
Pray Heaven it be no worse than 
faults !” 

The Comepian (bitterly).—* That 
is always the way with the prosperous. 
Is a man unfortunate—they say, 
‘Why don’t he help himself?’ Does 
he try to help himself—they say, 
‘With so much ability, why does 
not he help himself better?’ Ability 
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and education! Snares and springes, 
Mr. Mayor! Ability and education! 
the two worst man-traps that a poor 
fellow can put his foot into! Aha! 
Did not you say, if you had set up to 
be clever, you would not be where 
you now are. A wise saying; I ad- 
mire you for it. Well, well, I and 
my dog have amused your townsfolk ; 
they have amply repaid us. We are 
public servants; according as we act 
in public—hiss us or applaud. Are 
we to submit to an inquisition into 
our private character? Are you to 
ask how many mutton bones has that 
dog stolen! how many cats has he 
worried! or how many shirts has the 
showman in his wallet! how many 
debts has he left behind him! what 
is his rent-roll on earth, and his 
account with heaven!—go and put 
those questions to ministers, philoso- 
phers, generals, poets. When they 
ave acknowledged your right to put 
them, come to me and the other 
dog !” 

Mr. Harrop (rising and drawing 
on his gloves,)—* I beg your pardon ! 
I have done, sir. And yet I con- 
ceived an interest in you. It is be- 
cause I have no talents myself that 
I admire those who have. I felt a 
mournful anxiety, too, for your poor 
little girl—so young, so engaging. And 
is it necessary that you should bring 
up that child in a course of life cer- 
tainly equivocal, and to females 
dangerous ?” 

The Comedian lifted his eyes sud- 
denly, and stared hard at the face of 
his visitor, and in that face there was 
so much of benevolent humanity—so 
much sweetness contending with au- 
thoritative rebuke—that the vdga- 
bond’s hardihood gave way ; he struck 
his breast, and groaned aloud. 

Mr. Harrorr (pressing on. the ad- 
vantage he had gained).—* And have 
you no alarm for her health? Do 
you not see how delicate she is? 
Do you not see that her very talent 
comes from her susceptibility to emo- 
tions, which must wear her away ?” 

Wairr.—* No, no! stop, stop, stop! 
you terrify me, you break my heart. 
Man, man! if is all for her that I 
toil, and show, and beg—if you call 
it begging. Do you think I care 
what becomes of this battered hulk ? 
Not a straw. What am I to do? 
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What! what! You teil me to con- 
fide in you—wherefore? How can 
ou help me? Who can help me? 

ould you give me employment? 
What am I fit for? Nothing! You 
could find work and bread for an 
Trish labourer, nor ask who or what 
he was; but to a man who strays 
towards you, seemingly from that 
sphere in which, if Poverty enters, 
she drops a curtsy, and is called 
‘genteel, you cry, ‘ Hold, pro- 
duce your passport; where are your 
credentials — references?’ I have 
none. I have slipped out of the 
world I once moved in. I can no 
more appeal to those I knew in it 
than if I had transmigrated from one 
of yon stars, and said ‘see there 
what I was once!’ Oh, but you do 
not think she looks ill!—do you? do 
you? Wretch that I am! And I 
thought to save her!” 

The old man trembled from head 
to foot, and his cheek was as pale as 
ashes. 

Again the good magistrate took his 
hand, but this time the clasp was 
encouraging. “Cheer up; where 
there is a will there is a way; you 
jastify the opinion I formed in your 
favour, despite all circumstances to 
the contrary. When I asked you 
to confide in me, it was not from 
curiosity, but because I would serve 
you, if I can. Reflect on what I have 
said. Trae, you can know but little 
of me. Learn what is said of me by 
my neighbours before you trust me 
farther. For the rest, to-morrow you 
will have many proposals to renew 
your performance. Excuse me if I 
do not actively encourage it. I will 
not, at least, interfere to your detri- 
ment; but—” 

“‘ Bat,” exclaimed Waife, not much 
heeding this address—*“ but you think 
she looks ill? you think this is injuring 
her? you think I am murdering my 
grandchild—my angel of life, my all !” 

“Not so; I spoke too bluntly. 
Yet still—” 

“ Yes, yes, yet still—” 

“Still, if you love her so dearly, 
would you blunt her conscience and 
love of truth? Were you not an 
impostor to-night? Would you ask 
her to reverence, and imitate, and 
pray for an impostor ?” 
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“I never saw it in that light!” 
faltered Waife, struck to the soul; 
“never, never, so help me Hea 
ven |” 

“T felt sure you did not,” said the 
Mayor ; “ you saw but the sport of 
the thing ; you took to it as a school- 
boy. Ihave known many such men, 
with high animal spirits like yours. 
Such men err thoughtlessly ; but did 
they ever sin consciously, they could 
not keep those high spirits! Good 
night, Mr. Chapman, I shall hear from 
you again.” 

The door closed on the form of the 
visitor ; Waife’s head sunk on his 
breast, and all the deep lines upon 
brow and cheek stood forth, records 
of mighty griefs revived—a coun- 
tenance so altered, now that its inno- 
cent arch play was gone, that you 
would not have known it. At length 
he rose very quietly, took up the 
candle, and stole into Sophy’s room. 
Shading the light with careful hand, 
he looked on her face as she slept. 
The smile was still upon the parted 
lip—the child was still in the fairy 
land of dreams. But the cheek was 
thinner than it had been weeks ago, 
and the little hand that rested on the 
coverlid seemed wasted. Waife took 
that hand noiselessly into his own; it 
was hotand dry. He dropped it witha 
look of unutterable fear and anguish ; 
and shaking his head piteously, 
stole back again. Seating himself 
by the table at which he had been 
caught counting his gains, he folded 
his arms, and rooted his gaze on the 
floor; and there, motionless, and as 
if in stupified suspense of thought 
itself, he sate till the dawn crept over 
the sky—till the sun shone into the 
windows. The dog, crouched at his feet, 
sometimes started up and whined as 
to attract his notice : he did not heed it. 
The clock struck six, the house began 
to stir. The chambermaid came into 
the room; Waife rose and took his 
hat, brushing its nap mechanically 
with his sleeve. “ Who did you say 
was the best here?” he asked with a 
vacant smile, touching the chamber- 
maid’s arm. 

“ Sir! the best—what !” 

“The best doctor, ma’am—none of 
your parish apothecaries — the best 
physician— Dr. Gill—did you say 
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Gill? Thank you; his address, High man Waife smiled graciously, and 


Street. Close by, ma’am.” With his left the roon. Sir 


saac stretched 


grand bow—such is habit !—Gentle- himself, and followed. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In every civilised society there is found a race of men who retain the instincts of the aboriginal 


cannibal, and live upon their fellow men as a natural food. These interesting but formid- 
able bipeds, having caught their victim, invariably select one part of his body on which to 
fasten their relentless grinders. The part thus selected is peculiarly susceptible, Providence 
having made it alive to the least nibble; it is situated just above the hip-joint, it is protected 
by a tegument of exquisite fibre, vulgarly called “ THe BREECHES POCKET.” The thoroughbred 
Anthropophagite usually begins with his own relations and friends; and so long as he con- 
fines his voracity to the domestic circle, the Laws interfere little, if at all, with his venerable 
propensities. But when he has exhausted all that allows itself to be edible in the bosom of 
private life, the Man-eater falls loose on Society, and takes to prowling—then “Sawve qué 
peut /” the Laws rouse themselves, put on their spectacles, call for their wigs and gowns, 
and the Anthropophagite turned prowler is not always sure of his dinner. It is when he 
has arrived at this stage of development that the Man-eater becomes of importance, enters 





into the domain of History, and occupies the thoughts of Moralists. 


On the same morning in which 
Waife thus went forth from the 
“Saracen’s Head” in quest of the 
doctor, but at a later hour, a man, 
who, to judge by the elaborate smart- 
ness of his attire, and the jaunty as- 
surance of his saunter, must have 
wandered from the gay, purlieus of 
Regent Street, threaded his way 
dlong the silent and desolate thor- 
oughfares that intersect the remotest 
districts of Bloomsbury. He stopped 
at the turn into asmall street still more 
sequestered than those. which led to 
it, and looked up to the angle on the 
wall whereon the name of the street 
should have been inscribed. But the 
wall had been lately whitewashed, 
and the whitewash had obliterated 
the expected epigraph. The man 
muttered an impatient execration ; 
and turning round as if to seek a 
passenger of whom to make inquiry, 
beheld, on the opposite side of the 
way, another man apparently engaged 
in the same research. Involuntarily 
each crossed over the road towards 
the other. 

“ Pray, sir,” quoth the second way- 
farer in that desert, can you tell me 
if this is a street that is called a 
Place—Poddon-Place, Upper ?” 

“Sir,” returned the spracer way- 
farer, “ it is the question 1 would have 
asked of you.” 

“Strange !” 

“Very strange indeed that more 
than one person can, in this busy 





employ himself in discovering a 
Poddon Place! Not a soul to inquire 
of — not a shop that I see — not an 
orange stall !” 

“Ha!” cried the other, in a hoarse 
sepulchral voice — “Ha! there is a 
pot-boy! Boy—boy—boy! I say; 
Hold, there! hold! Is this Poddon 
Place—U pper ?” 

“Yes, it be,” answered the pot- 
boy, with a sleepy air, caught in that 
sleepy atmosphere; and chiming his 
pewter against an area rail with a 
dull clang, he chanted forth ‘‘ Pots 
oho!” with a note as dirge-like as 
that which in the City of the Plague 
chanted “‘ Out with the dead !”” 

Meanwhile the two wayfarers ex- 
changed bows and parted—the sprucer 
wayfarer, whether from the indulgence 
of a reflective mood, or from an habi- 
tual indifference to things and _per- 
sons not concerning him, ceased _ 
notice his fellow-solitary, and rather 
busied himself in sundry little coquet- 
ries appertaining to his own person. 
He passed his hand through his hair, 
rearranged the cock of his hat, looked 
complacently at his boots, which still 
retained the gloss of the morning’s var- 
nish, drew down bis wristbands, and 
in a word, gave signs of a man who 
desires to make an effect, and feels, 
that he ought todo it. So occupied 
was he in this self-commune, that 
when he stopped at length at one of 
the small doors in the small street, 
and lifted his hand to the knocker, 
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he started to see that Wayfarer the 
Second was by his side. 

The two men now examined éach 
other briefly but deliberately. Way- 
farer the First was still young—cer- 
tainly handsome, but with an inde- 
scribable look about the eye and lip, 
from which the other recoiled with 
an instinctive awe—a hard look, a 
cynical look —a sidelong, quiet, defy- 
ing, remorseless look. His clothes 
were so new of gloss, that they seemed 
put on for the first time, were shaped 
to the prevailing fashion, and of a 
taste for colours less subdued than is 
usual with Englishmen, yet still such 
as a person of good mien could wear 
without incurring the charge of vul- 
garity, though liable to that of self- 
conceit. If you doubted that the man 
were a gentleman, you would have 
been puzzled to guess what else he 
could be. Were it not for the look 
we have mentioned, and which was 
perhaps not habitual, his appearance 
might have been called prepossess- 
ing. In his figure there was the 
grace, in his step the elasticity, which 
come from just proportions and mus- 
cular strength. In his hand he car- 
ried a supple switch stick, slight and 
innocuous to appearance, but weight- 
ed at the handle after the fashion of a 
life-preserver. The tone of his voice 
was not displeasing to the ear, though 
there might be something artificial 
in the swell of it—the sort of tone 
men assume when they desire to 
seem more frank and off-hand than 
belongs to their nature—a sort of 
rollicking tone which is to the voice 
what swagger is to the gait. Still 
that look !—it produced on you the 
effect which might be created by 
some strange animal, not without 
beauty, but deadly to man. Wayfarer 
the Second was big and burly, middle- 
aged, large-whiskered, his complexion 
dirty. He wore a wig,—a wig evi- 
dent, unmistakable—a wig curled 
and rusty—over the wig a dingy 
white hat. His black stock fitted 
tight round his throat, and across his 
breast he had thrown the folds of a 
Scotch plaid. 

WayFARER THE FiRst.—“ You call 
here, too—on Mrs. Crane ?” 

WAYFARER THE SECOND. — “ Mrs. 


Orane ?—you too? Strange!” 
_ Wayrarer THE First (with con- 
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strained civility).— “Sir, I call on | 
business—private business.” . 

WAYFARER THE SECOND (with can- 
did surliness).—* So do’ L.” 

WAYFARER THE FIRST.—“ Oh !” 

WAYFARER THE SECOND. —“ Ha! 
the locks unbar !” 

The door opened, and an old 
meagre Wwoman- servant presented 
herself. 

WayFAaRER THE FiRsT (gliding 
before the big man with a serpent’s 
undulating celerity of movement).— 
‘*Mrs. Crane lives here?” —“ Yes.” 
“She’s at home, I suppose?” — 
“ Yes!” “Take up my card; say I 
come alone—not with this gentleman.” 

Wapyfarer the Second seems to have 
been rather put out by the manner of 
his rival. He recedes a step. 

“You know the lady of this man- 
sion well, sir ?” 

“ Extremely well.” 

“Ha! then I yield you the pre 
cedence; I yield it, sir, but condi- 
tionally. You will not be long ?” 

“Not a moment longer than I can 
help ; the land will be clear for you 
in an hour or less.” 

“Or less, so please you, let it be 
or less. Servant, sir.” 

“Sir, yours. — Come, my Hebe; 
track the dancers, that is, go up the 
stairs, and let me renew the dreams of 
youth in the eyes of Crane!” 

The old woman, meanwhile, had 
been turning over the card in her 
withered palm, looking from the card 
to the visitor’s face, and then to the 
card again, and mumbling to herself. 
At length she oom : 

“You, Mr. Losely —you ! —Jasper 
Losely! how you be changed! what 
ha’ ye done to yourself? where’s your 
comeliness ? where’s the look that 
stole ladies’ hearts? — you, Jasper 
Losely ! you are his goblin !” 

“Hold your peace, old hussey!” 
said the visitor, evidently annoyed 
at remarks so disparaging. “I 
am Jasper Losely, more bronzed 
of cheek, more iron of hand.” He 
raised his switch with a threatening 
gesture, that might be in play, for 
the lips wore smiles, or might 
be in earnest, for the brows were 
bent ; and pushing into the passage, 
and shutting the door, said — “ Is 
your mistress up-stairs? show me to 
her room, or—”. The old crone gave 
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him one angry glance, which sunk 
frightened beneath the cruel gleam 
of his eyes, and hastening up the 
stairs with a quicker stride than her 
age seemed to warrant, cried out— 
“Mistress, mistress! here is Mr. 
Losely!— Jasper Losely himself!” 
By the time the visitor had reached 
the landing-place of the first floor, a 
female form had emerged from a room 
above ;—a female face peered over 
the banisters. Losely iooked up and 
started as he saw it. A haggard face 
—the face of one over whose life 
there has passed a blight. When 
last seen by him it had possessed 
beauty, though of a masculine rather 
than womanly character. Now of 
that beauty not a trace! the cheeks 
sunken and hollow, left the nose 
sharp, long, beaked as a bird of prey. 
The hair, once glossy in its ebon hue, 
now grizzled, harsh, neglected, hung 
in tortured tangled meshes—a study 
for an artist who would paint a fury. 
But the eyes were bright—brighter 
than ever ; bright now with a glare 
that lighted up the whole face bend- 
ing over the man. In those burning 
eyes was there love? was there hate? 
was there welcome? was there men- 
ace? Impossible to distinguish ; but 
at least one might perceive that there 
was joy. 

“So,” said the voice from above, 
“so we do meet at last, Jasper 
Losely ; you are come!” 

Drawing a loose kind of dressing- 
robe more closely round her, the 
mistress of the house now descended 
the stairs—rapidly, flittingly, with a 
step noiseless as a spectre’s, and, 
grasping Losely firmly by the hand, 
led him into a chill, dank, sunless 
drawing-room, gazing into his face 
fixedly all the while. 

He winced and writhed. “ There, 
there, let us sit down, my dear Mrs. 
Crane.” 

“And once I was called Bella.” 

“Ages ago! Basta! All things 
have their end. Do take those eyes of 
yours off my face; they were always 
so bright !—and—really now they are 
perfect burning-glasses! How close it 
is. Peuh! I am dead tired. May I ask 
for a glass of water—a drop of wine 
in it—or—brandy will do as well ?” 

“Ho! you have come to brandy, 
and morning drams—eh, Jasper ?” 
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said Mrs, Crane with a strange dreary 
accent. “I too once tried if fire could 
burn up thought, but it did not suc- 
ceed with me; that is years ago ;— 
1 aa the bottles are full 
sti ” 

While thus speaking, she had un- 
locked a chiffonier of the shape usually 
found in “ genteel lodgings,” and 
taken out a leathern spirit-case con- 
taining four bottles, with a couple of 
wine-glasses. This case she placed 
on the table before Mr. Losely, and 
contemplated him at leisure while he 
helped himself to the raw spirits. 

As she thus stood, an acute stu- 
dent of Lavater might have recog- 
nised, in her harsh and wasted coun- 
tenance, signs of an original nature 
superior to that of her visitor; on 
her knitted brow, a sense higher in 
quality than on his smooth low fore- 
head; on her straight stern lip, less 
cause for distrust than in the false 
good-humour -which curved his hand- 
some mouth into that smile of the 
fickle, which, responding to mirth but 
not to affection, is often lighted and 
never warmed. It is true that in 
that set pressure of her lip there 
might be cruelty, and, still more, the 
secretiveness which can harbour de- 
ceit; and yet, by the nervous work- 
ings of that lip, when relieved from 
such pressure, you would judge the 
woman to be rather by natural tem- 
perament passionate and impulsive 
than systematically crael or deliber- 
ately false— false or cruel only as 
some predominating passion became 
the soul’s absolute tyrant and adopted 
the tyrant’s vices. Above all, in 
those very lines destructive to beauty, 
that had been ploughed, not by time, 
over her sallow cheeks, there was 
written the susceptibility to grief, to 
shame, to the sense of fall, which 
was not visible in the unreflective 
reckless aspect of the sleek human 
animal before her. 

In the room, too, there were some 
evidences of a cultivated taste. On 
the walls, book-shelves, containing 
volumes of a decorous and severe 
literature, such as careful parents 
allow to studious daughters — the 
stately masterpieces of Fénélon and 
Racine — selections, approved by 
boarding-schools, from Tasso, Dante, 
Metastasio;— amongst English au- 
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thors, Addison, Johnson, Blair (his 
lectures as well as sermons)—elemen- 
tary works on such sciences as admit 
female neophytes into their porticoes 
if not into their penetralia—botany, 
chemistry, astronomy. Prim as sol- 
diers on parade stood the books—not 
a gap in their ranks—evidently never 
now displaced for recreation — well 
bound, yet faded, dusty ;—relics of a 
bygone life. Some of them might 
perhaps have been prizes at school, 
or birthday gifts from proud rela- 
tions. There too, on the table, near 
the spirit-case, lay open a once hand- 
some workbox—no silks now on the 
skeleton reels—discoloured, but not 
by use, in its nest of tarnished silk, 
slept the golden thimble. There too, 
in the corner, near a music-stand 
piled high with musical compositions 
of various schools and graduated 
complexity, from “lessons for begin- 
ners’ to the most arduous gamut of 
a German oratorio, slunk patheti- 
cally a poor lute harp, the strings 
long since broken. There too, by 
the window, hung a wire bird-cage, 
the bird long since dead. In a word, 
round the woman gazing on Jasper 
Losely, as he complacently drank his 
brandy, grouped the forlorn tokens 
of an early state—the lost golden age 
of happy girlish studies, of harmless 
girlish tastes. 

“Basta—eno’,” said Mr. Losely, 
pushing aside the glass which he had 
twice filled and twice drained—* to 
business. Let me see the child—I 
feel up to it now.” 

A darker shade fell over Arabella 
Crane’s face as she said— 

“The child -she is not here! I 
have disposed of her long ago.” 

“Eh !—disposed of her! what do 
you mean ?” 

“Do you ask as if you feared I 
had put her out of the world? No! 
Well, then—you come to England to 
see the child? You miss—you love, the 
child of that—of that—”. She paused, 
checked herself, and added in an al- 
tered voice—“of that honest, high- 
minded gentlewoman, whose memory 
must be so dear to me—you love that 
child ; very nataral, Jasper.” 

“Love her! a child I have scarce- 
ly seen since she was born!—do talk 
common sense. No. Bat have I not 
told you that she ought to be money's 
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worth to me—ay, and she shall be 
yet, despite that proud man’s disdain- 
fal insolence.” 

“That proud man—what, you have 
ventured to address him—visit him 
—since your return to England ?” 

“Of course. That’s what brought 
me over. I ony, or the man would 
rejoice at what I told him—open his 
purse-strings—lavish blessings and 
bank-notes. And the brute would 
not even believe me—all because” — 

“Because you had sold the right 
to be believed before. I told yon, 
when I took the child, that you 
would never succeed there—that I 
would never encourage you in the 
attempt. But you had sold the 
fature, as you sold your past—too 
cheaply, it seems, Jasper.” 

‘Too cheaply, indeed. Who could 
ever have supposed that I should 
have been fobbed off with such a 
pittance ?” 

“ Who, indeed, Jasper! You were 
made to spend fortunes, and call 
them pittances when spent, Jasper! 
You should have been a prince, 
Jasper—such princely tastes! Trink- 
ets and dress, horses and dice, and 
plenty of ladies to look and die. Such 
princely spirit too!—bounding all 
return for loyal sacrifice to the honour 
you vouchsafed in accepting it!” 

Uttering this embittered irony, 
which nevertheless seemed rather to 
please than to offend her guest, she 
kept moving about the room, and 
(whether from some drawer in the 
furniture, or from her own person, 
Losely’s careless eye did not observe) 
she suddenly drew forth a miniature, 
and, placing it before him, exclaimed 
—“Ah, but you are altered from 
those days—see what you then were!” 

Losely’s gaze, thus abruptly invited, 
fixed itself on the effigies of a youth 
eminently handsome, and of that 
kind of beauty which, without being 
effeminate, approaches to the fineness 
and brilliancy of the female counten- 
ance—a beauty which renders its 
possessor inconveniently conspicuous, 
and too often, by winning that ready 
admiration which it costs no effort to 
obtain, withdraws the desire of ap- 
plause from successes to be achieved 
by labour, and hardens egotism by 
the excuses it lends to self-esteem. 
It is true that this handsome face 
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had not the elevation bestowed by 
thoughtful expression; but thought- 
fal expression is not the attribute a 
inter seeks to give to the abstract 
comeliness of early youth—and it is 
seldom to be acquired without that 
constitutional wear and tear which is 
injurious to mere physical beauty. 
And over the whole countenance was 
diffused a sunny light, the freshness 
of thoughtless health, of luxuriant 
vigour, so that even that arrogant 
vanity which an acute observer might 
have detected as the prevailing men- 
tal characteristic, seemed but a 
glad exultation in the gifts of benig- 
nant nature. Not there the look 
which, in the matured man gazing on 
the bright ghost of his former self, 
might have daunted the timid and 
warned the wise. “And I was like 
this. True! I remember well when 
it was taken, and no one called it 
flattering,” said Mr. Losely with pa- 
thetic self-condolence. “ But I can’t 
be very much changed,” he added 
with a half laugh. “At my age one 
may have a manlier look, yet” —— 

“Yet still be handsome, Jasper,” 
said Mrs. Crane. “Youareso. But 
look at me—what am I?” 

“Qh, a very fine woman, my dear 
Crane—always were. But you ne- 
glect yourself; you should not do 
that; keep it up to the last. Well, 
but to return to the child. You have 
disposed of her without my consent, 
without letting me know.” 

“Letting you know! How many 
years is it since you even gave me 
your address? Never fear, she is in 
good hands.” 

“Whose? At all events I must 
see her.” 

“See her! What for ?” 

“What for! Hang it, it is natural 
that, now I am in England, I should 
at least wish to know what she is 
like. And I think it very strange 
that you should send her away, and 
then make all these difficulties. 
What's your object? I don’t under- 
stand it.” 

“My object? What could be my 
object but to serve you. At your 
request I took, fed, reared a child, 
whom you could not expect me to 
love, at my own cost. Did I ever ask 
you for a shilling? Did I ever suf- 
fer you to give meone? Never! At 


last, hearing no more from you, and 
what little I heard of you making me 
think that, if anything happened to 
me (and I was very ill at the time), 
you could only find her a burthen— 
at last, I say, the old man came to 
me—you had given him my address 
—and he offered to take her, and I 
consented. She is with him.” 

“The old man! She is with him! 
And where is he?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Humph ; how does he live? Can 
he have got any money ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Did any old friends take him up?” 

“ Would he go to old friends ?” 

Mr. Losely tossed off two fresh 
glasses of brandy, one after the other, 
and, rising, walked to and fro the 
room, his hands buried in his pock- 
ets, and in no comfortable vein of 
reflection. At length he paused and 
said, “ Well, upon the whole, I don’t 
see what I could do with the girl just 
at present, though, of course, I ought 
to know where she is, and with whom. 
Tell me, Mrs. Crane, what is she like 
—pretty or plain ?” 

“TI suppose the chit would be 
called pretty — by some persons at 
least.” 

“Very pretty? handsome?” asked 
Losely abruptly. 

“Handsome or not, what does it 
signify? what good comes of beauty? 
You had beauty enough; what have 
you done with it ?” 

At that question ag 4 drew him- 
self up with a sudden loftiness of 
look and gesture, which, though 
prompted but by offended vanity, 
improved the expression of the 
countenance, and restored to it much 
of its earlier character. Mrs. Crane 
gazed on him, startled into admira- 
tion, and it was in an altered voice, 
half reproachful, half bitter, that she 
continued— 

“ And now that you are satisfied 
about her, have you no questions to 
ask about me —what I do—how I 
live ?” 

“ My dear Mrs. Crane, I know that 
you are comfortably off, and were 
never of @ mercenary temper. I trust 

ou are heppy, and so forth—I wish 

were; things don’t prosper with 
me. If you could conveniently lend 
me a five-pound note—” 
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“ You would borrow of me, Jasper ? 
Ah! you come tome in your troubles. 
You shall have the money — five 
pounds — ten pounds— what you 
please, but you will call again for 
it?—you need me now—you will not 
utterly desert me now ?” 

“ Best of creatures!—never!” He 
seized her hand and kissed it. She 
withdrew it quickly from his clasp, 
and, glancing over him from head to 
foot, said, “But are you really in 
want?—you are well dressed Jasper ; 
that you always were.” 

“ Not always; threedays ago very 
much the reverse; but I have had a 
trifling aid, and—” 

“ Aid in England? from whom? 
where? Not from him whom, you 
say, you had the courage to seek ?” 

“From whom else? Have I no 
claim? A miserable alms flung to me. 
Curse him! I tell you that man’s 
look and language so galled me— 
so galled,” echoed Losely, shifting 
his hold from the top of his switch 
to the centre, and bringing the mur- 
derous weight of the lead down on 
the palm of his other hand, “that, if 
his eye had quitted mine for a mo- 
ment, I think I must have brained 
him, and been—” 

“ Hanged !” said Mrs. Crane. 

“Of course, hanged,” returned 
Losely, resuming the reckless voice 
and manner in which there was that 
— levity which comes from 

ardness of heart, as from the steel’s 
hardness comes the blade’s play. 
“But if a man did not sometimes 
forget consequences, there would be 
an end of the gallows. I am glad 
that his eye never left mine.” And 
the leaden head of the switch fell 
with a dull dumb sound on the floor.’ 

Mrs. Crane made no immediate re- 
joinder, but fixed on her lawless vi- 
sitor a gaze in which there was no 
womanly fear (though Losely’s aspect 
and gesture might have sent a thrill 
through the nerves of many a hardy 
man), but which was not without 
womanly compassion, her counte- 
nance gradually softening more and 
more, as if under the influence of re- 
collections mournful but not hostile. 
At length she said in a low voice, 
~“ Poor Jasper! Is all the vain am- 
bition that made you so false shrunk 
into a ferocity that finds you so 
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powerless? Would your existence, 
after all, have been harder, poorer, 
meaner if your faith had been kept 
to me !” 

Evidently disliking that turn in the 
conversation, but checking a reply 
which might have been rude had no 
visions of five pounds—ten pounds— 
loomed in the distance, Mr. Losely said, 
“ Pshaw! Bella, Pshaw! I was a fool, 
I dare say, and a sad dog—a very sad 
dog ; but I had always the greatest re- 
gard for you, and always shall! Hillo, 
what’s that? A knock at the door! 
Oh, by-the-by, a queer-looking man, in 
a white hat, called at the same time 
I did, to see you on private business 
—gave way to me—said he should 
come again ; may I ask who he is?” 

“T cannot guess ; no one ever calls 
here on business except the tax- 
gatherer,” 

The old woman-servant now en- 
tered. A gentleman, ma’am — says 
his name is Rugge.” 

“ Rugge—Rugge—let me think.” 

“T am here, Mrs. Crane,’ said the 
manager, striding in. “ You don’t 
perhaps call me to mind by name; 
but—oho—not gone, sir! I in- 
trude prematurely ?” 

“No, I have done; good-day, my 
dear Mrs. Crane.” 

‘Stay, Jasper. I remember you 
now, Mr. Rugge; take a chair.” . 

She whispered a few words into 
Losely’s ear, then turned to the man- 
ager, and said aloud: “Isaw you at 
Mr. Waife’s lodging, at the time he 
had that bad accident.” 

“ And I had the honour to accom- 
pany you home, ma’am, and — but 
shall I speak out before this gentle- 
man ?” 

“ Certainly; you see he is listen- 
ing to you with attention. This 
gentleman and I have no secrets 
from each other. What has become 
of that person? This gentleman 
wishes to know.” 

Losety. —“ Yes, sir, I wish to 
know—particularly.” 

Ruacr. — “So do I; that is partly 
what I came about. You are aware, 
I think, ma’am, that I engaged 
him and Juliet Araminta —- that is, 
Sophy.” 

Loszry.—* Sophy—engaged them, 
sir—how?’ 

Ruacr.—* Theatrical line, sir — 
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Rugge’s Exhibition; he was a great 
actor once, that fellow Waife.” 

Losetey. — Oh, actor !— well, sir, 
go op.” J 
~ Rueae (who in the course of his 
address turns from the lady to the 
gentleman, from the gentleman to the 
lady, with appropriate gesture and 
appealing look).—But he became a 
wreck, a block of a man; lost an éye 
and his voice too. However, to serve 
him, I took his grandchild and him 
too. He left me—shamefully, and 
ran off with his grandchild, sir. Now, 
ma’am, to be plain with you, that 
little girl I looked upon as my pro- 
perty~-a very valuable property. 
She is worth a great deal to me, and 
I have been done out of her. If you 
can help me to get her back, articled 
and engaged say for three years, I am 
willing and happy, ma’am, to pay 
something handsome — uncommon 
handsome.” 

Mrs. Crane (loftily).— Speak to 
that gentleman—/e may treat with 

ou.” 
‘ Losety.—‘ What do you call un- 
common handsome, Mr.—Mr. Tugge?” 

Ruece.—* Rugge! Sir; we shan’t 
disagree, I hope, provided you have 
the power to get Waife to bind the 
girl to me.” 

Lose. y.—* I may have the power 
to. transfer the young lady to your 
cate; young lady is a more respect- 
ful phrase than girl, and possibly to 
dispense with Mr. Waife’s consent to 
such arrangement, But excuse me 
if I say that I must know a little 
more of yourself, before I could pro- 
mise to exert such a power on your 
behalf.” 

Rucer.—* Sir, I shall be proud to 
improve our acquaintance. As to 
Waife, the old vagabond, he has in- 
jured and affronted me, sir. I don’t 
bear malice, but I have a spirit— 
Britons have a spirit, sir. And you 
will remember, ma’am, that when I 
rs y= you home, I observed 
that Mr. Waife was a mysterious man, 
and had apparently known better days, 
and that when a man is mysterious, 
and falls into the sere and yellow leaf, 
ma’am, without that which should 
accompany ld age, sir, one has a 
right to suspect that some time or 
other he has done something or other, 
ma’am, which makes him fear lest 


the very stones prate of his where- 
about, sir. And you did not deny, 
ma’am, that the mystery was suspi- 
cious, but you said, with uncommon 
good sense, that it was nothing to me 
what Mr. Waife had once been, so 
long as he was of use to me at that 
icular season. Since then, sir, he 
as ceased to be of use—ceased, too, in 
the unhandsomest manner. And if 
you would, ma’am, from a sense of 
justice, just unravel the mystery, put 
me in possession of the secret, it 
might make that base man of use to 
me again—give me a handle over him, 
sir, so that I might awe him into 
restoring my property, as, morally 
speaking, Juliet Araminta most un- 
doubtedly is. That’s why I call— 
leaving my company, to which I am 
a father, orphans for the present. But 
I have missed that little girl—that 
young lady, sir. I called her a pheno- 
menon, ma’am—missed her much—it 
is natural, sir; I appeal to you. No 
man can be done out of a valuable 
roperty and not feel it, if he has a 
east in his bosom. And if I had her 
back safe, I should indulge ambition. 
I have always had ambition. The 
theatre at York, sir, that is my am- 
bition; I had it from a child, sir; 
dreamed of it three times, ma’am. 
If I bad back my property in that 
phenomenon, I would go at the thing, 
slap bang, take the York, and bring 
out the phenomenon, with a claw /” 

Losey (musingly).—* You say the 
young lady is a phenomenon, and for 
this phenomenon you are willing to 
pay something handsome—a vague 
expression. Put it into £. s. d.” 

uaGr.—“ Sir, if she can be bound 
to me legally for three years, I would 
give £100. I did offer to Waife £50 
——to you, sir, £100.” 

Losely’s eyes flashed and his hands 
opened restlessly. “But, confound 
it, where is she ? have you no;clue?” 

Rueer.—* No, but, we can easily 
find one ; it was not worth my while 
to — a up, wy I was quite 
sure that, i ained my property 
in that pheneuieinen; the bs vould 
protect it.” 

Mrs. Orane (moving to the door). 
— ‘Well, Jasper Losely, you will 
sell the young lady, I doubt not; 
and when you have sold her, let me 
know.” She came back and whis- 
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pered, “You will not perhaps now 
want money from me, but I shall see 
you again; for, if you would find the 
child, you will need my aid.” 

“ Certainly, my dear friend, I will 
call again ; honour bright.” 

Mrs. Crane here bowed to the 
gentlemen, and swept out of the 
room. 

Thus left alone, Losely and Rugge 
looked at each other with a. shy and 
yet cunning gaze—Rugge’s hands in 
his trousers pockets, his head thrown 
back — Losely’s hands involuntarily 
expanded, his head bewitchingly bent 
forward, and a little on one side. 

“ Sir,” said Rugge at length, “ what 
do you say to a chop and a pint of 
wine? Perhaps we could talk more 
at our ease elsewhere. I am only in 
town for a day—left my company 
thirty miles off—orphans, as I said 
before.” 

“ Mr. Rugge,” said Losely, “I have 
no desire to stay in London, or indeed 
in England; and the sooner we can 
settle this matter-the better. Grant 
that we find the young lady, you 
provide for her board and lodging 
—-teach her your honourable pro- 
fession-— behave, of course, kindly 
to her”— 

“ Like a father.” 

“ And give to me the sum of £100.” 

“That is, if you can legally make 
her over to me. But, sir, may I in- 
quire by what authority you would 
act in this matter ?” 

“On that head it will be easy to 
satisfy you ; meanwhile I accept your 
proposal of an early dinner. Let us 
adjourn—is it to your house?” 

“TI have no exact private house in 
London; but I know a public one— 
commodious.” 

“Bé it so. After you, sir.” 

As they descended the stairs, the 
old woman-servant stood at the 
street door. Rugge went out first— 
the woman detained Losely. 

“ Do you find her altered ?” 

“Whom? Mrs. Crane ?—why, years 
will tell. But you seem to have 
known me-—-I don’t remember you.”’ 

“ Not Bridgett Greggs?” 

“Is it possible? I left you a 
middle - aged, rosy - faced woman. 
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True, I recognise you now. There’sa 
crown for you. I wish I had more to 
spare!” 

Bridgett pushed back the silver. 

“No—lI dare not! Take money 
from you, Jasper Losely! Mistress 
would not forgive me !” 

Losely, not unreluctantly, restored 
the crown to his pocket; and, with a 
snort, rather than sigh, of relief, step- 
ped into open daylight. As he cross- 
ed the street to join Rugge, who 
was waiting for him on the shady side, 
he mechanically turned to look back 
at the house, and, at the open window 
of an upper story, he beheld again 
those shining eyes which had glared 
down on him from the stairs. He tried 
to smile, and waved his hand feebly. 
The eyes seemed to return the smile; 
and as he walked down the street, 
arm-in-arm with the ruffian manager, 
slowly recovering his springy step, 
and in the gloss of the new garments 
that set forth his still symmetrical 
proportions, the eyes followed him 
watchfully—steadfastly—till his form 
had vanished, and the dull street was 
once more a solitude. 

Then Arabella Crane turned from 
the window. Patting her hand to 
her heart, “ How it beats,” she mut- 
tered ; “if in love or in hate, in scorn 
or in pity, beats once more with a 
human emotion. He will come again 
—whether for money or for woman's 
wit, what care I—he will come—I 
will hold, I will cling to him, no 
more to part—for better for worse, 
as it should have been once at the 
altar. And the child ?”—she paused ; 
was it in compunction? “The child!” 
she continued fiercely, and as if 
lashing herself into rage, “ The child 
of that treacherous, hateful mother— 
yes! I will help him to sell her back 
as a stage-show—help him in all that 
does not lift her to a state from which 
she may look down with disdain on 
me. Revenge on her, on that cruel 
house—revenge is sweet. Oh! that 
it were revenge alone that bids me 
cling to him who deserves revenge 
the most.” She closed her burning 
eyes, and sate down droopingly, rock- 
ing herself to and fro like one in 
pain. ‘ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


or friends with the best. 


In life it is difficult to say who do you the most mischief, enemies with the worst intentions, 


The conference between Mr. Rugge 
and Mr. Losely terminated in an ap- 
pointment to meet, the next day, at 
the village in which this story open- 
ed. Meanwhile Mr. Rugge would 
return to his “ orphans,” and arrange 
performances in which, for some days, 
they might dispense with a Father’s 
part. Losely, on his side, undertook 
to devote the intervening hours to 
consultation with a solicitor, to whom 
Mr. Rugge recommended him, as to 
the prompt obtaining of legal powers 
to enforce the authority he asserted 
himself to possess. He would also 
persuade Mrs. Crane to accompany 
him to the village, and aid in the 
requisite investigations — entertaining 
a tacit but instinctive belief in the 
superiority of her acuteness. ‘Set a 
female to catch a female,” quoth Mr. 
Rogge. 

On the day and in the place thus 
fixed, the three hunters opened their 
chase. They threw off at the cob- 
bler’s stall. They soon caught the 
same scent which had been followed 
by the lawyer’s clerk. They arrived 
at Mrs, Saunders’—there the two men 
would have been at fault like their 
predecessor. But the female was 
more astute. To drop the metaphor, 
Mrs. Saunders could not stand the 
sharp cross-examination of one of her 
own sex. “That woman deceives 
us,” said Mrs. Crane, on leaving the 
house. “They have not gone to 
London. What could they do there? 
Any man with a few stage juggling 
tricks can get on in country villages, 
but would be lost in cities. Perhaps, 
as it seems he has got a dog—we 
have found out that from Mrs. Saun- 
ders—he will make use of it for an 
itinerant puppet-show.” 

“Punch!” said Mr, Rugge—* not 
@ doubt of it.” 

“In that case,” observed Mrs. Crane, 
“they are probably not far off. Let 
us print handbills, offering a reward 
for their clue, and luring the old man 
himself by an assurance that the 
Inquiry is made in order that he 
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may learn of something to his advan- 


e. 

a, the course of the evening the 
handbills were printed. The next 
day they were posted up on the walls, 
not only of that village, but on those 
of the small towns and hamlets for 
some miles round. The handbills ran 
invitingly thus: “If William Waife, 
who left on the 20th ult., will 
apply at the Red Lion Inn at——, 
for X. X., he will learn of something 
greatly to his advantage. A reward 
of £5 will be given to any one who 
will furnish information where the 
said William Waife, and the little girl 
who accompanies him, may be found. 
The said William Waile is about sixty 
years of age, of middle stature, 
strongly built, has lost one eye, and 
is lame of one leg. The little girl, 
called Sophy, is twelve years old, but 
looks younger; has blue eyes and 
light brown hair. They had with 
them a white French poodle dog. 
This bill is printed by the friends of 
the missing party.” The next day 
passed—no information ; but on the 
day following, a young gentleman of 
good mien, dressed in black, rode into 
the town, stopped at the Red Lion 
Inn, and asked to see X. X. The 
two men were out on their researches 
——Mrs. Crane staid at home to answer 
inquiries. 

The gentleman was requested to 
dismount, and walk in. Mrs. Crane 
received him in the inn parlour, 
which swarmed with flies. She stood 
in the centre—vigilant, grim spider 
of the place. 

“Tf ca-ca-call,” said the gentleman, 
stammering fearfally, “in con-con- 
sequence of a b-b-bill—I—ch-chanced 
to see in my ri-ri-ri-ride yesterda: 
on a wa-wa-wall:—You—you, I— 
sup-sup-—— ” 

“Am X.X.,” put in Mrs. Crane, grow- 
ing impatient, “one of the friends of 
Mr. Waife, by whom the handbill has 
been circulated ; it will indeed be a 
great relief to us to know where they 
are—the little girl more especially.” 
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Mrs. Crane was respectably dressed 
—in silk, iron-gray; she had crisped 
her flakey tresses into stiff hard ring- 
lets, that fell like long screws from 
under a black velvet band. Mrs. 
Crane never wore a cap—nor could 
yoa fancy her in a cap; but the velvet 
band looked as rigid as if gummed to 
a hoop of steel. Her manner and tone 
of voice were those of an educated 
person, not unused to some society 
above the valgar; and yet the visitor, 
in whom the reader recognises the pis- 
eatorial Oxonian, with whom Waife 
had interchanged philosophy on the 
marge of the running brooklet, drew 
back as she advanced and spoke ; and, 
bent on an errand of kindness, he was 
seized with a vague misgiving. 

Mrs. Crane (blandly).— “I fear 
they must be badly off. I hope they 
are not wanting the necessaries of life. 
But pray be seated, sir.” She looked 
at him again, and with more respect 
in her address than she had before 
thrown into it, added, with a half 
curtsy, as she seated herself by his 
side, “ A clergyman of the Established 
Church, I presume, sir ?” 

OxonIAN (stammer, as on a for- 
mer occasion, respectfully omitted).— 
“With this defect, ma’am!—But to 
the point. Some days ago I hap- 
pened to fall in with an elderly per- 
son, such as is described, with a very 
pretty female child, and a French dog. 
‘The man—geotleman, perhaps, I may 
call him, judging from his conversa- 
tion—interested me much ; so did the 
ligtle girl. And if I could be the 
means of directing real friends 
anxious to serve them 4d 

Mrs. Cranz.—‘t You would indeed 
be a benefactor. And where are they 
now, sir?” 

Oxontan. —“ That I cannot posi- 
tively tell you. But before I say 
more, will you kindly satisfy my 
curiosity? He is perbaps an eccen- 
tric person—this Mr. Waife?—a 
little ” The Oxonian stopped, 
and touched his forehead. Mrs. 
Crane made no prompt reply—she 
was musing. Unwarily the scholar 
continued: “ Because, in that case, 
I should not like to interfere. So 
many persons are shut up, where 
there is no insanity; but where 
there is property -——” 

Mars. Crans. —“ Quite right, sir. 
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His friends would not interfere with 
his roving ways, his little whims, on 
any account. Poor man, why should 
they? No property at all for them to 
covet, I assure you. But it isa lon 
story. I had the care of that dear little 
girl from her infancy ; sweet child!” 

Oxontan.— So she seems.” 

Mrs. Crane.— And now she has 
a most comfortable home provided 
for her ; and a young girl, with good 
friends, ought not to be tramping 
about the country, whatever an old 
man may do. You must allow that, 
sir?” 

Oxontan. — “ Well — yes, I allow 
that; it occurred to me. But what 
is the man—the gentleman ?” 

Mrs. Cranz.— Very ‘eccentric,’ as 
you say, and inconsiderate, perhaps, 
as to the little girl. We will not call 
it insane, sir; we can’t bear to look 
at it in that light. But—are you 
married ?” 

OXONIAN 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Crane.—* But you have a 
sister, perhaps ?” 

Oxontan. — “ Yes; 
sister.” 

Mrs. Crane.—“ Would you like 
your sister to be running about the 
country in that way—carried off from 
her home, kindred, and friends?” 

Oxontan. —‘‘ Ah! I understand. 
The poor little girl is fond of the 
old man—a relation, grandfather 
perhaps? and he has taken her from 
her home; and though not actually — 
insane, he is still-——” 

Mrs. Crane.—‘*An unsafe guide 
for a female child, delicately reared. 
I reared her; of good prospects too. 
O sir, let us save the child! Look—” 
She drew from a side-pocket in her 
stiff iron-gray apron a folded paper; 
she placed it in the Oxonian’s hand; 
he glanced over and returned it. 

“T see, ma’am, I cannot hesitate 
after this, It is a good many miles 
off where I met the persons whom I 
have no doubt that you seek; and 
two or three days ago my father re- 
ceived a letter from a very worthy, 
excellent man, with whom he is often 
brought into communication upon 
benevolent objects—a Mr. Hartopp, 
the Mayor of Gatesboro’, in which, 
among other matters, the mayor 
mentioned briefly that the Literary 
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Institute of that town had been much 
delighted by the performance of a 
very remarkable man with one eye, 
about whom there seemed some mys- 
tery, with a little girl and a learned 
dog; and I can’t help thinking that 
the man, the girl, and the dog, must 
be those whom I saw, and you 
seek.” 

Mrs. Crane.—* At Gatesboro’ ?— 
is that far?” 

“Some way; but you can get a 
cross train from this village. I hope 
that the old man will not be separated 
from the little girl; they seem very 
fond of each other.” 

“No doubt of it; very fond; it 
would be cruel to separate them. A 
comfortable home for both. I don’t 
know, sir, if I dare offer to a gentle- 
man of your evident rank the reward, 
—but for the poor of your parish.” 

“Oh, ma’am, our poor want for 
nothing; my father is rich. But if 
you would oblige me by a line after 
you have found these ioteresting per- 
sons—I am going to a distant part of 
the country tu-morrow—to Montfort 
Court, in shire.” 

Mrs. Crane.—* To Lord Montfort 
—the head of the noble family of Vi- 
pont ?” 

Oxontan. — “ Yes; you know 
any of the family, ma’am? If you 
could refer me to one of them, I 
should feel more satisfied as to—” 

Mrs. Crane (hastily). —“ Indeed, 
sir, every one must know that great 
family by name and repute. I know 
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no more. So you are going to Lord 
Montfort’s! ‘The Marchioness, they 
say, is very beautiful?” 

Oxontan.—*“ And good as beanti- 
ful. I have the honour to be con- 
nected both with her and Lord Mcnt- 
fort ; they are cousins, and my grand- 
father was a Vipont. I should have 
told you my name—Morley; George 
Vipont Morley.” 

Mrs. Crane made a profound3curtsy. 
and, with an unmistakable smile of 
satisfaction, said, as if half in soli- 
loquy —“So it is to one of that noble 
family—to a Vipont—that the dear 
child will owe her restoration to my 
embrace! Bless you, sir!” 

“T hope I have done right,” said 
George Vipont Morley, as he mount- 
ed his horse. “I must have done 
right, surely!” he said again, when 
he was on the high-road. “I fearI 
have not done right,” he said a third 
time, as the face of Mrs. Crane began 
to haunt him; and when at sunset 
he reached his home, tired out, horse 
and man, with an ubusually long ride, 
and the green water-bank on which 
he had overheard poor Wuife’s simple 
grace and joyous babble came in 
sight—* After all,” he said dolefully, 
“jit was po business of mine. I 
meant well; but—”’ His little sister 
ran to the gate to greet him—‘ Yes! 
I did quite right. How should I like 
my si-ter to be roving the country, 
and acting at Literary Institutes with 
a poodle dog. Quite right; kiss me, 
June !” 


~ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Leta king and a beggar converse freely together, and it is the beggar’s fault if he does not say 
something which makes the king lift his hat to hi 


The scene shifts back to Gates- 
boro’, the forenoon of the day suc- 
ceeding the memorable Exhibition at 
the Institute of that learned town. 
Mr. Hartopp was in the little parlour 
behind his country-house, his hours of 
business much broken into by those 
intarders who deem no time unsea- 
sonable for the indulgence of curio- 
sity, the interchange of thought, or 
the interests of general humanity and 
of national enlightenment. The ex- 
citement produced on the previous 
evening by Mr. Chapman, Sophy, and 





Sir Isaac, was greatly on the increase. 
Persous who had seen them naturally 
called on the Mayor to talk over the 
Exhibition. Persons who had not 
seen them, still more naturally drop- 
ped in just to learn what was really 
Mr. Mayor’s private opinion. The little 
parlour was thronged by a regular 
levee. There was the proprietor of a 
dismal building, still called “The 
Theatre,” which was seldom let ex- 
cept at election-time, when it was 
hired by the popular candidate for 
the delivery of those harangues upon 
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liberty and conscience, tyranny and 
oppression, which furnish the staple of 
‘declamation equally to the dramatist 
and the orator. ‘There was also the 
landlord of the Royal Hotel, who had 
lately built to his house ‘“‘ The City 
Concert-room,”—a superb apartment, 
but a losing speculation. There, too, 
were three highly respectable per- 
sons, of a serious turn of mind, who 
came to suggest doubts whether an 
entertainment of so frivolous a na- 
ture was not injurious to the morality 
of Gatesboro’. Besides these nota- 
bles, there were loungers and gossips, 
with no particular object except that 
of ascertaining who Mr. Chapman 
was by birth and parentage, and 
suggesting the expediency of a depu- 
tation ostensibly for the purpose of 
asking him to repeat his perform- 
ance, but charged with private in- 
structions to cross-examine him as 
to his pedigree. The gentle Mayor 
kept his eyes fixed on a mighty 
ledger-book, pen in hand. The atti- 
tude was a rebuke on intruders, and 
in ordinary times would have been so 
considered. But mildness, however, 
thajestic, is not always effective in 
periods of civic commotion. The 
room was animated by hubbub. You 
caught broken sentences here and 
there crossing each other, like the 
sounds that had been frozen in the 
air, and set free by a thaw, according 
to the veracious narrative of Baron 


Munchausen. 

PiayHouse Proprietor, — “ The 
theatre is the—” 

Szrious GENTLEMEN. — “ Plausi- 


ble snare by which a population at 
present grave and well-disposed, is 
decoyed into becoming—” 

Excirep Apmirer.—“ A French 


— sir, that plays at dominoes 


Creputovs Consecturer. — “ Be- 
nevolent philanthropist, condescend- 
ing to act for the benefit of some 
distressed brother who is—” 

Proprietor or City Concert- 
Room. — “One hundred and twenty 
feet long by forty, Mr..Mayor! Talk 
of that damp theatre, sir, you might 
as well talk of the—” 

Suddenly the door flew open, and 
pushing aside a clerk who designed 
to announce him, in burst Mr. Chap- 
man himself. 
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He had evidently expected to find 
the Mayor alone. For at the sight 
of that throng he checked himself, 
and stood mute at the threshold. 
The levee for a moment was no less 
surprised, and no less mute. But the 
good folks soon recovered themselves. 
To many it was a pleasure to accost 
and congratulate the man who the 
night before had occasioned to them 
emotions so agreeable. Cordial 
smiles - broke out — friendly hands 
were thrust forth. Brief but hearty 
compliments, mingled with entreaties 
to renew the perfurmance to a larger 
audience, were showered round. The 
Comedian stood hat in hand, me- 
chanically passing his sleeve over its 
nap, muttering half inaudibly, “ You 
see before you a man”—and turning 
his single eye from one face to the 
other, as if straggling to guess what 
was meant, or where he was. The 
Mayor rose and came forward—“ My 
dear friends,” said he, mildly, “ Mr. 
Chapman calls by appointment. Per- 
haps he may bave something to say to 
me confideutially.” 

The three serious gentlemen, who 
had hitherto remained aloof, eyein 
Mr. Chapman, much as three inquist- 
tors might have eyed a Jew, shook 
three solemn heads and set the 
example of retreat. The last to 
linger were the rival proprietors of 
the theatre and the city coucert-room. 
Each whispered the stranger — one 
the left ear, one the right. Each 
thrust into his hand a printed paper. 
As the door closed on them the Come- 
dian let fall the papers; his arm 
drooped to his side; his whole frame 
seemed to collapse. Hartopp took 
him by the hand, and led him gently 
to his own arm-chair beside the table. 
The Comedian dropped on the chair, 
still without speaking. 

Mr. Hartorr.—* What is the mat- 
ter? What has happened ?” 

Warre.— She is very ill ; —in a 
bad way; the doctor says so—Dr. 
Gill.” 

Mr. Harrorr (feelingly)—* Your 
little girl in a bad way! Oh, no; 
doctors always exaggerate in order to 
get more credit for the cure. Not 
that I would disparage Dr. Gill— 
fellow-townsman — first-rate man. 
Still ’tis the way with doctors to 
talk cheerfully, if one is in danger, 
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and to look solemn if there is nothing 
to fear.” 

Warrs.—* Do you think so—you 
have children of your own, sir?—of 
her age, too?—Eh! eh!” 

Mr. Hartropr.— “ Yes; I know 
all about children—better, I think, 
than Mrs. H. does. What is the com- 
plaint ?” 

Warre.—“ The doctor says it is 
low fever.” 

Mr. Harrorr.— Caused by nerv- 
ous excitement, perhaps.” 

Waire (looking up).—* Yes—that’s 
what he says—nervous excitement.” 

Mr. Harropr. —“ Clever sensitive 
children, subjected precociously to 
emulation and emotion, are always 
liable to such maladies. My third 
girl, Anna Maria, fell into a low fever, 


caused by nervous excitement in try-* 


ing for school prizes.” 

Warre.—* Did she die of it, sir ?” 

Mr. Harropp (shuddering).—* Die 
—No! I removed her from school 
—set her to take care of the poultry— 
forbade all French exercises, made 
her take English exercise instead— 
and ride on a donkey. She is quite 
another thing now—cheeks as red as 
an apple, and as firm as a cricket- 
ball.” 

Watre.—“I will keep poultry; I 
will buy a donkey. Oh, sir! you don’t 
think she will go to heaven yet, and 
leave me here ?” 

Mr. Hartrorp.—* Not if you give 
her rest and quiet. But no excite- 
ment—no exhibitions.” 

Waire (emptying his pockets on 
the table)—* Will you kindly count 
that money, sir? Don't you think 
that would be enough to find 
her some pretty lodging hereabouts 
till she gets quite strong again? 
With green fields —she’s fond of 
green fields, and a farmyard with 
poultry—though we were lodging a 
few days ago with a good woman 
who kept hens, and Sophy did not 
seem to take to them much. A 
canary bird is more of a companion, 
and—” 

Harrorp (interrupting).—* Ay—ay 
—and you! what would you do?” 

Wartre.—* Why, I and the dog 
would go away for a little while 
about the country.” 

Harropr.—* Exhibiting ?” 

“ Waire.—*That money will not 
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last for ever, and what can we do—! 
and’ the dog—in order to get more 
for her ?” 

Harrtoprp (pressing his hand warm- 
ly).—* You are a good man, sir. I am 
sure of it; you cannot have done 
things which you should be afraid to 
tell me. Make me your confidant, . 
and I may then find some employ- 
ment fit for you, and you in 1 not 
— yourself from your little 
girl. 

Warrr.—“ Separate from her! I 
should only leave her for a few days 
at a time till she gets well. This money 
would keep her—how long? Two 
months — three? how long? — the 
doctor would not charge much ?” 

Hartorr.—* You will not. confide 
in me, then? At your age— have 
you no friends—no one to speak a 
good word for you?” 

Warre (jerking up his head with 
a ‘haughty air).—‘*So—so! Who 
talks to you about me, sir? Iam speak- 
ing of my innocent child. Does she 
want a good word spoken for her? 
Heaven has written it in her face.” 

Hartopp persisted no more, the 
excellent man was sincerely grieved 
at his visitor's obstinate avoidance of 
the true question at issue; for the 
Mayor could have found employment 
for a man of Waife’s evident educa- 
tion and talent. But such employ- 
ment would entail responsibilities and 
trust. How recommend to it a man 
of whose life and circumstances no- 
thing could be known—a man with- 
out a character?—And Waife inte- 
rested him deeply. We have all felt 
that there are some persons towards 
whom we are attracted by a peculiar 
sympathy not to be explained—a 
something in the manner, the cut of 
the face, the tone of the voice. If there 
are fifty applicants for a benefit in 
our gift, one of the fifty wins his way 
to our preference at first sight, though 
with no better right to it than his 
fellows. We can no more say why 
we like the man than we can say why 
we fall in love with a woman in 
whom no one else would discover a 
charm. “There is,” says a Latin love- 

t, “no why or wherefore in liking.” 

artopp, therefore, had taken, from 
the first moment, to Waife—the staid, 
respectable, thriving man, all muffled 
up from head to feet in the whitest 
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lawn of reputation—to the wander- 
ing, shifty, tricksome scatterling’, who 
had not seemingly secured, through 
the course of a life bordering upon 
age, a single certificate for good con- 
duct. On his hearthstone, beside 
his ledger- book, stood the Mayor, 
looking with a respectful admiration 
that puzzled himself upon the forlorn 
creature, who could give no reason 
why he should not be rather in the 
Gatesboro’ Parish Stocks than in its 
chief magistrate’s easy-chair. Yet 
were the Mayor’s sympathetic liking 
and respectful admiration wholly 
unaccountable? Runs there not be- 
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tween one warm human heart and 
another the electric chain of a secret 
understanding? In that maimed 
outcast, so stubbornly hard to him- 
self—so tremulously sensitive for his 
sick child—was there not the majesty 
to which they who have learned that 
Nature has her nobles, reverently 
bow the head? A map, true to man’s 
grave religion, can no more despise a 
life wrecked in all else, while a hal- 
lowing affection stands out sublime 
through the rents and chinks of for- 
tune, than he can profane with rude 
mockery a temple in ruins—if still 
left there the altar. . 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Very well so far as it goes. 


Mr. Hartorr.—“ I cannot presume 
to question you further, Mr. Chapman. 
But to one of your knowledge of the 
world, I need not say that your 
silence deprives me of the power to 
assist yourself. We'll talk no more 
of that.” 

Waire. —“ Thank you gratefully, 
Mr. Mayor.” 

Mr. Hartrorr.—“ But for the little 
girl, make your mind easy—at least for 
the present. I will place her at my 
farm cottage. My bailiff’s wife, a 
kind woman, will take care of her, 
while you pursue your calling else- 
where. As for this money, you will 
want it yourself; your poor little child 
shall cost you nothing. So that’s 
settled. Let me come up and see 
her. I am a bit of a doctor my- 
self. Every man blest with a large 
family, in whose house there is always 
some interesting case of small-pox, 
measles, hooping- cough, scarlatina, 
&c., has a good private practice of his 
own. I’m not brilliant in book learn- 


ing, Mr. Chapman. But as to child- 
ren’s complaints in a practical way,” 
added Hartopp, with a glow of pride, 
“Mrs. H. says she’d rather trust the 
little ones to me than Dr. Gill. I'll 
see your child, and set her up, I'll be 
bound. But now I think of it,” con- 
tinued Hartopp, softening more and 
more, “if exhibit you must, why not 
stay at Gatesboro’ for a time? More 
may be made in this town than else- 
where.” 

“No, no; I could not have the 
heart to act here again without her. 
I feel at present as if I can never 
again act at all! Something else 
will turn up. Providence is so kind 
to me, Mr. Mayor.” 

Waife turned to the door—‘ You 
will come soon?” he said anx- 
iously. 

The Mayor, who had been locking 
up his ledgers and papers, replied, 
“T will but stay to give some orders; 
in a quarter of an hour I shail be at 
your hotel.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Sophy hides heart and shows temper. 


The child was lying on a sofa drawn 
near the window in her own room, 
and on her lap was the doll Lionel 
had given to her. Carried with her 
in her wanderings, she had never 
played with it; never altered a rib- 


bon in its yellow tresses; but at 
least once a-day she had taken it 
forth and looked at it in secret. 
And all that morning, left much to 
herself, it had been her companion. 
She was smoothing down its frock, 
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which she fancied had got ruffled— 
smoothing it down with a sort of fear- 
fal tenderness, the doll all the while 
staring her full in the face with its 
blue bead eyes. Waife, seated near 
her, was trying to talk gaily ; to in- 
vent fuiry tales blithe with sport and 
fancy; but his invention flagged, and 
the fairies prosed awfully. He had 
placed the dominoes before Sir 
Isaac, but Sophy had scarcely looked 
at them, from the languid heavy eyes 
on which the doll so stupidly fixed 
its own. Sir Isaac himself seemed 
spiritless ; he was aware that some- 
thing was wrong. Now and then he 
got up restlessly, sniffed the domi- 
noes, and placed a paw gently, very 
gently, on Sophy’s knee. Not being 
encouraged, he Jay down again un- 
easily, often shifting his position as 
if the floor was grown too hard for 
him. Thus the Mayor found the 
three. He approached Sophy with 
the step of a man accustomed to sick- 
rooms and ailing children — step 
light as if shod with felt—put his 
hand on her shoulder, kissed her 
forehead, and then took the doll. 
Sophy started, and took it back from 
him quickly, but without a word; 
then she hid it behind her pillow. 
The Mayor smiled—“ My dear child, 
do you think I should hurt your 
doll ?” 

Sophy coloured, and said murmur- 
ingly, “ No, sir, not hurt it, but—” 
she stopped short. 

“T have been talking to your 
grandpapa about you, my dear, and 
we both wish to give you a little 
holiday. Dolls are well enough for 
the winter, but green fields and daisy- 
chains for the summer.” 

Sophy glanced from the Mayor to 
her grandfather, and back again to 
the Mayor, shook her curls from her 
eyes, and looked seriously inquisi- 
tive. 

The Mayor, observing her quietly, 
stole her hand into his own, feeling 
the pulse as if merely caressing the 
slender wrist. Then he began to 
describe his bailiff’s cottage, with 
woodbine round the porch, the farm- 
yard, the beehives, the pretty duck- 
pond with an osier island, and the 
great China gander who had a pomp- 
ous strut, which made him the 
drollest creature possible. And Sophy 
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should go there in a day or two, and 
be as happy as one of the bees, but 
not so busy. 

Sophy listened very earnestly, very 
gravely, and then sliding her hand 
from the Mayor, caught hold of her 
grandfather’s arm firmly, and said, 
“ And -you, Grandy—will you like 
it ?—won’t it be dull for you, Grandy, 
dear ?” 

“Why, my darling,” said Waife, 
“T and Sir Isaac will go and take a 
stroll about the country for a few 
weeks, and—” 

Sorry (passionately).—“ I thought 
so; I thought he meant that. I 
tried not to believe it; go away— 
you? and who's to take care of you? 
who'll understand you? I want 
care! I—I! No, no, it is you—you 
who want care. I shall be well to-mor- 
row—quite well, don’t fear. He shall 
not be sent away from me; he shall 
not, sir. Ob, grandfather, grand- 
father, how could you?” She flung 
herself on his breast, clinging there, 
clinging as if infancy and age were 
but parts of the same whole, 

‘“‘ But,” said the Mayor, “ it is not 
as if you were going to school, my 
dear; you are going for a holiday. 
And your grandfather must leave 
you—must travel about —’tis his 
calling. If you fell. ill and were 
with him, think how much you 
would be in his way. Do you 
know,” he added smiling, “I shall 
begin to fear that you are selfish.” 

“Selfish!” exclaimed Waife an- 

grily. 
“Selfish!” echoed Sopby with a 
melancholy scorn that came from a 
sentiment so deep that mortal eye 
could scarce fathom it. “Oh, no 
sir! can you say it is for Ais good, 
not for, what he supposes, mine, that 
you want us to part? The pretty 
cottage—and all for me—and what 
for him?—tramp, tramp along the 
hot dusty roads. Do you see that 
he is lame? Oh, sir, 1 know him— 
you don’t. Selfish! he would have 
no merry ways that make you laugh 
without me; would you, Grandy, 
dear? Go te you are a naughty 
man—go, or I shall hate you as 
much as that dreadful Mr. Rugge.” 

“Rugge—who is he?” said the 
Mayor curiously, catching at any clue. 

“Hush, my darling !—hush!” said 
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Waife, fondling her on his breast. 
“Hush! What is to be done, sir?” 

Hartopp made a sly sign to him, to 
say no more before Sophy, and then 
replied, addressing himself to her— 

“What is to be done? Nothing 
shall be done, my dear child, that 
you dislike. I don’t wish to part 
you two. Don’t hate me—lie down 
again—that’s a dear. There, I. have 
smoothed your pillow for you ; oh, 
here’s ‘has pretty doll again.” 

Sophy snatched at the doll petu- 
lantly, and made what the French 
call a moue at the good man, as she 
suffered her grandfather to replace 
her on the sofa. 
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“She has a strong temper of her 
own,” muttered the Mayor ; “so has 
Anna Maria a strong temper !” 

Now, if I-were anyway master of 
my own pen, and could write as I 
presses, without being hurried along, 

elter-skelter, by the tyrannical ex- 
actions of that “Young Rapid” in 
buskins and chiton, called “Tux 
Historic Muss,” I would break off 
this chapter, open my window, rest 
my eyes on the green lawn without, 
and indulge in a rhapsodical digres- 
sion upon that beautifier of the 
moral life, which is called “Good 
Temper.” Ha—the Historic Muse is 
dozing. By her leave !—Softly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Being an Essay on Temper in general, and a hazardous experiment on the reader’s 
in particular. 


There, the window is open! how 
instinctively the eye rests upon the 
green! how the calm colour lures and 
soothes it. But is there to the green 
only a single hue? See how infinite 
the variety of its tints! What sombre 
gravity in yon cedar, yon motionless 
pine-tree! What lively but unvary- 
ing laugh in yon glossy laurels! 
Do those tints charm us like the 
play in the young leaves of the lilac 
—lighter here, darker there, as the 
breeze (and so slight the breeze!) stirs 
them into checker—into ripple? Oh 
sweet green, to the world, what sweet 
temper is to man’s life! Who would 
reduce into one dye all thy lovel 
varieties? who exclude the dark stead- 
fast verdure that lives on through the 
winter day; or the mutinous caprice 
of the gentler, younger tint that 
came fresh oe the tears of 
April, and will shadow with sportive 
tremor the blooms of luxuriant 
June? 

Happy the man on whose marri 
hearth temper smiles kind from the 
eyes of woman! “No deity present,” 
saith the heathen proverb, ‘“ where 
absent — Prudence”— no joy long a 
guest where Peace is not a puny 3 
Peace, so like Faith, that they may 
taken for each other, and poets have 
clad them with the same veil. But 
in childhood, in early youth, expect 
not the changeless green of the cedar. 


Wouldst thou distinguish fine temper 
from spiritless dulness, from cold 
simulation—ask less what the temper, 
than what the disposition. 

Is the nature sweet and trustful, 
is it free from the morbid self-love 
which calls itself “sensitive feeling,” 
and frets at imaginary offences ; is the 
tendency to be grateful for kindness 
—yet take kindness meekly, and ac- 
cept as a benefit what the vain call 
a due? From dispositions thus bless- 
ed, sweet temper will come forth to 
gladden thee, spontaneous and free. 
Quick with some, with some slow, 
word and look emerge out of the heart. 
Be thy first question, “Is the heart 
itself generous and tender?” If it be 
so, self-control comes with deepening 
affection. Call not that a good 
heart which, hastening to sting if a 
fibre be ruffled, cries, “I am no hypo- 
crite.” Accept that excuse, and re- 
vepge becomes virtue. But where 
the heart, if it give the offence, pines 
till it win back the pardon; if 
offended itself, bounds forth to for- 
give, ever longing to soothe, ever 
grieved if it wound ; then be sure that 
its nobleness will need but few trials 
of pain in each outbreak, to refine 
and chastise its expression. Fear 
not then; be but noble thyself, thou | 
art safe! 

Yet what in childhood is often 
called, rebukingly, “temper,” is but 
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the cordial and puissant vitality which 
contains all the elements that make 
temper the sweetest at last. Who 
amongst us, how wise soever, can 
construe a child’s heart? who conjec- 
tare all the springs that secretly vi- 
brate within, to a touch on the sur- 
face of feeling? Each’ child, but 
especially the girl-child, would tusk 
the whole lore of a sage, deep as 
Shakespeare, to distinguish those 
subtle emotions which we grown folks 
have outlived. 

“She has a strong temper,” said 
the Mayor, when Sophy snatched the 
doll from his hand a second time, and 
pouted at him, spoiled child, look- 
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ing so divinely cross, so petulantly 
retty. And how on earth could the 

ayor know what associations with 
that stupid doll made her think it 
Gon by the touch of a stranger ? 

as it to her eyes as to his—mere 
waxwork and frippery, or a symbol 
of holy remembrances, of gleams into 
a fairer world, of “devotion to some- 
thivg afar from the sphere of her sor- 
row?” Was not the evidence of 
“strong temper” the very sign of 
affectionate depth of heart? Poor 
little Sophy. Hide it again — safe 
out of sight—close, inscrutable, un- 
guessed, as childhood’s first treasures 
of sentiment ever are ! 





MILITARY EDUCATION, 


PART IL. 


Many causes have combined to 
render England too long indifferent, 
we had almost said averse, to the 
systematic education of her officers. 
Our insular situation is one of those, 
which, as it seems to guard us against 
the risk of invasion from abroad, so 
it makes us undervalue the impor- 
tance of almost all other military 
virtues than courage. That consti- 
tutional jealousy of standing armies, 
which even now can scarcely be said 
to be extinct among us, is another. 
But perbaps the most influential of 
the whole has heretofore been our 
steady adherence to the purchase 
system, which, while it brings mili- 
tary rank, so to speak, like any other 
commodity, into the niarket, so it 
seems to give to the youth who has 
invested a portion of his capital in 
that speculation, the same right to 
his commission which the merchant 
has to the ‘profit of his trade. “Now 
we hope and believe that this delu- 
sive notion, at least, is beginning to 
ne away. The honour to command 
er Majesty’s troops may surely be 
dispensed by the Sovereign on any 
conditions which to the Crown may 
seem best; nor will the aspirant 
have the smallest right to complain 
when there is exacted from him, 
over and above the market price of 


a@ commission, a fair amount of infor- 
mation, professional as well as gene- 
ral. Indeed, this point was fully 
conceded, when, in 1848, the cele- 
brated order of the late illustrious 
Duke of Wellington, of which we 
have elsewhere spoken, made its ap- 
pearance. Yet what have we done 
in consequence of that order? No- 
thing. 

There exist in this country three 
military seminaries—the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich, where 
youths are educated for service in 
the Artillery and Engineers; the 
Royal Military College at Sand- 
hurst, where cadets are prepared for 
the Infantry and Cavalry ; and the 
Honourable East India Company’s 
Military School at Addiscombe, which 
educates simultaneously for the Artil- 
lery, Engineers, and Infantry services 
of the three Presidencies. Supple- 
mentary to these are the School of 
Practical Instruction at Chatham, 
where passed cadets from Woolwich 
and Addiscombe learn practical en- 
gineering ; and the senior department 
at Sandhurst, supposed to be a Staff 
school, into which officers of infantry 
and cavalry are, under certain re- 
strictions, admitted. It will be neces- 
sary to a right understanding of 
much which is to follow, that we 








* Seo art. “ Military Education,” September Number, p. 265. 
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endeavour to draw out for our 
readers a sketch of the history and 
actual condition of these several 
seminaries. But as one and all they 
are admitted to stand sorely in want 
of revision, the sketch need not be 
either very fall or very much in de- 
tail. 

The Military Academy at Wool- 
wich came into existence in the year 
1741. It was created by George IL, 
to supply a want under which the 
English army then suffered, by giv- 
ing some instructions in matters con- 
nected with their respective arts to 
officers and men who served in the 
Artillery and in the Engineers. Its be- 
ginnings were of the humblest imagin- 
able order. A single room in a house 
at Woolwich, where the Board of Ord- 
nance used occasionally to assemble, 
was set apart by, Government as a 
hall of study ; and two masters were 
appointed to give lectures by rota- 
tion, during four consecutive hours, 
in three days of every week. At first 
only the officers of the single bat- 
talion composing the English Artil- 
lery and of the corps of Engineers 
were required to attend. By-and-by 
the room was thrown open to the 
non-commissioned officers and _pri- 
vates also, and eventually the cadets, 
of whom five were supposed to be‘on 
the strength of each company : of 
Artillery, repaired thither in like 
manner. But the cadets being the 
sons of the officers of the corps, as 
they neither dressed in uniform, nor 
were under any military control, 
proved very difficult to manage ; and 
the difficulty led to a great change 
as well in their condition as in that 
of the Academy itself. 

In the year 1744 the cadets were, 
for the first time, clothed in uni- 
form, and collected into a distinct 
company. ‘Two officers, with a drum- 
major, undertook the management of 
them; and the arrangement worked, 
or was supposed to work, so satisfac- 
torily, that by little and little, as the 
regiment enlarged itself, the numbers 
composing the Oadet Company were 
increased also. In 1782 they had 
grown from twenty to sixty; in 
1798 to a hundred ; after which, steps 


were taken to lodge and board, as * 


well as to educate and drill them, 
apart from the residences of their 
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fathers. Hence, after trying for a 
while to accommodate some in 4 
separate barrack, while others were 
billeted on private persons at a pay- 
ment of 2s. a-day per head, the pile 
which now attracts the attention of 
the passer-by on Woolwich Common 
was erected. And by the addition 
of a lieutenant-governor, and a whole 
host of officers and professors, it 
grew into the sort of establishment 
which is familiar to most of us. In 
1806 the staff of officers and teachers 
appointed to the Cadet Company con- 
sisted of— 
1. Lieutenant-Governor. 

2. Inspector. 
. Professor of Mathematics. 
. Professor of Fortification. 
. Mathematical Master. 
. Arithmetical do. 
. French do. 
. Fortification do. 
. Landscape-drawing do. 
. Figure-drawing do. 
. Second French do. 
. Fencing do. 
. Dancing do. 

14, First Modeller. 

15. Second do. 

16. Clerk. 

In 1829, the fencing and dancing 
masters were discontinued, and a 
chemical lecturer appointed. In 
1836 three new masters were add- 
ed; and in 1857 the staff stood 
thus : 
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Military. 
A Governor. 
One Second Captain, commanding. 
One do. for Practical Class. 
Four First-Lieutenants. 
One Qugrtermasteér. 
One Staff-Sergeant. 
Seven Drill-Sergeants. 
One Paymaster’s Clerk. 
One Assistant do. 
Servants, 


Civil or Educational. 


A Chaplain. 

Inspector—a Lieut.-Col. of Artillery. 

Assistant do,.—Major, R.E. 

Professor of Fortification—Lieut.-Col., 
R.E. 

Two Assistants—Second Captains. 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Seven Mathematical Masters. 

Master of Descriptive Geometry. 

Master for Geometrical Drawing. 

Drawing-Master for Landscape. 

Second do. 
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Master for Military Plan-Drawing— 
Brevet-Major, R.A. 

Instructor in Surveying and Field- 
Works—Captain, R.E. 

Assistant do.—Captain R.A. 

Instructor in Practical Artillery — 
Second Captain, R.A. 

Assistant do.—Second Captain, R.A. 

Four French Masters. 

Four German do. 

Master for History and Geography. 

Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Assistant to do. 

Lecturer in Geology and Mineralogy. 

Lecturer in Practical Mechanics, Ma- 
chinery, and Metallurgy. 

Lecturer in Astronomy and Natural 
Philosophy. 

Clerk. 

First Assist do.—a Sergeant. 

Second do.—Bombardier. 

One Drill-Sergeant—Practical Class. 

Modeller, ModellingSmith, Servants, &c. 


Admittance to the Academy was» 
till very lately, obtained only on the 
nomination of the Master-General of 
the Ordnance. ‘There was a preli- 
minary examination, it is true; 
but this all except the dullest might 
calculate on passing, and the ages of 
entrance ranged between fourteen 
and sixteen. In 1835 the minimum 
age was raised to fifteen, the maxi- 
mum to seventeen; while candidates 
were called up to compete for ad- 
mission in the proportion of four 
youths for every three vacancies. 
The arrangement did not avail to 
produce any radical change in the 
spirit of the institution. The preli- 
minary examination still proved to 
be a “pass,” and no more; and 
80 it continued till those political 
views obtained the ascendant which 
abolished altogether the office of 
Master-General and Board of Ord- 
nance, and gave us in their place a 
Secretary of State for the War De- 
partment. 

Occasions had arisen, even under 
the old regime, when young men 
were permitted to enter the service 
of the Artillery under what may be 
called exceptional conditions. Dar- 
Ing the pressure of the great war of 
the French Revolution, the demand 
for officers became at one time so 
urgent, that it was found necessary 
to dispense with a regular academi- 
cal education, and to give commis- 
sions to candidates who were pro- 
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nounced by competent examiners 
sufficiently conversant with mathe- 
matics and physical science to enter 
upon the practical duties of their 
profession. Lord Panmure, taking 
advantage of the precedent thus fur- 
nished, threw open Artillery commis- 
sions in 1855, and has continued 
ever since to treat admission into 
the Royal Military Academy as a 
prize for which the youth of the 
United Kingdom may freely com- 
pete. For reasons to be stated by- 
and-by, we cannot say that the Pe 
appears to us to be either good in 
itself, or suited to the social and 
political condition of this country. 
But it is in popular favour for the 
moment, and will doubtless continue 
to be acted upon till the time arrives 
for settling on a right principle the 
educational arrangements connected 
with our.whole military system. 

The subjects of study to be pursued 
in the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, not less than the mode-of 
dealing with them, and the text-books 
to be used, have hitherto been pre- 
scribed to the most minute particular 
by regulation. They embrace Mathe- 
matics, Fortification, Descriptive 
Geometry, French, German, Plan- 
Drawing, Geometrical Drawing, 
Landscape Drawing, History and 
Geography; to which, during his 
continuance in what are called the 
‘*theoretical classes,’ the attention 
of the cadet is confined. When he 
enters the “ practical class,” the stu- 
dent is instructed, over and above, 
in Practical Artillery, Surveying and 
Field-Works, and attends lectures 
in Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, 
and Mineralogy. As many as five 
years may be spent by a young man in 
going over this course—viz. four years 
in the “ theoretical’ and one year in 
the “practical” class—though the 
average period of actual residence 
does not appear to exceed two years 
and a half or three years. There are 
periodical examinations at the end 
of every half-year, the second of 
which, by its results, determines 


whether the young man shall be 
allowed to go on to a commission, 
or be removed from the Academy. 
The moral tone of this military 
college has never, we regret to say, 
Excel- 


been of a very high order. 
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lent men have been at the head of 
it, and the ability of the professors 
and teachers appointed to instruct, 
admits of no question. Yet few right- 
minded officers look back upon the 
years spent in the cadet barracks 
except with disgust. It is not very 
difficult to account for the circum- 
stance, Long after Continental na- 
tions had seen the absurdity of press- 
ing upon boys the sort of training 
which belongs to men, we refused to 
be guided by their experience, and 
persisted, both at Woolwich and else- 
where, in our endeavour to accom- 
plish an impossibility. “ Boys of four- 
teen, fifteen, and sixteen,” says a very 
high authority on this subject, “ re- 
quire much personal supervision 
in order to form their characters, 
which young officers, very often ap- 
pointed without any sufficient know- 
ledge of their tempers and habits, 
cannot be expected to bestow. Such 
officers may indeed be able to super- 
intend drill, but not moral training. 
Rarely do they draw the cadets to- 
wards them and become their ad- 
visers ; more frequently repel them 
by a harsh dictatorial manner, the 
cadet being in their eyes a soldier. 
There has been also, during all the 
time I have known the Academy, 
great inconsistency in treating the 
cadets. Honour is constantly talked 
of, and yet doubts as to to their truth- 
fulness are not unfrequently express- 
ed. I have heard even the lie given 
in rough and emphatic terms. Con- 
fidence is professedly placed, and yet 
offences are found owt in a way that 
shows that no confidence existed. 
Hence a contest arises between the 
officer and cadet, and the latter be- 
comes tricky and disingenuous.”* 

In these emphatic words Colonel 
Portlock has strack at the root of 
most of the evil which has long been 
felt and heretofore combated without 
success, in the Royal Military Aca- 
demy at Woolwich. Whatever is want- 
ing in the morale of that establish- 
ment, it owes to the original sin of 
its constitution. We know how to 
deal with boys so long as we recog- 
nise their boyhood, even while appeal- 
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ing to the point of honour among 
them. But we no sooner dress them 
up in uniform, and affect to treat 
them as soldiers, than we lose all 
moral control over them. They 
smoke, drink, swear, and fall into 
other vices, not because they are 
overcome by any irresistible tempta- 
tion, but because they look upon 
such acts as tokens of manhood. 
And the corporals, who report read- 
ily enough for insubordination, and 
the officers, who punish for what 
they call military offences, take little 
heed of worse things ; partly because, 
in a military point of view, they are 
scarcely criminal; partly because, not 
being regarded as such, they are sel- 
dom brought under the notice of the 
superior authorities. How a semi- 
nary so conducted and so managed 
should have given to the Artillery 
and Engineers a body of officers dis- 
tinguished, as those of both arms 
unquestionably are for talent, in- 
telligence, and gentlemanly bearing, 
would be inexplicable, were not the 
fact well known, that one of the 
first lessons taught to the young 
lieutenant, after quitting the Aca- 
demy, is to throw off the habits 
which he had contracted there, and 
to adopt the high moral tone and 
excellent habits of his regiment. 

It was partly with a view to pro- 
vide a palliative for this admitted evil, 
partly to encourage in our young 
Artillery officers the habit of sus- 
tained study, that they were required, 
by a recent regulation, “to place 
themselves under the orders of a 
director of studies for half a year 
after obtaining their commissions. 
Meanwhile cadets who are appointed 
to the Engineers, proceed to the train- 
ing-school for that arm at Chatham ; 
where they go through a somewhat 
careful course of surveying, and are 
instructed less elaborately in archi- 
tecture, civil as well as military, and 
in mining, sapping, pontooning, and 
so forth. According to the report of 
the Commissioners, it does not appear 
that they reach their new field of 
instruction over and above well 
prepared to make the most of it. 





* Let us not be misunderstood. The moral tone at Woolwich has not heretofore 
been what could be wished; but as compared with that of the Polytechnic, or any 


other military school on the Continent, it is purity itself. 
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Indeed, the whole of the Woolwich 
system is by these gentlemen con- 
demned in terms as decided as is con- 
sistent with good-breeding. 

“There is,” say the Commissioners, 
“gome reason to believe that the 
results of the education at the Royal 
Military Academy have hitherto some- 
what failed of that success which 
might have been hoped for, both 
as regards Artillery and Engineer 
officers. We do not find, from the re- 
plies we have received from Artillery 
officers, any specific mention of defi- 
ciencies in the education of the young 
officers when they join their regiment 
at Woolwich ; bat it is unquestion- 
ble that serious complaints have 
been made of late years, by some of 
the officers of that corps. In the case 
of the Engineers, according to the 
evidence we have received, the attain- 
ments of the young officers, when they 
join at Chatham from Woolwich 
Academy, are not such as might have 
been expected : either the instruction 
is not exactly what it should be— 
some break in its continuity occurs 
—or the mass of the young officers 
have not fully mastered the know- 
ledge which has been imparted to 
them.” 

We believe this judgment to be 
correct ; and are farther of opinion 
that the shortcomings, intellectual 
as well as moral, which it condemns, 
cannot be made good by any mere 
tampering with the institution as it 
is. Wherefore we pass on to a con- 
sideration of its sister establishment, 
the Royal Military College at Sand- 
harst. 

It was not till the year 1804 that 
the propriety of training young men 
in ever so slight a degree for the ser- 
vice of the infantry and cavalry, 
seems to have occurred to any 
statesman or soldier in this country. 
Appointments to both arms took 
place for a time by purchase only, 
and by-and-by, when the numbers of 
the rank and file increased, through 
the weight of influence, personal, poli- 
tical, or social. Moreover, when the 
pa of the great war was at its 
eight, a third door of entrance to mili- 
tary rank was opened, and ensigncies 
and captaincies, and even lieutenant- 
colonelcies became the prize of private 
gentlemen who were able to bring cer- 
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tain fixed contingents of able-bodied 
men under the royal standard. So far 
as the candidates for commissions 
themselves were concerned, however, 
he same even-handed justice was met- 
ed out toall. Nobody took the trouble 
to inquire whether the candidates 
were qualified morally, intellectually, 
or physically. He might be a pimp 
and blockhead, or lame, or deaf, or 
blind ; but so Jong as his patron had 
the ear of the Government, or the men 
whom he brought with him were 
able to pass muster, his commission, 
whatever it might be, was secure. If 
any of our readers care to turn up the 
pages of Fielding or Smollett, they 
will find very faithful representations 
there of the style of lieutenant and 
led-captain which was common in the 
days of the two first Georges, while 
living specimens of what the militia 
produced in the reigns of the two last 
sovereigns of that name, may still be 
seen, bending beneath the weight of 
years and imbecility, in the country 
towns both of England and Ireland. 
To Frederick Duke of York the 
merit is due of having introduced 
many reforms into the military in- 
stitutions of this country. Among 
these if would be unjust not to 
articularise the foundation of the 
oyal Military College. The object 
sought to be obtained by it was worthy 
of all praise; and if it failed to 
achieve that object, the blame may 
fairly be divided between the mis- 
taken ideas of the age, in regard to 
what was required in such institu- 
tions, and the subsequent indifference 
of the nation to the real wants of its 
army. The Military Covllege con- 
sisted at first, as it still consists, of 
two departments — one, called the 
Junior Department, for cadets—the 
other, the Senior Department, for 
officers desirous of qualifying for the 
Staff. But it had, in its original 
constitution, this marked advautage 
over the arrangement which has 
since been effected, that whereas 
now cadets and officers occupy por- 
tions of the same range. of build- 
ings, and come under the instruction 
of the same professors, they were, in 
1804 placed, the one at Marlow, the 
other at Highwickam—each class of 
students having its own teachers, 
though both were subject to the con- 
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trol and management of the same 
military administration. 

As first constituted, the junior 
department affurded both an asylum 
and a place of education for the sons 
of officers exclusively. Youths once 
admitted ceased to be a burthen to 
their friends, except for the necessary 
expenses of travelling; they were 
housed, clothed, and educated at the 
public expense. But no sooner was 
the great war ended than Parliament 
began to slacken in its gratitude to 
the army, and by little and little the 
grants for military education fell off, 
till in the end they ceased altogether. 
As a necessary consequence, the num- 
bers of persons seeking education at 
the Military College fell off in like 
manner. And now the junior depart- 
ment exhibits a muster-roll of 180 
cadets only, while the strength of the 
senior department has dwindled to 
nine individuals. To be sure, other 
causes than the withdrawal of public 
support from the institution have 
operated to produce this latter result. 

hatever it might have been forty 
years ago, the senior department at 
Sandhurst is certainly no Staff school 
now. Indeed, the only science effec- 
tively taught there seems to be 
mathematics; and it is a curious fact, 
that though the army abounds with 
officers who have passed through 
that school, and taken high honours, 
the instances are rare in which Staff 
appointments have fallen to the lot 
of any of them. 

Lads are admitted into the ju- 
nior department at Sandhurst be- 
tween the ages of thirteen and fifteen. 
The preliminary examination is of the 
most trivial kind, and the instruction 
communicated is, for half the course, 
that of a common school not of the 
highest order. No doubt, each youth 
may, if he be disposed, master more 
than the elements of a good deal of 
science ; for over and above physi- 
cal geography and history, instruc- 
tion is given in practical astronomy, 
dynamics, and _ statics, practical 
mechanics, co-ordinate goemetry, the 
differential and iotegral calculus, 
trigonometry and mensuration, Euc- 
lid’s Geometry, attack and defence 
of fortresses, practical field-fortifica- 
tion, course of military surveying, 
the Latin, French, and German lan- 
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guages. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no compulsion to study, nor 
any inducement, unless the youth 
aspire to win for himself a commission 
without purchase. And even then, 
the mode of testing his merit by sue. 
cessive examinations, each on a dif. 
ferent subject, well-nigh insures his 
having forgotten, about the middle 
of the secund term, all that he had 
sapped up and passed creditahly in 
at the end of the first. Besides, 
Sandhurst is not to the Line what 
Woolwich is to the Artillery and En- 
gineers, the single avenue through 
which young men may enter the 
army. By far the larger number of 
the cadets obtain their commissions, 
by purchase’ or otherwise, without 
completing their course, while the 
proportion of candidates for commis. 
sions who enter at Sandhurst at all 
is scarcely as one to six of such as 
are appointed direct from civil life. 

It would be an impertinent inter- 
ference with our readers’ time, if, un- 
der circumstances like these, we were 
to bore them with a detailed account 
of the Royal Military College: we 
shall have said enough about it, in 
both its departments, when we observe 
that it neither exercises, nor, in the 
nature of things, can exercise, any 
beneficial influence whatever in giving 
a tone tothe army. We obtuin from 
it neither our staff nor our regimental 
offivers. The former come to us at 
random, — as aides-de-camp. through 
the good-will of general officers to 
their own sons, or to the sons of their 
connections; as military secretaries, 
brigade-mujors, adjutant and quarter- 
master-generals, through the ki:dness 
of the Commander-in-chief to Lady 
Mary this, to Lord Alfred that, to Gen- 
eral Sir Perigreen Pikestaff or Timo- 
theus Twaddle, Esq., M.P. The latter 
owe their sword-knots, in a large majo- 
rity of cases, to the length of their 
own or their fathers’ purses —io a 
minority, to the merits of their rela- 
tives, social or professional, or to- 
their own. But all alike, up to the 
present hour, have entered upen the 
discharge of their duties without the 
smallest care taken to ascertain 
whether they be qualified, either 
physically or morally, to bear the 
burthen which military rank imposes 
upon them; and all alike win their 
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way from step to step, by dint of 
money and what is called interest at 
the Horse-Guards. 

The last military educational estab- 
lishment which we have undertaken 
to notice is the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s College at Addiscombe; of 
which it is but fair to state, that bat- 
ing one grievous defect—with which, 
by the by, Woolwich is equally charge- 
able—it approaches nearer in its 
constitution and objects to what a 
military school ought to be, than any 
other of which we can boast in this 
country. It came into existence in 
1818, previously to which date the 
Directors were in the habit of send- 
ing to Woolwich, for instruction, 
youths to whom they had given 
cadetships in the Company’s Artillery 
and Engineers. When first founded, 
it was intended as a place of training 
exclusively for these young gentlemen ; 
but the benefits derived from it be- 
came so obvious and so great that the 
Court of Directors gradually enlarged 
its views, and now young men are 
educated at Addiscombe not only for 
the Company’s Artillery and Engin- 
eers, but for their infantry also, And 
herein it is that the Directors have 
mixed up evil with good. They con- 
sider an Engineer cadetship as their 
great prize, and next to that a cadet- 
ship of Artillery ; and they select for 
these appointments, not the youths 
who may have exhibited special 
talents for either arm, but the best 
men, or the men reported as generally 
best, of their batch. The consequence 
is, that to the infantry — for good 
service in which talent is as much 
required as for either the Artillery or 
Engineers—the idlers of the College 
are appointed, while many a clever 
lad, who would have shone as an in- 
fantry officer, becomes an indifferent 
engineer or gunner, simply because 
he has been posted to an arm for the 
practical operation of which he has 
no genius. 

In all other respects the Military 
School at Addiscombe may be fairly 
said to surpass both Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. In the first place, youths 
enter there almost invariably at a 
more mature age. Though eligible 
for admission after completing their 
fifteenth year, they seldom, if ever, 
come up for examination till after 
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they have turned seventeen. In the 
next place, the entrance examination 
is more severe than either at Wool- 
wich or Sandhurst; and in the third 
and last place—and this is the most 
important condition of the whole— 
cadets must complete their course at 
Addiscombe in two years, unless for 
special reasons, such as_ sickness, 
they be allowed to prolong their 
stay one half-year more. Now, lads 
may linger on at Woolwich four, 
and even five years, gaining this 
remarkable advantage from their 
stupidity, that when forced to com- 
pete at last for choice between 
Artillery and Engineers, they com- 
pete with youths who may have had 
but two years’ training. And at 
Sandhurst. the course which nomin- 
ally covers four years, may, if the 
youth have interest at headquarters, 
be completed, as far as his appoint- 
ment to a commission completes it, 
in four months. 

The general education given at 
Addiscombe is certainly not inferior 
to that which the cadets receive 
either at Woolwich or at Sandhurst. 
It embraces, indeed, almost entirely 
the same subjects which are set down 
in the curriculum of the others—in- 
cluding lectures in geology, chemistry, 
and artillery. But it undeniably 
falls short in specialities. Hence, after 
completing his course at Addiscombe, 
the Company’s cadet intended for the 
Engineers proceeds to Chatham, 
where, side by side with young men 
from Woolwich, he receives practical 
instruction in his art. For the 
Artillery cadet, on the other hand, 
there is no practical school. Like 
his comrade intended for the service 
of the Infantry, be proceeds at once 
from Addiscombe to India, and learns 
there how to turn to account the 
theoretical lessons which have been 
communicated to him at home. 

Another distinction deserves to be 
noted between the constitution of the 
school of Addiscombe and that as 
well of the Rvyal Military College 
as of the Royal Military Academy : 
Though all alike put from them the 
eleemosynary element, at Addiscombe 
alone is strict impartiality in the 
matter of payments observed. The 
youth who enters there, whether he be 
the son of an earl or of a subaltern’s 
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widow, must be provided with his 
£100 a-year, besides about £25 more 
to cover the cost of books, instru- 
ments, and uniforms. Both at Wool- 
wich and Sandhurst there is a gradu- 
ated scale, which exacts more from a 
general officer than from a subaltern, 
and more from a civilian than from 
either. The orphan of an officer 
dying in poor circumstances is admit- 
ted into Woolwich on payment of 
£20 a-year. He pays for similar 
privileges at Sandhurst £40. The 
son of a gentleman in civil life pays 
in both cases £125, a sum more than 
necessary to cover the expenses of 
his own board and education, but 
which is exacted in order that there 
may be a surplus out of which the 
deficiencies occasioned by the pay- 
ments of the sons of officers shall be 
made good. , 

It will be collected, from the man- 
ner in which we have expressed our- 
selves while describing these semi- 
naries, that in our opinion they by 
no means come up to that point of 
excellence which it is desirable they 
should attain. We would not, in- 
deed, be understood as passing upon 
them all one sweeping sentence of 
condemnation ; but, starting as they 
do from a false principle, and halting, 
so to speak, between obsolete and 
modern usages, the good which they 
accomplish they achieve at random, 
and in the face of difficulties which, 
among any other people than our- 
selves, would prove insurmountable. 
Besides, they are not interwoven as 
they ought to be with the heart of 
our military system. They affect it 
only in its extremities, touching the 
subsidiary arms of the service, and 
these alone. Neither our infantry 
nor our cavalry, nor the general staff 
of the army at large, derives from 
them the slightest benefit ; for Sand- 
hurst counts as nothing, and can 
never count for more so long as it 
remains on its present unsatisfactory 
footing. It appears therefore to us— 
and the country, we believe, has ar- 
rived at the same conclusion—that 
whatever remedies are applied to the 
evils of which we complain, must 
go to the root of them; that every 
officer of every arm must hereafter 
be required to give proof that he is 
qualified to discharge the duties of 
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the station to which he has attained ; 
and that to enable him to do this, 
arrangements must be made for 
bringing the means of acquiring a 
fair share of professional knowledge 
within the reach of all classes. 

We had hoped that the Commis. 
sioners appointed by her Majesty to 
consider the important subject now 
under discussion would have made 
their report long ago: this hope has 
not been realised, neither are we in 
a condition to guess with whom the 
blame of such unwise delay ought 
to rest. The Commissioners may 
have loitered over their work; the 
Secretary of State for War may have 
withheld the result of it ; or somebody 
else may be at the root of a supine- 
ness which cannot be sufficiently 
deplored. But it will not do for 
us, whatever the truth may be, to 
shrink from the fulfilment of a task 
which was voluntarily undertaken. 
Gladly should we have placed our- 
selves under the guidance of those 
whose interest in this matter must be 
at least as great as our own. They 
seem, however, to hang back from 
taking the public into their confi- 
dence, and we are left, in consequence, 
to enunciate our own idea as we best 
may. So let it be. 

And here we must begin by depre- 
cating anything like an attempt to 
form establishments for military eda- 
cation in this country, on the scale 
and after the model of those which 
the Continental nations have set up. 
For reasons stated at the beginning 
of this paper, we hold it to be neither 
practicable nor desirable to copy 
either from France or from Prussia, 
from Austria or from Sardinia, in a 
mass. The army can never become 
among us more than an adjunct 
to our national institutions—a mere 
excrescence growing out of them. 
It must always be numerically small ; 
it can never hold out, in a pecuniary 
point of view, such prizes to be com- 
peted for as shall induce talent of 
the highest order, combined with 
other and not less necessary qualifi- 
cations, to seek employment therein 
to any large extent. Some youths 
you will indeed find to whom nature 
has given a military genius, and who, 
indifferent to other considerations, 
will under any circumstances enter 
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the army. But these form rare excep- 
tions to the general rule, which im- 
pels men to adopt a profession either 
because it holds out to them a fair 
prospect of pecuniary independence, 
or on account of the social status 
which is secured by it. At present 
the British army stands towards the 
British public in the latter of these 
relations. Its officers, especially in 
the sabaltern ranks, are miserably 
paid; and the highest prize to which, 
after forty or fifty years’ service, they 
can look forward, is a regiment with 
an annuity of £600 a-year. It is not, 
therefore, the money value of a com- 
mission, but something appertaining 
to it, beyond the power of money to 
command, which brings forward so 
many candidates for cornetcies and 
ensigncies, even when they are put 
up to sale. Now, we have no wish 
to see the nature of the connection 
between the British nation and its 
military officers changed in this re- 
spect. We think that it is at once 
the most honourable.and the least 
expensive that could be devised. It 
gives us precisely that arrangement 
which, in a constitutional country, is 
best calculated to render an armed 
foree not only effective but safe. 
We have the officers taken princi- 
pally from those classes in civil life 
which, being accustomed from their 
boyhood to command, command in a 
generous spirit, and the ranks filled 
with men who, being accustomed 
from their boyhood to obey, render 
a willing obedience to those whom 
they acknowledge as their social 
superiors. The former, connected 
by the ties of relationship with the 
rank, the wealth, and the more ad- 
vanced intelligence of the country, 
can be relied upon under all circum- 
stances to maintain order and obey 
the laws. The latter, constrained to 
look up to their officers as much by 
private feeling and association as 
through the force of discipline, never 
think of entertaining opinions of 
which their officers disapprove. But 
if you bring about a violent change 
in all this, you must make up your 
minds to at least the chance of dis- 
agreeable consequences. Adopt, for 
example, the competitive system, 
and carry it to the extent to which 
it is carried in France, with bourses, 
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and demi-bourses, and. outfits, and 
so forth, and what will follow? No 
doubt you may secure for the mili- 
tary service of the country as great a 
share of aggregate ability, with more 
extensive information and habits of 
study, than are now to be found 
among the officers of the army. Bat 
you will find these things among 
young men taken from a totally 
different class; the clever and in- 
dustrious sons of tradesmen and 
artisans — ushers at schools — poor 
students at Trinity College, Dublin 
—servitors at Wambridge, and such 
like, to whom the prospect of 5s. 8d. 
a-day is the prospect of wealth, and 
who will work hard in order to 
realise it. And to this you will 
speedily be brought, if, as in France, 
you make your test mainly a ma- 
thematical one. For our own parts 
we should deeply lament such a state 
of things, which, we regret to learn, 
has followed to a considerable extent 
on the adoption of the competitive 
system at Woolwich, and which, 
if it prevailed throughout other 
branches of the service, could not 
fail of effecting such a mofal and 
social revolution as would discon- 
nect the army, in a very short time, 
from the general sympathy of the 
country. 

For the same reason—viz., because 
we do not desire to see the British 
army Officered largely: by poor men, 
we must enter our protest against, 
the establishment, at the public ex- 
pense, of bourses, or demi-bourses, in 
our military colleges. There can be 
no reason why laws should be 
enacted to prevent individuals from 
founding in these colleges, as they 
do at Oxford and Oambridge, scholar- 
ships and fellowships, if their benevo- 
lence take that turn; and when our 
military colleges come to be placed 
upon a proper footing, we do not 
doubt that, from time to time, such 
foundations will occur. But on 
every principle of political economy 
we must raise our voice against the 
proposal to do for the military pro- 
fession at the expense of the State; 
what the State never has done and 
never will do for other liberal pro- 
fessions. It is perfectly right that 
the public should provide schools for 
young men who are ambitious to 
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serve in the army; that the material 
buildings to accommodate these 


students should be erected at the 
public expense, and that an adequate 
staff of professors and instructors 
should be provided for them. It is 
proper, also, that the expenses to the 
students of residence and tuition 
should be settled at a scale as 
moderate as shall be consistent with 
propriety. But we see no reason 
at all why thé British public is to be 
taxed for the maintenance of pupils 
in military more than in other 
schools, or the Britis army officered 
by State paupers, because the Govern- 
ments of France and Austria find it 
convenient so to officer their armies. 
What we want in this country is not 
to divert from the service the ambi- 
tion of that class of young men who 
have heretofore supplied us with our 
most dashing officers, but to awaken 
in them an honourable determination 
to distinguish themselves as much 
by their professional knowledge as 
by their gallantry; and any scheme 
which shall seek another object than 
this, will, in our opinion, prove as 
fatal tw the tone of the army itself 
as it will be at variance with the 
spirit of the constitution under which 
the army exists. 

This is not the occasion on which 
to discuss the merits of that twofold 
system of administration under 
which the British army is managed. 
Another opportunity may — 
arise when this question, with others 
subordinate to it, such as enlistment, 
organisation, &c., &c., shall be con- 
sidered in these pages. But in the 
meanwhile we must take the army 
as it is—commanded, so far as dis- 
cipline and military arrangements 
are concerned, by a General holding 
a@ permanent commission from the 
Crown, and controlled and directed 
in its finance, and to an extent very 
imperfectly defined throughout all 
its departments, by a Secretary of 
State for War. The latter function- 
ary, as we need hardly point out, is 
the mere creature of a parliamentary 
majority. Though appointed by the 
Crown, he holds office only so long as 
the general views of the cabinet, of 
which he is a member, are in accord 
with those of the Houses of Lords 
and Commons. And there is not 
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only no guarantee that he himself 
shall be an experienced officer, but 
there is nothing to insure that, pre- 
viously to his acceptance of office, he 
shall ever have been present at the 
mounting of a corporal’s guard, or 
have any acquaintance, however 
limited, with military matters. 

Lord Panmure’s Commissioners, 
finding that in other countries mili- 
tary education is under the control 
of the Minister of War, recommend 
that a similar method of manage. 
ment should be adopted in this 
country. They accordingly suggest 
the formation of a Board or section 
of military education at the War 
Office, by means of which military 
education itself. may be brought 
under the control of one head—the 
Secretary of State for War. If the 
Secretary of State for War were 
among us, as he is in France and 
Austria, a permanent officer of the 
Crown, we should give our hearty 
concurrence to this suggestion. Un- 
der any circumstances, the financial 
arrangements incident to the estab- 
lishment of a settled scheme must 
be managed at his office; and the 
system would be greatly simplified 
were it possible to conduct, under 
his superintendence, all the details 
of education itself. But this we hold 
to be impossible—first, because the 
Secretary of State has no voice what- 
ever in appointing to the general 
staff of the army, or in promoting its 
officers; and next, because unifor- 
mity of plan and steadiness of execu- 
tion, in an office of which the head is 
liable to constant changes, seem to 
be out of the question. Doubtless 
the members of the Educational 
Board need not, like their chief, be 
required to go out with every change 
of Ministers; and so far as the details 
of work are concerned, they may be 
able to keep the machine going quite 
as conveniently during an inoterreg- 
num as at any other season. But 
are we not placed by this arrange- 
ment between the horns of a dilem- 
ma? If the Board be authorised to 
work without constant reference to 
the Secretary of State for War, will 
it not become, in point of fact, master 
of the occasion? If the Secretary of 
State alone have authority to direct, 
improve, and alter, are we not liable 
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to have a new system brought in 
with the accession of every new 
Minister to office? Nor is this all. 
Suppose the Commander -in- Chief 
were to refuse, on military grounds, 
to enforce obedience to some of the 
rules propounded by the Secretary of 
State, where are we then? We have 
reason to believe that the manage- 
ment of regimental schools by the 
War Office, and still more, the direct 
control over the education of the 
special corps assumed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War, have been 
attended with some inconveniences. 
Had there been less of forbearance 
and consideration on all sides, these 
inconveniences would have been 
largely increased. We cannot see 
how the machine is to work at all if 
some voice, at least in managing the 
education of officers, be not allowed 
to the Commander-in-Chief. And if 
it be found necessary to trust that 
high fanctionary in part, we believe 
that it will be found most convenient 
under the circumstances to trust him 
wholly. Agreeing, therefore, with 
the Commissioners that “it is of the 
first importance that military educa- 
tion in this country should be re- 
garded as a whole, and that perfect 
unity of system and harmony in its 
working should be made to prevail,” 
we are of opinion that the Board of 
Education which they propose to 
establish should be made responsible 
for the present to the Commander-in- 
Chief, and that through this Board 
the Commander-in-Chief should su- 
perintend and manage all the schools 
and educational establishments in 
the army, as well those which already 
exist at Chelsea, in the Phoenix Park, 
and in regiments, as others of which 
it remains to speak, and of which we 
must be content to speak very 
briefly. 

_ Though we are not of opinion that 
in this country every aspirant for a 
commission should pass through a 
military school, we are satisfied that 
means should be adopted to insure, 
that only such as have received the 
benefit of a good education, and are 
possessed of fair abilities, with an 
average power of mental application, 
shall enter the army as commissioned 
officers, The scale of educational 
merit must of course vary, accord- 
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ing as it is applied to a candidate 
from civil life or a non-commissioned 
officer. From the latter no more 
ought to be expected than he may 
have found an opportunity of learn- 
ing in the regimental school. But 
the former should be subjected to 
an examination—of the nature and 
extent of which, a better notion will 
be formed, after we shall have spoken 
of the particular institution from 
which, in its details, it ought to be 
reflected. 

To manage this matter — to con- 
duct the entrance-examinations of 
candidates from civil life into the 
army, as well as to superintend all 
the educational establishments con- 
nected with the army itself — four 
officers, distinguished for their pro- 
fessional + acquirements, should be 
selected; one from each of the 
great branches of the service — the 
infantry, the cavalry, the artillery, 
and the engineers. That they may 
carry sufficient weight with them in 
the profession, their rank should be 
that of colonel or lieutenant-colonel 
at the least; and a general officer 
of practical experience — a man of 
ready business habits and _ well- 
known accomplishments, should be 
nominated to preside over them. To 
a board so constituted, a secretary, 
likewise a military man, should be 
appointed; and it would not be amiss 
if two or three civilians were added— 
then eminent in science and in litera- 
ture—not as constituent members of 
the board, but as assessors, to assist 
in conducting the non-professional 

arts . ao With this 
meer through its secretary, e 
person engaged in any way with the 
education of the army should com- 
municate; the board, in its turn, 
reporting to the Commander-in-Chief, 
and if thought desirable, in duplicate 
to the Secretary of State also. 

We require, in this country, over 
and above an institution hereafter 
to be specified, five military schools 
or colleges—lst, A preliminary college 
for aspirants generally, whether they 
seek commissions in the line or in 
the jal corps; 2d, A cavalry 
school; 3d, A school of practical 
application for artillery; 4th, A 
school of practical application for 
engineers ; 5th, A staff school. 
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The four first of these should be 
open indifferently to young men 
intended for the Queen’s and the 
Company’s service. The fifth or 
staff school need not, for obvious 
reasons, be framed on a scale more 
extensive than shall supply the wants 
of the Queen’s service only. For 
so long as the Queen’s and Company’s 
armies continue to be distinct, the 
latter ought to establish and maintain 
staff schools of its own, which, to 
render them generally useful, should 
be placed, one at some convenient 
spot in each of the Presidencies. 

Looking to the requirements of the 
two services, we should fix the per- 
manent establishment of our pre- 
liminary college at 400 students. This 
would leave ample room for entrance 
into both the Queen’s and Company’s 
armies from civil life, while at the 
same time it enabled us to exact 
from civilian candidates, before pass- 
ing them, a sufficient amount both 
of general and special information. 
For while the Government abstains 
from forcing all aspirants through 
the same groove into the military 
service, it is bound to hold the 
balance evenly between such as 
avail themselves of the educational 
establishments which it recognises, 
and such as prefer or find it more 
convenient to be educated elsewhere. 
The same measure of intellectual 
fitness should therefore be applied 
to both; and the better to insure 
that there shall be time enough to 
learn all that will .be required, no 
youth should be permitted to hold 
a commission till he had completed 
the eighteenth year of his age. 

To place our preliminary college 
on a sound footing, a sufficient staff 
of governors and professors ought to 
be appointed. We should be inclined 
also to adopt the system of repetition 
or authorised coaching, which works 
so satisfactorily in the Polytechnic ; 
and, choosing our professors from 
among the officers of the army itself, 
to employ indifferently civilians or 
military men as répétiteurs. Suc 
an arrangement would enable us to 
unite the departments of government 
and tuition, which in foreign semi- 
naries, are usually _—_ distinct—a 
measure not only judicious in an 
economical point of view, but, as all 
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experience proves, better suited than 
any other to our insular habits of 
thought. or, neither neglecting 
those exercises which give strength 
and flexibility to the muscles, nor 
overlooking the good effects of an 
early inurement to military disci- 
pline, we desire this college to become 
rather a school wherein the mental 
faculties of its inmates shall be 
enlarged, than a place which shall 
turn out precocious martinets in 
points of military costume, or even 
of drill. It appears, then, to us, that 
the staff of the college would not be 
too large were it fixed at some such 
seale as the following: —A com- 
mandant, a colonel of infantry; a 
second in command, a major; four 
captains, eight lieutenants, sixteen ré- 
pétiteurs, one adjutant ; one sergeant- 
major, one riding-master, who might 
also instruct in gymnastics and swim- 
ming ; four drill-sergeants. 

The duties of the commandant 
and second in command are obvious 
enough. They should administer the 
general discipline of the place. The 
captains and lieutenants should give 
instruction to their classes in their 
leeture - rooms, and command their 
companies and subdivisions on the 
parade-ground. The functions of the 
répétiteurs require no particular ex- 
planation. The adjutant, assisted by 
the sergeant-major and sergeants, 
should instruct in drill; the riding- 
master attend to his own duties 
in the riding-school and elsewhere, 
which a stud of perhaps fifty horses, 
with cavalry soldiers to attend to 
them, would enable him to do. 
Finally, there would be required a 
surgeon, @ Chaplain, a house-steward 
and secretary —one or more clerks, 
and as many domestic servants as 
might be considered necessary to 
meet the exigencies of the case. 
This isa large staff, which it is very 
possible that the annual board of 400 
students at £50 a-piece would scarcely 
support. But £20,000 a-year will 
go a t way in maintaining any 


h educational establishment ; and what- 


ever might be wanting, the country 
would not grudge to supply, pro- 
vided it were satisfied of the excel- 
lence of the institution to which it 
was called upon to contribute. 

We do not think that admission 
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into this college should take place 
under ‘the age of sixteen, or that it 
should be set up as a prize to be 
competed for by all comers, or that 
inducements to enter should be of- 
fered in the shape of bourses and 
outfits. At all events, for the rea- 
sons assigned elsewhere, we object 
to such bourses and outfits at the 
public .expense. The principle on 
which youths are now admitted into 
Sandhurst, and appointed directly to 
the army, by purchase or otherwise, 
seems, of all that could be devised, 
the most in agreement with the so- 
cial habits and civil institations of 
this country. There must be some 
guarantee that young men, desirous 
of holding military commissions, 
deserve on other than intellectual 
grounds the confidence of the Crown ; 
and the recommendation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief seems to be the best 
that could be devised. On tine other 
hand, it is but just to guard against 
the abuse of patronage even by the 
Cammander-in-Chief ; and an exam- 
ination, wisely conducted before the 
board of military education, offers 
the best, and indeed the only mode 
of doing so. At the same time as we 
are averse to making this examina- 
tion competitive, so we altogether ob- 
ject to fixing any arbitrary scale, with- 
out attaining to which the candidate 
must be rejected. The wise course 
to be pursued is this, that the 
examiners take as wide a range as 
possible ; that they exact certain con- 
ditions as indispensable — such, for 
example, as a fair knowledge of 
arithmetic, of the elements of algebra 
and geometry, of descriptive geo- 
graphy and correct writing in English ; 
but beyond this, that they look to 
general information, giving higher 


credits for an acquaintance with’ 


history, with the classics and modern 
languages, than for mathematics or 
physical science. The great object 
of fixing the age of entrance so late 
as sixteen is, that the youth may 
have the opportunity of obtaining 
the elements of a liberal education 
at a public’school ; and it should be the 
business of the examiners, by their 
mode of conducting these examina- 
tions, to promote that object. 

The course in our preliminary 
college ought to extend over two 
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years, of which the first should be 
devoted to pure science, and to 
languages; the last to subjects at 
once professional and practical. 
Under the former head may be com- 
prised arithmetic, geometry, algebra ; 
geography, physical as well as de- 
scriptive ; chemistry, natural history, 
geology ; mechanics; the Dope 
German, Arabic, and Hindostanee 
languages; the two last voluntary, 
except for Indian cadets. Under the 
latter may be comprehended the 
application of all these sciences to 
special purposes—practical geometry, 
military drawing, surveying, military 
and civil architecture, bridge-making, 
pontooning, pyrotechnics, the fabri- 
cation and uses of arms, military 
history, with the general principles 
of the art of war; the writing of 
military memoirs, and the keeping of 
military accounts. Military history 
and strategy should, as mach as pos- 
sible, be studied through French and 
German text-books, partly because 
these languages are richer than our 
own in this species of literature, and 
partly because the students will 
thereby be rendered more familiar 
with the languages in which their 
text-books are written. 

Twice in every year the schools 
should be examined, in order to sa- 
tisfy the Commander-in-Chief and the 
or that teachers and pupils are 
alike doing their duty. The exam- 
inations should be conducted by the 
Board of Military Education, whom 
civilian assessors might assist ; and a 
record should be kept, not only of the 
rate of progress which each student is 
making, but of the special sciences 
for which he exhibits a peculiar pre- 
dilection ; and according to this re- 
cord, the students should have it in 
their power to select the particular 
branch of the service to which they 
might desire to be attached. Thus 
a taste for high mathematics, for 
chemistry, and mechanics, will find 
its best field of exercise with artillery ; 
a taste for architecture, surveying, 
and mechanics, marks its possessor 
as intenced by nature to become an 
engineer. It would be of the great- 
est advantage to the public service 
if young men, so distinguished, were 
encouraged to make choice respect- 
ively of the artillery and engineers, 
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and to go off at the conclusion of their 
course to the two schools of applica- 
tion, of which we shall speak more 
at large in the sequel. 

By following this practice, our in- 
fantry regiments would be supplied 
with ensigns, well instructed in the 
theory of their profession, and of eight- 
een years of age complete. But.as it 
does not always follow that youths 
qualified in other respects are, in 
their moral and even their physical 
habits, suited for a military life, it 
might be well to consider a first com- 
mission as, in every instance, proba- 
tionary, till six months’ experience 
at a depot or with a regiment had 
satisfied both the young subaltern 
and his commanding officer that 
the former had been guided by a 
sound judgment in making choice 
of his profession. This rule should 
hold good, as well with lads sent out 
from our probationary school, as with 
young men passing by direct exam- 
ination from civil to military life, 
and when confirmed, all should alike 
be permitted to reckon their proba- 
tionary half-year as part of their ser- 
vice as commissioned officers. 

The second of the schools which we 
hope to see established is a Cavalry 
School, through which all young men 
desirous of serving in that arm, or 
appointed to it by the Court of Direc- 
tors of the East India Company, 
should be required to pass. They 
might enter it either from the pre- 
liminary school, or directly from civil 
life, though not without submitting 
to the same sort of examination 
which infantry aspirants of both 
classes are required to pass. A year 
would probably suffice to communi- 
cate to them as large an amount of 
special instruction as is necessary. 
Bat the instruction should be at once 
minute and carefully impressed upon 
them. Cavalry tactics — including 
the duties of outposts and patrols— 
the manége—the anatomy and habits 
of the horse—farriery—agricultural 
chemistry—saddlery — horse-shoeing ; 
all these, not less than the mysteries 
of grooming and feeding, should be 
brought home to the student’s under- 
standing. Professors of fortification, 
of military drawing, and of the great 
art of war, would not, of course, be 
withheld from this or from any of our 
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military seminaries. But the main 
business of cavalry students should 


.be with the management of cavalry. 


For thus only may we hope to de- 
liver ourselves from the charge which 
Continental nations bring against us, 
that with the best horses, and the 
bravest men in the world, we turn 
out a cavalry inferior to theirs in 
everything, except the crowning oper- 
ation of the charge. 

Students should enter the cavalry- 
school as cornets—their rank, tempor- 
ary so long as they continue there, to 
be confirmed to them on joining their 
regiments. 

We come now to the school of 
ractical application for the Artil- 
ery, which we should be disposed to 
feed, as much as possible, from our 
preliminary school—not compelling 
any youth to undertake that service 
against his will, but encouraging such 
to prefer it as have manifested, while 
under instruction, a taste for the arts 
and sciences with which artillery is 
especially connected. There can be 
no room for hesitation in fixing the 
local situation of this seminary. It 
could not be better placed than at 
Woolwich, where every appliance 
necessary to the study of artillery, in 
all its branches, is already provided. 
But the course, while it extended 
over two years, should, we think, 
embrace several important subjects 
which have not heretofore been con- 
sidered among us as in any way con- 
nected with the duties of an artiller- 
ist. For example, we concur ir the 
views of the best French authorities, 
that the construction of their own 
batteries, and the management of the 
pontoon train and of flying bridges, 
should be handed over to the artil- 
lery. Common sense appears indeed 
to point out that he who is to fight 
a battery ought not to depend upon 
somebody else to select its site, and 
to superintend its construction ; while 
to separate the pontoons from the 
only arm which an unbridged river or 
canal must successfully stop, is an 
arrangement, for the adoption of 
which no good reason can be assign- 
ed. But we must not be tempted 
into the consideration of details, to 
deal fairly by which would require 
far greater space than we can com- 
mand. It is enough to point out that 
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besides going farther than he has yet 
done into high mathematics and 
mechanics, and making himself mas- 
ter of the operations in arsenals, 
foundries, forges, and manufactories 
of small-arms, the artillerist must be 
initiated into subjects which cannot 
be more concisely enumerated than 
by transferring to these pages the 
headings of twenty chapters from an 
extremely interesting and valuable 
work, the Aide-Memoire a I? Usage 
des Officiers d’ Artillerie.” 

“Chap. 1. Cannon: —Their names; 
their principal Dimensions and Weights ; 
their Verification; the Examination of 
new Pieces; their Proof; Rebushing; 
the Repairs of Cannon; the Spiking 
and Unspiking of Cannon; the Manner 
of rendering Cannon unserviceable; the 
Preservation of Ordnance; Composition 
of Brass Guns. 

“Chap. 2. Projectiles: —Their Names, 
Dimensions, and Weights; the Mode of 
examining them; their Manufacture; 
the Furnaces; Mode of Preservation of 
Projectiles. 

“Chap. 3. Gun-Carriages, Waggons, 
Equipage :—Names and Varieties; prin- 
cipal Dimensions, Weights, and various 
Data regarding them; Portions formed 
of Wood and of Iron; Painting; Pre- 
servation of Carriages. 

“Chap. 4. Tools and Instruments:— 


Names; principal Dimensions and 
Weights; Mode of Stowage in the Ma- 
gazines, 


“Chap. 5. Gunpowder:—Constituents ; 
Manufacture; Packing; Proof; Analy- 
sis; Re-storing; Preservation; Powder 
Magazines; Transport of Gunpowder. 

“Chap. 6. Ammunition and Labora- 
tory Compositions:——Laboratories; Raw 
Materials; Small- Arm Ammunition; 
Gun Ammunition; Matches; Composi- 
tions for giving Light and for causing 
Conflagrations; Percussion Caps; Pre- 
servation in the Magazines; breaking up 
Cartridges ; emptying loaded Shells. 

“Chap 7. Raw Materials, and various 
articles required for Constructions and 
as Stores: —-Wood, Selection of, Pre- 
servation of; Wrought Iron, Examina- 
tion of; Cast Iron, Kinds of; Steel; 
Sheet Iron; Tin; Files; Preservation 
of Metals in the Magazines; Charcoal ; 
Coal and Coke; Cordage; Tar. 

“Chap. 8. Packing Ammunition, Stores, 
Tools, &c.:—-Weights of Gun-Carriages 
and Waggons loaded; Ammunition of 
Field- pieces; Tools; Stores; Spare- 
Articles ; Siege Carriages. 

“Chap. 9. The Horse: — Purchase ; 
Feeding; Care; Shoeing; Harness for 
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Horses, for Mules; Storing of Harness ; 
Disinfection of Stables and of Harness, 

“Chap. 10. Composition of a Field- 
Equipment: — Armament of Fortresses 
and of Coast Batteries. 

“Chap. 11. March of Field Batteries ; 
Parks and Convoys. 

“Chap. 12. Maneuwvres de Force (Re- 
pository Exercises) :—With Field Guns; 
with- Siege and Garrison Guns; Use of 
the Gun; Cordage used in these Opera- 
tions. ; 
“Chap. 13. Construction of Batteries: 
—Materials employed; Siege Batteries ; 
Batteries of Guns and Howitzers of the 
First Parallel; Mortar and Stone-Mor- 
tar Batteries; Breaching and Counter 
Batteries; Armament and Supply of the 
Batteries; Difficulties to be overcome in 
the Construction of Batteries; Batteries 
in Fortresses; Coast Batteries; Bat- 
teries in the Field; principal Dimen- 
sions of a Fortification; Data relative to 
the chief Operations of the Attack. 

Chap. 14. Notes on the Service in time 
of War; Service in the Field; Service 
in a Siege; Service in a Fortress; Ser- 
vice in Coast Defence. 

“Chap. 15. Tables of “Practice, and 
Notes on the Effects of Gunpowder and 
of Projectiles: —Field Guns; Siege and 
Garrison Guns; Coast Guns; Relation 
between the Charge, the Velocity, &c.; 
Penetration of Projectiles; Fire with 
Red-hot Shot; Mines. 

“Chap. 16. Military Bridges :—Names 
and principal Dimensions; Equipment 
of a Bridge of Thirty Pontoons; Launch- 
ing; Management; Passage of Troops; 
Operations; Modes of anchoring; cast- 
ing and heaving Anchors; Recon- 
naissance of Places to cross: Pontoon 
Bridges; Bridge of ordinary Boats; 
Raft Bridges; Trestle Bridges; Flying 
Bridges; Pile Bridges; Rope Bridges; 
Floating Fenders; Preservation, Repair, 
Destruction of Bridges. 

Chap. 17. Small Arms:—Names of the 
most recent Arms; Tables relative to 
the Arms actually in use; Differences 
between the various Models hitherto 
used; Examination, Repairs, and Pre- 
servation of Arms; Preservation of the 
-Arms in the Magazines (in charge of the 
Artillery); Packing of Arms; Results 
of Experiments; Notes on different Sys- 
tems of Arms; Armament of different 
Corps of the Army; Table of the Prin- 
cipal Dimensions of Small Arms. 

“Chap. 18, Field Fortification. 

“Chap. 19. Military Reconnaissances. 

“Chap. 20. Useful Data.” 

If such a course as this be not 
sufficient of itself to fill up two years 
of tolerably studious life, we must 
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acknowledge ourselves unable to take 
the measure of a common man’s Ca- 
pacity. That it has so much in com- 
mon with the pursuits of an engineer, 
as to justify the attempt to educate, 
even in part, the artillerist and the 
engineer together, appears to us to 
be a very untenable opinion. We 
are, therefore, strong advocates for a 
separate Engineer College, which, as 
well as the Artillery College, we 
should, as much as possible, feed from 
the preliminary school—encouraging 
youths to enter it who had exhibited 
special tastes for architecture, the 
application of steam-power, drawing, 
mechanics, geodesy, and topography. 
The school itself might advantage- 
ously be placed at Chatham, or 
wherever else the headquarters of 
the regiment of Royal Engineers are 
established, and the instruction should 
be as practical as the nature of the 
service seems to require. Besides 
plan- drawing and surveying, geo- 
logy, hydrostatics and astronomy, 
the young engineer should be in- 
structed in drawing and levelling 
lands, in the construction of viaducts, 
bridges, and docks, in the steam- 
engine, in civil architecture, as well 
as in permanent and field fortifica- 
tion; in carpentry and mason’s work ; 
in mining and sapping ; in metallurgy 
and projectiles. In a word, no art, 
the Saiivelian of which is likely to 
be called for by armies in the field, 
or by the progress of civilisation at 
home, ought to be altogether a seal- 
ed book to him. 

We do not see any necessity for 
carrying engineers into the arcana 
of high mathematics; but besides 
being rendered eminently practical, 
ready at every pinch with a remedy 
for the evil, they should be trained to 
command and manage men, a sort of 
lore which they will never learn, un- 
Jess, after quitting school, they be 


attached at intervals to companies - 


and battalions, and called upon to do 
duty with them. All young men 
making choice of the artillery and 
engineer services, whether passed out 
of the primary school or admitted 
after examination into the school of 
application from civil life, should en- 
ter as lieutenants with local rank— 
such rank to be confirmed and full 
time allowed after they have com- 
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pleted their course of training, and 
been appointed to do duty with their 
respective corps. 

The course of the engineer school, 
like that of the artillery, should ex- 
tend over two years, and there should 
be periodical examinations in both. 
We would assign the same limits to 


the staff school, the examination for | 


admission into which ought to be 
strictly competitive; and in order to 
qualify officers for this, arrangements 
must be made for affording to them 
opportunities of study, while doing 
duty with their regiments, as well in 
the colonies as at home. Mr. Sidney 
Herbert, in his speech of June 1856, 
has sufficiently explained how this is 
to be done. At the headquarters of 
every division, or at convenient places 
at home and abroad, officers of in- 
struction should be stationed, who, 
by lectures and otherwise, may guide 
their comrades in their endeavours 
to render themselves accomplished 
soldiers. For it forms part of our 
plan that promotion shall not take 
place, from the junior to the senior 
ranks, without an examination ; that 
such examination, besides being 
strictly professional, shall be conduct- 
ed entirely upon paper; that the ques- 
tions propounded by the central 
board in London, and circulated 
through the whole extent of the em- 
pire, shall be answered everywhere 
in the presence of a committee of 
staff officers, without any reference 
on the part of the candidates to 
books or notes, or even to hints or 
suggestions from men better in- 
structed than themselves. We need 
scarcely enter more into the de 
tails of this scheme, which has been 
sufficiently discussed in the House 
of Commons and elsewhere. Bat 
we may observe, that after the ma- 
chine is fairly launched, it ought 
to be exclusively to those whose 
papers in the division-schools had 
merited the highest marks of com- 
mendation, that the privilege of com- 
peting for entrance into the staf 
school should be conceded. 

The numerical establishment of the 
staff school must, of course, depend 
upon the limits which are assigned to 
staff service in our army. We our- 
selves would extend these limits, so 
that they should embrace every officer 
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pot employed in regimental duty; in- 
cluding military secretaries, adjutant, 
and quarter-masters-general, majors 
of brigade, commandants, and pro- 
fessors at military colieges, divisional 
officers of instruction, and aides-de- 
camp. A considerable inducement 
to professional study would thereby 
be held out to the whole army, even 
in time of peace; while for war we 
should be prepared, by having at our 


' disposal a staff, not only well instruct- 


ed, but numerous. Nor let it be said 
that for such posts as those of mili- 
tary secretary, major of brigade, and 
aide-de-camp, business habits, with 
personal activity, constitute qualifi- 
cations sufficient. An aide-de-camp 
who is not so instructed as to under- 
stand the purpose of the order which 
he carries, a brigade major who is 
unable to help his brigade out of a 
military difficulty, and a gree | 
secretary whose opinion is wort 
nothing except in the diction of a 
letter, have no business to be em- 
ployed with an army in the field, or 
to enjoy any special privileges in 
home quarters. To qualify for each 
of these situations, therefore, as well 
as for employment on the general 
staff, an officer ought to pass with 
credit through the staff school; and 
the school should be framed on such 
a scale as to undertake the educa- 
tion of at least one hundred students 
at a time. 

In two years, divided into four 
terms, the course of this school 
should be completed. Five-and- 
twenty vacancies will thus occur 
at the close of every term, and offi- 
cers, desirous of competing for the 
privilege of supplying them should 
appear before the board of military 
education, and have their acquire- 
ments tested. By-and-by, when our 
division-schools have come fully into 
operation, only the individuals who 
have most distinguished themselves 
at these will be summoned; but in 
the meanwhile the school should be 
open to all who may be disposed to 
undergo the ordeal of a sharp profes- 
sional examination, and to try their 
strength with other competitors. 

Into the detail of ‘studies to be pur- 
sued during these years of residence 
in the school, it is not necessary to 
enter. They should include every- 
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thing relating to the management 
and administration of armies; and 
not alone of armies in general, but of 
British armies in particular. ence 
the museum should be rich in the 
appliances required to embark and 
disembark troops—in the models of 
boats, stages, pontoons, brigades, cor- 
duroy and other roads; in tents, 
huts, waggons, panniers, and hospital 
equipments. The topographical de- 
partment should include well-exe- 
cuted maps of the seats of all the 
great wars of modern times; and the 
library should be furnished with mi- 
litary history, and treatises on tac- 
tics and strategy, in all languages. 
There should be professors of mili- 
tary drawing and surveying, of mili- 
tary administration, of artillery, en- 
gineering, cavalry and infantry ma- 
neeuvres; and a sufficient stud of 
horses should be at the command of 
the students, wherewith to execute 
military surveys with or without in- 
struments. 

Four examinations should take 
place between the commencement 
and the close of the course. To as- 
sist them in conducting these, the 
members of the board may be allowed 
to call in assessors ; but they and the 
alone should undertake the responsi- 
bility of the issues. And a record 
being preserved of the places which 
the aspirants have taken on each 
occasion, individuals should be re- 
commended for staff employment 
——- to this order of merit. 
Meanwhile, to qualify for such em- 
ployment, officers, on leaving the 
staff school, should be attached for 
one year to each arm of the service 
in which they had not previously 
served ; and when appointed to the 
staff itself, they should become su- 
pernumerary in the regiments from 
which they had been taken. This 
would at once facilitate promotion in 
the army generally, and hinder the 
regimental duties which the staff 
officers ought to perform from — 
thrown upon their comrades. An 
the more to stimulate our young 
men to study, it would be well if, at 
the end of five years, every ‘staff 
officer, with the exception of those 
at headquarters, should receive a 
step of rank, and return to regimen- 
tal duty. If there be no vacancy in 
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his own or any other corps, he might 
serve as a supernumerary till such oc- 
curred ; for promotion, except by pur- 
chase, should not be given out of this 
line, so long as any officer, returned 
from staff employ, remained unposted. 

One word more, in order to avoid 
misapprehension regarding the terms 
in which gentlemen seeking commis- 
sions from civil life ought to ‘be ad- 
mitted. In every case they, like can- 
didates for admission into military 
schools, should be nominated by the 
Commander-in-Chief; but in order 
to secure to the army the description 
of officers whom it needs, they ought 
in every case to be subjected to a 
pass- examination. We have read, 
with more of regret than of surprise, 
a paper put out by the Royal Com- 
missioners with reference to this mat- 
ter. It is, of course, what it professes 
to be—the exhibition of a temporary 
expedient only. But even a tempo- 
rary expedient ought not to be so 
framed as either to mislead the pub- 
lic regarding the ultimate intentions 
of the Government, or to bring those 
who propound it into contempt. 
Whatever we exact from the youths 
who enter a preliminary college as 
qualifications indispensable to their 
bearing the Queen’s commission, we 
must exact from those who decline 
to enter it. They must have com- 
pleted the eighteenth year of their 
age, and be passed, both medically 
and by the Board of Military Educa- 
tion, in all the subjects which stu- 
dents are required to master, before 
receiving their commissions. Such 
as desire to join the infantry will, 
under such circumstances, accomplish 
their wish at once. Such as aspire 
to become officers of cavalry, or artil- 
lery, or engineers, must be content 
to do duty for a while, like other 
aspirants, in the practical school of 
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the arm which they are ambitious to 
adorn ; for the adoption of any other 
course—the admission to direct ap- 
pointments on terms more easy than 
are exacted from youths who take 
such instruction in the preliminary 
college—will defeat the very purpose 
for which it was set up. It will in- 
sure to the British army a body of 
officers, of whom only a small minor- 
ity will be educated men; and nar- 
row thereby, to a very obnoxious ex- 
tent, the field of choice whence, in 
time of need, competent general and 
staff officers are to be selected. 

We are well aware that we have 
by no means exhausted this very im- 
portant subject. To do so, indeed, 
would require a volume. But our 
purpose will be sufficiently served 
if what we have written contribute 
in any degree to lighten the labours 
of those who have been appointed 
to deal with it in a practical form. 
They may rest assured that, though 
the eye of the public be upon them, 
it watches their proceedings in no 
jealous spirit. We trust that they 
will produce a plan which shall prove 
atonce manageable and coinprehen- 
sive; for no other will go down. 
either with the Parliament or the 
people. To warn them against the 
very appearance of jobbing—to can- 
tion them not to hold open a door, 
however narrow, to influence and 
favouritism, we believe to be un- 
necessary; for against so grievous a 
mistake, the high characters of the 
gentlemen composing the Board of 
Education, and still more that of his 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, offer sufficient security. It 
remains, therefore, only to wish to 
them success: in their undertaking, 
and to the army itself all the good 
which cannot but result from such a 
work when it shall be completed. 
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CAMBRIA AND COTTONOPOLIS. 


A LETTER TO IRENAUS. 


My pear Irenazvs,—Oourage is 
a great virtue ; you have proved that 
you possess it physically. You are 
not afraid of the showers of the grape, 
and I conclude you would not be 
afraid of a shower of grape. Yet a 
shower of rain—I mean a shower, in 
the Irish sense, of a fortnight’s dura- 
tion—puts you to flight. In more 
than one meaning you are the driest 
fellow of my acquaintance. Like a 
cat, you have the inconsistent quali- 
ties of being fond of fishing, and 
afraid of getting your feet wet. 
Ergo, after staying with me a week, 
and flogging the brooks like a very 
Busby of fish, you turn ignomi- 
nious tail, and return to the flesh- 
pots of Merrifield. And then you 
most unreasonably expect your poor 
Achates, deserted like Ariadne by 
Theseus, to write once a-week, and 
send you news. News indeed! You 
are at the fountains of news, and I am 
at the fountains of the Llugwy. 

News does not come up to spawn 
at the heads of rivers as the fish do. 
Like you, I get those horrible tele- 
grams from India. The word seems 
to have been expressly invented for a 
telegraphic despatch full of horrors. 
And people say these frightful night- 
mares of unspeakable things are true 
in fact, true in life—and death! The 
other evening, once in a way, we had 
a fair sunset. The west was calm, 
and lighted with the setting sun- 
glory. But in the east hung a 
thunderstorm, black and ominous, 
with a stain on it as of blood. I 
could not dwell with delight on the 
calm, when I knew the storm was at 
my back. And the thunder growled 
of a pampered soldiery, whom we had 
treated like angels, turning on us 
like fiends ; of men, Englishmen, tor- 
tured as never were early Christians 
tortured by Roman emperors; of in- 
fanis, English infants, butchered as 
the holy innocents were butchered by 
Herod; of women, English women, 
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Scotchwomen, Irishwomen, matrons, 
mothers, maids who, like the Spartan 
women of old, had never seen the 
smoke of anenemy’scamp ... . 
Was that a whisper of Satan in my 
ear? was it whispered in my ear 
alone? or in the ear of the nation? 
or say, was not the foul abomination 
= trumpet-tongued on the 
ouse-tops of domestic innocence? 
And when this flood of wickedness 
came pouring over us, what was the 
conduct of our estimable rulers? If 
they were not exactly marrying and 
giving in marriage, they were doing 
worse. They were discussing the 
clauses of a Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes Bill. When the dissolution of 
our empire was threatened, the 
Whigs, true to themselves, were con- 
sidering the dissolution of Holy Ma- 
trimony. I have skipped all the 
debates on this, at present, not in- 
tensely interesting question. I have 
made up my mind that, in compari- 
son with other countries, matrimo- 
nial relations here are good. I think 
it best to let well alone. The 
thought of the possibility of a dissolu- 
tion tends to make members of Par- 
liament contented with their seats, 
but a similar thought tends, in prac- 
tice, to make married people discon- 
tented with their partners. People 
who me | live anywhere in the world, 
are much more apt to grow dissatis- 
fied with their present location, than 
those who are fixed to it by circum- 
stances. You take a wife for better, 
for worse, for richer, for poorer, &c. 
You are blindfold or open-eyed, as 


the case may be, but you make up 
our mind at the time that - jamp 
into eternity. You can no longer de 


the same man. A free Briton still, 
you have thrown away your fancy- 
freedom as I would the freedom of 
our city, unless it were offered me 
in a gold box. From this considera- 
tion I remain a bachelor. If I looked 
on marriage as a sea on which you 
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might venture for a morning’s trip, 
and come back to dinner, without 
committing yourself to her Majesty’s 
service, I might have ventured ; 
but knowing it a sea without visi- 
ble shores, and with a wholesome 
fear of press-gangs in crinoline, and 
female literal Ironsides not quite of 
Oromwell’s kind, I prefer the dry land, 
owning myself deficient in the neces- 
sary hardihood. I put aside the argu- 
ments from Holy Writ about the dis- 
solubility or indissolubility of mar- 
riage. Such are questions for di- 
vines rather than dilettanti. t 
all events, I am quite satisfied that 
marriage is not a state into which 
dissolute people ought to enter, at 
least without a firm resolution to be 
dissolute no longer. On the whole, 
though I have not read the bill, I 
am sure it means mischief. You are 
too gallant a man to tell me that 
this is rather a ladylike way of 
treating the subject. But I should 
like for you and me to put our sage 
heads together, and concoct a divorce 
bill be as it ought to be. Of 
course, the legislation of Parliament, 
unaided by a ladies’ committee, 
must be one-sided and unfair in this 
matter. The ladies would project, 
as causes of divorce, it is impossible 
to say what frivolous things,—the 
possession of a latch-key, smoking in 
the conjugal residence, belonging to 
a club, napping after dinner, asking 
friends without notice given and 
leave obtained, Free-masonry and 
Odd-fellowship, indifference to the 
beauty of babies, &c. &c. The gen- 
tlemen would add to these, renun- 
ciation of accomplishments, dowdi- 
ness, cold dinners with servants’ 
godliness for excuse, and even such 
slight offences as constant repetition 
of the same logical proposition, a shrill 
tone, Brepholatry (this word, lady- 
readers, is as good as telegram ; it 
means, exaggerated worship of a 
small household Llama, generally the 
last in order of arrival.) 

Allowing both of these classes as 
causes of divorce, marriage would be 
impossible as a permanent institu- 
tion; allowing, on the other hand, 
such causes only as both men and wo- 
men would agree upon, things would 
remain much as they are. 

Divorce is possible now, but very 
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select indeed. Repudiation for the 
million will never do. Suturday- 
night wife-beaters would be divorced 
on Monday as regularly as Monday 
came, and re-married as regularly 
the next Sunday three weeks. The 
wives want Protection and not Free 
Trade. And I should be sorry to 
see the myth, so devoutly believed in 
by our friends on the other side of 
the Channel, of Smithfield and its 
wife-market, made true in fact. The 
whole question is —— But a 
certain potentate will find mischief. 
for idle Whigs to do, and this in 
times, above all others, when the 
helmsman of the State ought to be at 
his post and wide awake. 

That Mutiny is truly an ayful 
business. The classics would hhve 
seen in it the hand of Nemesis. We 
see more. We seek quarrels with 
Persia and China, and we find a 
quarrel in India not of our seeking. 
Yet more. I believe in the justice 
and necessity of the Russian War. 
Just it was, because Russia was rob- 
bing, and it was the duty of the 
powers that keep the peace of the 
world to stop her; it was _— 
because the success of Russia would 
have upset the balance of power, and 
blocked up the highway to the East. 
But these were not the reasons why 
the war was generally popular ; it was 
believed to be the opportunity of the 
revolutionary party. Now was the 
time for all opposed nationalities 
to rise. The oppressed nationalities 
rose not, but pampered and petted 
nationalities rose on us the speakers 
of these idle words, and made us rue 
them. Then, again, there was some 
diplomatic cant about the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. What is the Ottoman 
Empire to us? . Time was when it was 
an abomination to all Christendom. 
And now the Mussulman has risen 
against us in India, though the 
Sultan, in his private generosity, 
sends a thousand pounds to the In- 
dian sufferers. The same religionists 
perpetrated the massacre of Scio 


who perpetrate the massacres of Delhi 
and Cawnpore. 
But this heart-rending | 


will do us national good. 
Crimean lesson was sharp but short, 
Our soldiers perished there by heca. 
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tombs, because preparedness for 
war was not considered the habi- 
tual duty of a nation’s life. The 
Indian Mutiny reads us the same 
lesson in larger letters, even in 
the shattering of our household gods, 
the desecration of our wives and 
maidens. Who but a nation think- 
ing too lightly of its military duties 
would have placed such implicit con- 
fidence in a mercenary army? The 
only similar instance that I recol- 
lect, is the mutiny of the mercen- 
aries of Carthage recorded by Poly- 
bius, which brought that state to 
the brink of ruin. That state blind] 

stuck to the system notwithstand- 
ing, until its eyes were rudely opened 
by the Scipios. Sadly does the soft 
Mu in our character want anneal- 
ing. Men were becoming indifferent 
to wickedness. It was but a curable 
form of mental disease. None but 
idiots pule about mercy now. George 
Fox the Quaker, himself, had he lived 
now, would have petitioned for a 
hangman’s place, regretting that he 
could only kill. Not to kill in such 
cases as the present would be a crime, 
God’s earth must not be polluted 
for one unnecessary moment. But 
for our own sakes, we cannot torture, 
although our instinct suggests im- 
alement and tearing by wild horses. 
We must put to death, and leave the 
real punishment to other powers. It is 
bard to believe how bad or how good 
man may be. 

Here we have Nana Sahib, [the 
ever-accursed through dominions 
on which the sun never sets; there 
we have the gallant Havelock, our 
British Joshua, said to be descend- 
ed from the Danish Vikings. Here 
we have the cowardly legions of worse 
than Canaanites, strong only in lust, 
rapine, and murder, and timid as 
hares in fight; there the sacred band 
of God-fearing sons of the north, the 
noble Highlanders, driving them like 
chaff before the wind, and only thinned 
by heat and pestilence. If this Indian 
mutiny has unsealed the blackness of 
a bottomless pit of villany, it has also 
brought to light a strange diamond- 
mine of human heroism, Think of 
the chaplain of the Church of Eng- 
land, at Cawnpore, reading the ser- 
vice for the burial of the dead to his 
rank-fellows, in momentary expec- 
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tation of the volley which was to slay 
them all ! 

How can any sane man doubt of 
the ultimate issue? We shall be 
stronger than ever in India. But the 
question of its future government 
will arise. I should certainly like to 
see Queen Victoria also Empress of 
Hindostan. But her present advisers 
would turn the great golden opportu- 
nity of doing good into a gigantic 
job. “Remember Dowb.” When 
were the Whigs ever false to their be- 
draggled colours ? 

Some may still presume that, with 
all its shortcomings, Leadenhall Street 
may be able to govern India better 
than Downing Street. We could not 
get through the Crimean war with- 
out insulting Canada in her noble 
offer of assistance; and as yet the 
Prime Minister has to prove his capa-. 
city to govern, by electric telegraph, 
200,000,000. of poe on the other 
side of the world. hat a mercy it 
is that the Russian war and the Per- 
sian war were over when this mutiny 
broke out! The mutineers would 
have preferred that our hands should 
be as full as possible. And what a 
mercy it is that they were idiots 
enough to revolt before they had 
generally obtained possession of that 
tremendous arm, the Enfield rifle, 
and on a question of the cartridges 
to be employed in its use! The men 
of peace talk about division of labour. 
Every man cannot be a soldier ; they 
have not time for military exercises ; 
why not pay soldiers to fight for 
them? Indeed, why not? Why not 
buy a machine, like that of the priests 
of Tibet, to say their prayers for 
them? Is there no other personal 
duty which might be done by proxy 
in the same way? 

A speaker in Parliament quotes 
authority as to the discipline of the 
Bengal army, to the effect that it was 
the custom for the individuals of the 
guard who were not actually stand- 
ing sentry, to pile their arms, “ divest 
themselves of every article of cloth- 
ing,” and go to sleep. This seems 
the normal state of John Bull when 
not actually fighting. After a great 
war comes a great disarmament, and 
John makes himself comfortable, and 
nods off till he is awakened by some 
distant. thunder-clap. What we im- 
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peratively need for the preservation 
of our Empire, is a really military 
spirit in our population—not a vaio- 

orious love of mere soldiering, but a 
fixed idea that war is as much a part 
of every man’s duty as prayer. 

A complication of contingencies 
might have arisen, in which every 
man in Great Britain must have 
turned soldier for the defence of the 
country, whether he liked it or not. 
I wish the Zimes would take up and 
keep up this question. It is of no 
use to take up a subject one year, 
and let it drop the next. One year 
the Times ran a-muck at the hotels : 
the landlords put their heads to- 
gether, and bowed before the storm 
for a while, but now they are erect as 
ever. In Wales, at any rate, the bad 
old system prevails. A dun knows 
that incessant dunning alone will 
secure payment from a spendthrift. 
A man of original character once 
asked a crossing-sweeper why he 
always touched his hat to him, seeing 
that he never gave him a halfpenny. 
Broom replied, ‘‘ You never have, sir ; 
buat you will,” and of course got six- 
pence. This is why I am always 
harpiog, in a manner to you perhaps 
tiresome, on the harsh note of the 
necessity for a general armament of 
Great Britain even in times of peace. 
1 would arm Irene like Minerva, 
lance in hand, and sword by side, at- 
tended by the bird of wakefulness, and 
set up her statue on the white cliffs of 
Britain. 

The Athenians of old confided the 
security of their city to the goddess 
of Wisdom, War, and Watchfulness, 
and fell only when they lost sight of 
the inseparableness of her attributes. 
Under the shadow of her protection, 
there was abundant room for com- 
merce and the fine arts to flourish ; 
but the temple of Athene Polias ever 
stood on the height of the Acropolis, 
that all men might see it, and read 
the lessons which were written on 
the lucent tables of its immortal mar- 
ble. 


I suppose it is with you as it is. 


with me;—the Indian mutinies fill 
my dreams with horror, even when 
1 can chase them from my waking 
thoughts. While avowing my indig- 
nation against the maudlin humanity 
that would show mercy in such a case, 
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or blunt for one-eighth of an inch the 
sword of the destroying angel, they 
impress vividly on my feelings the 
utterly detestable nature of all cruelty, 
and even careless infliction of suffer- 
ing. What holds good in the case of 
man, holds good also in the case of 
the inferior creation. I have often 
defended field-sports. As war is 
noble and justifiable under certain 
circumstances, and it is lawful for 
man to destroy his neighbour, so is 
it lawfol for him to slay the beasts 
of the field for his maintenance—nay, 
even for his healthful recreation. But 
it is not lawful to give any of them 
one instant of unnecessary pain. The 
death that a partridge dies, when 
shot through the head, is a more 
painless one than the death of nature. 
But when a bird is unfortunately 
wounded, it suffers terror, and pain, 
and the sportsman’s first care should 
be to put it out of suffering. I be- 
lieve that you always make a point 
of knocking your trout on the head 
as soon as you take them, while 
another friend of mive says that he 
likes the sensation of the fish leaping 
in his basket; and when the fish are 
rising fast, it seems to be waste of 
time to stop to kill them. But if 
you observe the trout which die of 
simply being taken out of the water, 
you will see that they have died with 
their mouths open, gasping and in 
mortal agony. This ought to be 
quite sufficient to teach a merciful 
man the proper course. It is not, as 
I believe has been abundantly proved, 
the hook in the lip or gills that gives 
the fish pain, but the being removed 
from the element necessary to its exist- 
ence. 

To jump from small things back 
again to great, a gentleman has ad- 
dressed a letter to the Spectator, advo- 
cating the exhibition, in perpetuity, of 
the monster Nana Sahib (if we catch 
him), as a human specimen of a Ben- 
gal tiger, in the tower or elsewhere. 
I should especially reprobate such & 
proceeding. After passing a certain 
line, a human being has put himself out - 
of the pale of human pardon or mercy. 
We have no right to keep him alive, 
and we have, at the same time, no 
right to put him to an instant’s use- 
less pain. No ends of justice can be 
served thereby—no end can be served 
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but the satisfaction accruing to others 
from his pain. Such a perpetual ex- 
hibition would probably be a torture 
more refined than any physical tor- 
ture. If so, we should be ~ imi- 
tating the conduct of the Indian 
mutineers in inflicting it; if not, we 
should be only entailing on the na- 
tion the useless expense of the crea- 
ture’s keep. Society has a right to 
kill a man under a great variety of 
circumstances ; when it kills him, it 
dismisses him at once to the tribunal 
of his Maker. We know that ‘the 
lives most precious to the community 
are those most freely offered on the 
shrine of duty. Why such tender- 
ness with lives that are worthless, 
and worse than worthless? The value 
of a villain to the visible creation 
certainly can not be greater than that 
of a hero; and if we respect his life 
under the pretext of giving him time 
for amendment, we in some sort put 
a premium on crime. We would not 
therefore, have the gallows decried, 
unless some death can be found which 
will remove a malefactor from the 
world with a smaller amount of pain. 
I have just been reading Cardinal 
Wiseman’s remarks at Salford on the 
Indian insurrection. The only thing 
in what he says worth serious notice 
is a fact that he mentions in the mat- 
ter of the greased cartridges. If it 
be true that the contractor put some 
animal grease (an abomination to 
Hindoos) in the cartridges, in order 
to turn a penny by its superior cheap- 
ness, it *is a parallel instance to the 
rotten hay which was packed for the 
horses in the Crimea—-an illustration 
of the working of that base venal 
spirit'in English minds, by which, 
unless it is corrected, England may 
one day be undermined to her de- 
struction. The grand mistake of 
English administration abroad is, 
that it is too commercial, and not 
sufficiently military. The reproaches 
often directed against us by foreigners 
are closely akin to those directed 
against good-tempered easy indivi- 
duals in situations of power. The 

are accused of browbeating and bul- 
lying when their only fault is remiss- 
ness. The situation of British India 
Is probably without a parallel in his- 
tory. It is a case of a subject people 
with the arms of subjection in their 
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hands. India was won by the sword, 
and has been augmented by conquest, 
but it has been kept together by 
bands of red tape, It did not require 
the strength of a Samson to burst 
them. Suppose that the Danes and 
Normans, when they conquered this 
country, had peacefully settled them- 
selves down in counting-houses or 
bungalows, with comfortable civil 
establishments, and simply transfer- 
red the armies of the Saxon kings to 
their own standards, how long would 
they "have affected the destinies of 
this country? They acted far other- 
wise. They built themselves strong- 
holds, they kept all the stores and 
munitions of war, and all the superior 
arms, in their own hands, intrusting 
their subjects with the inferior only. 
And the Roman system was, to hold 
a country by the expedient of suffer- 
ing no nationality to grow to a head. 
They posted a cohort of Spaniards in 
one place, of Gauls in another, of Da- 
cians in another, and kept the various 
nationalities as well as the subject 
people in order, by playing them al] 
off one against the other. Yet, with 
all their caution, they were sometimes 
taken by surprise and massacred, as 
happened in Britain ; and the legions 
sometimes mutinied, as recorded by 
Tacitus, and brought the Empire, even 
in its palmiest days, to the verge of 
destruction. How it fell we all 
know. The barbarian legionaries in 
the Imperial service had much more 
sympathy with Franks and Huns 
and Allemannians than they had 
with Cesar in all his purple. They 
took oaths inj the name of Odin to 
serve Jupiter Oapitolinus, and of 
course broke them when they found 
it to their interest to do so. This 
will not do now. The population 
of India must in future be ruled 
by a rod of iron as palpably as Van 
Amburgh’s tigers. Do not let us in- 
sult their nonsensical religion, but 
neither, for Heaven’s sake, confirm 
them in it by paying deference to their 
ridiculous notions. Away with such 
moonshine as the application of 
liberty of the press, trial by jury, and 
habeas corpus to a population of two 
hundred millions of ferocious chil- 
dren. The advantage of these things 
to us, in our full-grown civilised man- 
hood, is perhaps even now an open 
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question with some not bitterly mis- 
anthropic spirits. Our most highl 

civilised neighbour has shown herself 
scarcely capable of using freedom 
without abusing it. We have tried 
to govern India with the scales of 
Justice without her sword—an amia- 
ble weakness, similar to that of those 
who would dismiss corporal punish- 
ment from our schools and the crank 
from our jails, and govern scholars 
and prisonets by purely moral in- 
fluences; but the case is even worse, 
for we have handed over the sword 
into the very hands we ought to have 
tied up from mischief. With respect 
to the religion of the people, we, or ra- 
ther the Hon. East India Company, 
have done two wrong things — we 
have winked at proselytising by Go- 
vernment functionaries, and, at the 
same time, at the existence of anti- 
Christian societies; thus imitating 
the action of a man who eats crude 
viands, and then takes a dram to 
correct them, rather than of one who 
abstains at once from the pastry and 
the brandy. Let India be governed 
on those principles of justice and 
equity on which Christianity is based. 
Let her superstitions be simply ig- 
nored, except when they clash with 
common humanity and morals, and 
then let them be strongly put down, 
and a door of quite sufficient width 
will be opened to the efforts of the 
missionaries, who ought to be all 
under the eye of Government; for the 
most zealous and well-intentioned of 
mankind are unfortunately not al- 
ways the most judicions. When a 
people has found from long expe- 
rience that Christians have governed 
them better than any other class of 
men, they will be apt to ask them- 
selves whether the religion they pro- 
fess has not something to do with the 
goodness of the government. Per- 
haps John Company is open to the 
charge of making his interests the 
foreground of the picture he presented 
to the natives, and keeping his prin- 
ciples, for fear of offence, 


“ In the blue distance, many a mile away.” 


It is no longer by prestige founded 
on commercial Le ypeeg arty that 
India must be ruled, but by the stern 
uncompromising justice of a clear 
conscience and a sharp sword. The 
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suppression of this mutiny will be an 
affair of more or less time, but, if not 
complicated with foreign wars, is ag 
certain as the next eclipse of the 
moon. After the suppression of this 
mutiny, we shall have for some time 
an amount of military credit to live 
on like that which followed the bat- 
tles of Plassy and Assaye; but it will 
not serve our purpose, as we have 
fatally seen, to trust to prestige alone, 
The sword must guard its gain. Pro 
bably the difficulty of permanently, 
garrisoning India with European 
troops has been overrated. They have 
proved that they can fight, if need be, 
in the hot season as well as in the 
cold ; and there are an abundance of 
places in the hill-countries where 
Europeans can live, wive, and thrive, 
and where permanent military colo- 
nies might be established, not only to 
the advantage of our rule in India, but 
to that of the emigrating classes in po- 
pulous Great Britain. We sometimes 
forget the facilities which will be 
given by the introduction of a rail- 
road system, and the application of 
the electric telegraph, to our Eastern 
dependencies. India will be governed, 
after this disturbance is settled , and 
these improvements are made, with 
increased ease, but on the probable 
condition that John Confpany must 
open his hand and allow a consi- 
derable inflax of the uncovenanted 
classes. Perhaps such a change would 
be, in the end, fatal to his rule, but it 
is better that he should die a natural 
death in his bed, than be murdered 
by mutineers, or compelled to despe- 
rate suicide by the Government at 
home, which has ever appeared fatu- 
ous and wrong-headed in its domestic 
policy, but tenfold more so in its 
foreign and colonial relations ;—just 
as a man may set his own household 
by the ears without attracting much 
notice ; but when he begins to make a 
noise, and hustle passengers in the 
street, his conduct is apt to end ina 
general row. 

But what has all this to do with 
my summer sojourn at Bryn Cefn? 
you may well ask, and ery, as the 
Athenians did when Tragedy took 
up general subjects, What has this 
to do with Bacchus? I came here 
again, because I passed a pleasant 
time before. But nothing is more 
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precarious than enjoyment. You 
may find it where you expect it 
least; you are almost sure to miss it 
when you expect it. The pleasant 
arty which madé even the wet days 
pass cheerily at Bryn Cefn has never 
met again. One young artist of 
much promise will never retarn 
there, for he died last year in France 
of a sudden attack of fever, true to 
the last to that romantic medieval 
faith which he looked upon, at all 
events, as essential to the artistic 
character. Cuthbert Chase only re- 
mains, hurting his eyes with micro- 
scopic studies from nature, and break- 
ing his heart with the hopelessness 
of imitating her to the life. I respect 
from the bottom of my heart his 
courage and perseverance; but na- 
ture is too much for man with her 
infinite varieties of form and colour, 
and myriads of microcosms in a nut- 
shell. Those old masters, sly fellows ! 
took her yoke upon them very 
jauntily, and did much as_ they 
leased while pretending to perform 
er service. They did not observe 
much for themselves, but followed 
some still older master, giving up 
their pictorial conscience to his keep- 
ing, as Lord Palmerston is said to 
make Lord Shaftesbury his con- 
science-keeper in the ean 
of bishops. Hence the followers of 
Claude became more Claudian, those 
of Salvator more Salvatorial, and 
those of Poussin more Poussinesque. 
English ideas of art invested them 
with infallibility. Turner was the 
first who had the boldness to rebel. 
He followed them all for a time, 
caught them all up, and then, from 
want of something else to do, fell 
to work sketching from nature, 
and painting, not what people 
showed him, but what he saw. 
These are not first-hand ideas, but 
notions gathered from association 
with Chase, and occasional visitations 
from Reginald Queensbury, the Art 
Missionary, who carries Turner’s 
drawings about on the back of his 
pony, in the manner of tracts, and 
with the view of converting unbe- 
lievers. It is hard to say what the 
school to which these gentlemen be- 
long can be called in landscape-paint- 
Ing. Pre-Raphaelitism will not do; 
for the original pre-Raphaelites never 
VOL, LXXXII, 
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attempted to paint a lassdeoape ex- 
cept in subordination to figures, and 
then we 4 all rules of drawing, 
if not advisedly, at least with uncon- 
scious contempt for the subject. But 
this school, which we may call, for 
want of a better name, the Natural- 
istic, — to landscape the same 
rinciples that the pre-Raphaelite 
rethren apply to figures. As far as IT 
can understand it, they claim the 
credit of improvement, not so much in 
method of handling as in manner of 
work. Instead of mixing colours, 
= put in pure colour in points, 
with the object of producing at the 
right focus of sight some homogene- 
ous colour of brighter aspect than 
could be produced in any other way. 
They stipple and cross-hatch instead 
of washing, glazing, scumbling, &c. 
And every impartial person must 
allow that this method produces un- 
wonted brilliancy of effect, albeit at 
the price of an enormous amount of 
labour. Bat the strong point of the 
school is, that they know no master be- 
sides Nature, not even Turner. Lan f 
appeal to a stone in a wall or a boul- 
der in a brook, show how it presents 
a hundred tints in the of a 
square inch, and triumphantly ask 
how it is possible to suppose that 
such stone or boulder can be repre- 
sented by a hasty blot, except as a 
subordinate part of a composition, in 
which it should appear in a painting 
of the same degree of indistinctness 
that it presents in nature to the eye 
which is looking at something else. 
In their view, Art should have no 
existence except that of a mirror of 
nature. It should have no trick of 
trade, no system of ciphers or sym- 
bols to be understood only by the 
initiated. Yet imagination is not 
excluded from the picture. The 
study should present nature as seen 
in her naked beauty by the unbi- 
assed eye—the picture, nature draped 
and leaving room for the display 
of taste and skill in the gracefal 
arrangement of her folded robes, 
Truth at any price and at any pains 
is the war-cry. Cuthbert Chase 
will march off with his heavy 
materials five miles from home, 
and sit down in a cold wild glen, 
to bring back one faithful line. But 
the fugitive efforts must still as 
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ever be shot flying; and the painter 
who is destitute of memory and im- 
agipation must thus stop short of the 
highest achievement, and be satisfied, 
if he is encouraged to go on at all, 
with the bare avoidance of falsehood. 
This method, if believed in, will have 
the effect of reducing most amateurs 
to despair. But if tried, though un- 
successfully, it will give a new sense 
of the infinite beauties of the land- 
scape, and the details of which it is 
made up. At all events, it was time 
that the principle should be enunci- 
ated, that painting is not a mere 
boarding - school accomplishment, 
but an earnest work of life, to be as 
devoutly followed as any other, if 
excellence would be obtained. Cuth- 
bert Chase is too hard upon the old 
masters of landscape-painting—like 
Mr. Ruskin, who, I believe, called 
Salvator a ruffian, and painter of 
roffians. Considering, the age in 
which they lived, one of the most 
deplorably fictitious in all time, it is 
a wonder that they could do so 
much. It is only very lately that 
natural science has been admitted to 
constitute a school of honours at 
Oxford ; and in the time of the old 
masters natural science was only 
known in the shape of alchemy or 
astrology. It is the accurate physio- 
logical study of nature, originated 
by Bacon, that has opened men’s 
eyes to the unending vistas of im- 
rovement that lie in the path of the 

ndscape-painter, and the incompar- 
able superiority of beauty in the truth 
of things to beauty in man’s imagina- 
tion. The poor old masters did their 
best. They knew no better; they 
had no older masters to look to, for 
the classic ancients and the old pre- 
Raphaelites only painted conventional 
landscapes. 
much obliged to them for beginning 
to paint landscape, and thankful to 
their memory for what they did 
accomplish, Poetry sprung into per- 
fection at once in the book of Job 
and Homer, like Pallas armed from 
the head of Jove; but this advantage 
resulted from the fact that its muse 
only wanted to know the heart of 
map, and to see the actions of his 
life. Perhaps the case was much the 
same with figure-painting, for the 
Greeks, at least, in consequence of 
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their gymnastic games, &c., could 
not fail to become accurately ac- 
quainted with the human form. 
With landscape - painting the case 
was far otherwise. Moses was no 
geologist ; Solomon was no botanist, 
in the modern sense. They only 
wondered and adored God in nature. 
Aristotle still believed that the she- 
bear licked her cubs into shape. It 
was reasonable to expect that land- 
scape-painting, depending so much 
as it does on the accurate investiga- 
tion of the forms and relations of 
nature, should be the latest develop- 
ment of art. So peace be to the manes 
of the old masters; and may Claude 
and Turner shake hands in Elysium! 

North Wales is thronged this 
summer by tourists, but a tourist 
can see but little of North Wales. 
Chase and I find the Snowdonian 
district alone infinite in movelty 
and variety. Snowdon is ascended 
by every one because it is the 
highest top; no one seems to as- 
cend the other mountains but the 
shepherds of the country. Snowdon 
is the Righi of Wales, with a trifle 
worse inn at the top. We clomb him 
one night to see the sun rise, ob- 
served some lovely effects of early 
light, and then found three ruffians 
of the sporting kind, apparently un- 
earthed from some London betting- 
shop, playing three-card loo on the 
summit. Such incidents make one 
prefer the other mountains. Snow- 
don does not stand quite alone even 
for sublimity of precipices. The 
Cwn _Llafar, or Wonderful Glen, 
under the crest of Carnedd Dafyd, 
with its columnar rock-architecture, 
is finer, to my mind, than anything 
about Snowdon. Of all the ascents, 
that of Moel Siabod repays the re- 
quisite toil best. Almost all the 
mountains have beauties of their 
own. The ‘Trifaen is difficult to 
scale, but by no means dangerous. 
Is is a huge pyramid of basalt, with 
two strange stones on the top, to 
leap from one to the other of which, 
although an easy enough feat, I do 
not recommend to Paterfamilias, un- 
less he has insured his life heavily. 
I found a Welsh tract upon éach 
stone, secured by a pebble, enjoining, 
as my landlady told me, the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. The two Glyders, 
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and the cold bleak plain between a high alter, and minor altars fit 
their tops, are savage in the extreme. for the offices of priestly Anakim. 
There are piles of pointed rock exactly The sky appeared so weird over our 
guch as the Jove of Aischylus would heads that we were fain to uncover 
have selected for the punishment of them; the earth so lovely with its 
Prometheus, enchaining him to them carpet of fern and club-moss, that had 
at first, and impaling him on them we been of an Eastern creed, we 
after his defiance. The mere tourist must have taken our shoes from off 
has no time to visit the beautiful our feet. I prophesy that Outhbert 
lakes hid away in the folds of the Chase will tell the world all about it 
mountains ;—for instance, the lakes some day, and I will not anticipate 
Duwaunedd at the feet of Siabod, the credit justly due to the discov- 
the Ffynnon Llugwy looking up to erer of this beautiful spot. Not 
Carnedd Llewellyn, Boch Liwyd that all would see its beauty. Its 
nestling in the side of the Trifaen, religious character did not strike me 
Lloer, or the Moon Lake, under the at first, yet it seemed in the setting 
tempestuous crest of Carnedd Dafyd ; sun somewhat like Petra, 

but he may easily see the Arcadian 
Craffaant by walking from Tripiw on 
the Conway to Capel Curig—a path as Mr. Burgon finely said in his 
of unparalleled attractions through- Newdegate prize-poem. A contrast 
out its whole extent. But there is to the gorgeous solemnity of this 
one glen—I will not name its place is found in the so-called 
name, for it is Cuthbert Chase’s own Devil’s Kitchen, at the head of Llyn 
preserve. I shall call it Glen Mys- Idwal. It would be hard to imagine 
tery. We saw an artist once sitting a gloomier chasm. Bat is it not 
sketching near its opening, and made written in all the guide-books? One 
a detour and hid ourselves, that he great advantage that North Wales 
should not see us enter the lock of possesses over Switzerland is, that it 
the pass. It is the finest example of gives such infinite variety of scenery 
the Glacial period in Geology. All within the compass of a few hours’ 
the Snowdonian crests, which were walk, whereas in the Alps one often 
once probably much higher than finds oneself in the finest parts shut 
now, were once festooned with gla- in by mountain-barriers which take 
ciers such as we see in the Alps at a day’s journey to transcend. 

this day. Glen Mystery was evi- In richness of foreground detail? 
dently filled with one of enormous Wales can only yield the palm to 
size. Its passage, before its dissolu- Italy, and then the detail is of a dif- 
tion, when the climate of the earth ferent kind. Even the Italian sun 
changed, has modified the structure cannot produce the endless Jaxuriance 
of the rocks so as to produce most of ferns, mosses, and such like under- 
beautiful and fantastic forms. There growth, which is due to the constant 
ate ships as large as “ The Great rains and ever-brooding mists of 
Eastern” turned bottom upwards, Snowdonia. But to write-with effect 
formed out of enormous slabs scored sim such soaked scenery, a painter 
in lines by the rocks imbedded i t have the constitution of a Welsh 
the travelling ice. But above all, we pony. The three months’ summer so- 
were struck with the ecclesiastical journ is coming to an end. Bright 
character of the whole place. Numer- red leaves are peering out among the 
ous runlets descended from the pre- green of the birches. The ferns are 
cipices, and fell into so many basins mixed of green and red. The sedge’ 
of holy water, clear as air, and paved is turning vermilion. It was a glo- 
with irridescent pebbles. There was rious life of liberty. The living was 
a structure in the midst, of Gothic hard but healthy, and my rod often 
aspect, which we called the Cathedral; farnished a supper of small but sweet 
or it was rather the chief interior trout, with an occasional pound-fish 
chapel of one vast cathedral, like in from the lake as a treat. Plague on 
kind to those you may see in St. that horrible poaching otter! and may 
Peter’s at Rome, but as large as that the nonconforming n, curer of 
famous church itself. And there was souls and mender of soles, who plies 
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the infernal machine so gssiduously, 
be plagued by the furies of trout in 
purgatory! The otter, Irensus, as 
[ sup you know, is not the beast 
of that name, but a board furnished 
with artificial flies, and allowed to 
sail before the wind into the middle 
of a lake from the hands of the re- 
creant pot-fisherman, Delightful to 
me was that lucid interval of three 
months in the insanity of shaving— 
delightful the three months’ farlough 
from the rigid service of society in a 
round hat and dress-coat. Delight- 
fal now the bath of a morning, or at 
sultry noon, in the pool of the water- 
fall. But beware of noon. We were 
once within an ace of being surprised 
in our devotions to the Naiad bya 
party of lionising ladies. It would 
have been the case of Actwon and 
Diana reversed. . Farewell, Naiads, 
Oreads, and Dryads! “ Au revoir,” 
perhaps next summer, and “ au reser- 
voir.” Byron said, 
“ Though I fly to Istambol, 
Athens held me heart and soul.” 


And the memories of Cambria are 
dear to me in my flight, not to Con- 
stantinople, but Cottonople. 


Mancuester, October. 


What a pity it is, Irenzeus, that bad 
taste has done so much hurt to the 
model town of Conway! I know of 
no place in the United Kingdom 
exactly like it, with its girdle of 
Saracenic towers and perfect castle. 
It reminds me now of Chiavenna or 
Bellinzona at the foot of the Alps. 
And I was asked to admire the man- 
ner in which a railway bridge had been 
built out of the very stones of the old 


Such Vandalism 
Llandudno, too, is 


battlements ! 
irreparable. 


wall, and crowned with corres + 


model watering-place, with its Cor- are apt to lay too much stress on mere 


inthian advantage of situation be- 
tween two bays, one rough and the 
other smooth ; and its synoptical view 
of the Welsh mountains. If we may 
judge by its “Café Restaurant Fran- 
cgais,” it does not seem inclined to be 
jeft behind in the race of the nine- 
teenth century—How do I like 
Manchester ? Well, I like it much, 


Manchester is a grand fact. It, with 
its environs, constitutes the great 
‘beating heart of England. 


You 
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are surprised, I went there pre- 
judiced, and its hospitality couched 
my eyes. If Chester made a beast 
of me with its railway worry, Man- 
chester made a man of me again. 
The cotton-lords are trumps. Instead 
of being democrats and Red Republi- 
cans, many of them are even Tories. 
Surely there is truth in the existence 
of the aristocracy of trade, and I 
believe in cotton-lords as well as 
blood-lords. There remains but one 
aristocracy now which I cannot ac- 
cept, that of mere titled men, such as 
Whigs ennoble for the unconstitution- 
al purpose of smuggling bills through 
Parliament which would not other- 
wise pass. Blessings on the head of 
my kind Amphitryon, whom, from his 
resemblance to the Wizard of the 
North, I shall call Mr. Abbotsford ! 
I may tell you in confidence an inci- 
dent which happened at his table. 
The butler asked me if I would take 
some perry, and I assented, as I like 
it, but with some wonder at the 
homeliness of the beverage, consider- 
ing my host’s magnificence. Such 
perry I never tasted, and no wonder. 
The butler had Anglicised that fine 
sparkling Rhone wine Saint Péry. 
Mr. Abbotsford is a man of peace, as 
you were, Irenzns, before your strange 
practical conversion. I beg that you 
will know each other, for my sake as 
well as your own, when next you meet. 
And to tell you the truth, I like the 
working classes of Manchester, as far 
as they came under my notice. They 
are not courteous, but they are oblig- 
ing. They will not touch their hats 
or “Sir” you; but if you want a 
direction, they will instruct you de 
finitely. 

They appear to me very honest. I 
new the cab fares, and no cabman 
tried to overcharge me. Perhaps we 


civility. It certainly greases the 
wheels of life, and prevents their 
creaking, but they can go without it. 
And there appears to me a deep quiet 
well of humour in the Lancastrian 
or Mancunian nature which is in- 
finitely amusing. One day, as I 
heard on good authority, a worthy 
incumbent in the county was roused 
from his sleep at five in the morn- 
ing by loud talking at the side of 
@ fish-pond in his grounds. His 
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reverence put his night-capped head 
out of window, and saw three men 
standing by the side of his pond. 
“ What are you doing there ?” said he. 
“Fishing,” said they. “But you are 
trespassing on my land; you must go 
away.” “Go to bed again,” was the 
rejoinder ; “‘ your Master was not in 
the habit of sending away poor fisher- 
men.” ‘The good clergyman could of 
course only laugh, and turn in again. 
The Exhibition, too, has exhibited 
some specimens of this humour. Two 
women from the mills stopt before 
the picture of the death of King 
Lear. “What is that, Mary?” said 
one. “There’s life in the old dog 
yet,” said the other. 

The people of Manchester iteelf 
looked, generally speaking, rather 
jolly and well-fed than otherwise, and 
I heard that the recruiting sergeant 
was able to pick up there some un- 
commonly fine lads willing to serve 
her Majesty. But I am at the door 
of the Exhibition of Art-Treasures. 
It has no external pretensions. You 
pay your shilling, and go in. At 
once you are bewildered with the 
currents of human beings, dazzled 
with pictures aud stormed with music. 
It is too much of a good thing. The 
Manchester men are determined to 
revenge themselves on that part of the 
world who thought that they believed 
only in cotton. It is said that the 
effect of the Exhibition on lovers of 
Art is a strange cerebral excitement 
called Exhibition madness. Consider 
one single fact, if you please. All 
other exhibitions ever shown, have 
been collections; this is a selection. 
The gems in other galleries are all 
plentifully diluted with trash ; these, 
in the estimation of some connoisseur 
or other, are all gems. So life in the 
Exhibition is like breathing laughing- 
gas or pure oxygen. It dazzles, en- 
trances, intoxicates, but does not 
quietly please. Come with me into 
the Saloon of Italian Masters, and 
look at that “ Riposo” of Fra Barto- 
lomeo. I cannot help thinking it 
more beautiful than all the Raphaels, 
but its name is strangely inconsistent 
with the effect of the Exhibition. 
Look at the sumptuous “ Cleopatra” 
by Vasari. That is heaven, this in- 
deed is earth. It is no sentimental 
Clebpatra breaking her heart over 


the mortally-wounded gallant, as the 
common engraving represents her ; 
it is the Oleopatra of history in- 
vested in the mature charms of Maga, 
yet still very charming—scorning life, 
yet pettish with the asp whose bite 
is to divorce her from her Antony. 
It is the Cleopatra of Horace, — 
“ Scilicet invidens 


Privata deduci superbo 
Non humilis mulier triumpho.” 


Why does Giorgione paint that 
sweet wife of his—immortalised by By- 
ron as “ love in life”—as the daughter 
of Herodias? Could he get no other 
model? If it was the effect of a 
quarrel, the fault must have been en- 
tirely on his side. But do you expect 
me to take you through the catalogue, 
Irenzeus? Then I tell you flatly, I 
will not, for I cannot. I have only 
time to shoot a few shafts of criticism 
off at random. Most religious of all 
the moderns appears: the French 
artist Ary Scheffer. But those two 
martyred ladies, with the instru- 
ments of torture lying by them, touch 
us too nearly in these times. Why, 
they actually make the lookers-on 
weep! Back to our English Turner. 
Find fault with him as you may, no 
painter can find so much room on 
the same space of canvass—no painter 
was ever made so free of God's light 
and air. If you wish to get out of 
the throng, go into the room where 
the drawings are, and look at those 
miraculous vignettes. In the space 
of the palm of my hand you may see 
indicated almost all the glories of the 
kingdoms of the earth. And then, if 
you wish to get into a crowd, come 
with me into that room, containing 
the pictures so liberally and abun- 
dantly contributed by Lord Hertford. 
There is one picture by Sir Joshua 
which pleases equally peer and 
peasant. The room is fuil of good 
pictures ; but, 

Nell O’Brien, Nell O’Brien, 

Keeping me your quiet eye on; 

Looks and lips to live and die on,— 

You are certainly the lion. 
I do not know who Nell O’Brien 
was, but she must have been an Irish 
maid, from whom, in the pride of 
her purity, a tiger would have fled. 

Trensus, do se like the pre-Ra- 
a wet No. Then take my advice. 

ok at them, and into them, and do- 
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this till you like them. Wash your 
i in innocence before you look. If 

e whole seems repulsive, take a 
small bit and examine it. I amspeak- 
ing now of the moderns of that school. 
Come and look at that well-known pic- 
ture, “The Awakening Conscience,” 
by Holman Hunt. “Good moral, but 
pei woman!” I hear you mutter. 

ok again. Does it not come ont? 
The libertine is not an Englishman, 
he is a Southern American, and 
what a scoundrel! and the leman is 
an auburn-haired quadroon, whose 
tinge of dark blood just entitles him 
legally to keep her in slavery, at 
the same time investing her with that 
terrible beauty pastes de so vividly 
by the anatomical pen of Sue. The 
mirror in the background is rather a 
puzzle. Perhaps the painter meant 
it to be symbolical of what art, in his 
belief, should be, a literal transcript of 
nature. Now try the same plan with 
“Claudio and Isabella,’ and see the 
‘wonderful earnest gleam that comes 
from the lady’s eye. Look at them 
all honestly. You will fiad stiffness 
of outline, but you must consider that 
the hand of the painter was fettered 
by a new manner of working. The 
stiffness will pass away, and then his 
fingers will play with his forms as un- 
consciously as 


* Your own run over the ivory key,” 


or I should rather say, your daugh- 
ter’s. I do not like “ Christ Washing 
the Disciples’ Feet,” but the work is 
delicate, though the subject is treated 
in a degrading manner. Did you ever 
see Jan as, so fresh and breathing 
of the real seasons as Linnell’s? I 
have ; but not,on canvass. Well, you 
have had enough of pre-Raphaelites. 
Ceme away and look at that ex- 
quisite bit of genre painting, “A 
little Touch of Heart Complaint,” 
‘by O'Neil. What a good kind man 
that doctor is! He is a country 
doctor. His boots are waiting for 
him, to ride through the rain to 
some pauper’s bedside, five miles 
off. Yet irritation there is none in 
his manner. There is an anxious 
mother waiting for his answer, as he 
feels the pulse of a trembling child of 
sixteen, whose eyes just glimmer with 
the bursting shower. With the most 
fatherly expression in the world, he 
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quietly insinuates that it is “‘a little 
touch of heart-complaint ;” and the 
painter fixes that telling moment op 
his canvass. It is as much as I can 
do, Irenzeus, to look at it without 
making a fool of myself. Now, what 
would you have me do? If I pretend 
to tell you half what I saw, I shall 
pass over a hundred or two of the 
best pictures. How can I do justice 
to Clarkson Stanfield, with his glo- 
rious sea and mountain landscapes ; 
or Oreswick, or Egg, or Her 

or a whole galaxy of brilliant cele- 
brities? They are all represented 
here; but their fame is world-wide, 
Ask me which picture I love best in 
the whole Exhibition, and I do not 
fear to tell you that it is Poole’s 
“'Troubadoors.” Why I love this pio- 
ture so much I hardly know. Per- 
haps it is on account of the rapt air 
of the scene, and the thoroughly 
poetised expression of the faces. But 
the crowd of people was so great that 
I could see no picture fairly. I will 
only tell you about one more picture. 
In this case it is not invidious to select, 
for no one can do otherwise. That of 
which I would speak is a drawing by 
Cattermole, and a small one, but it 
struck me forcibly. The subject was a 
sombre cavalry conflict, with a sky in 
keeping. Never did I see asterner treat- 
ment. With what manhood the mount- 
ed foes hurl themselves on each other ! 
There can be no mistake about their 
nationality. Both sides are English. 
It is a conflict of Puritans and Cava- 
liers, and my friends the Cavaliers, I 
am sorry to say, are breaking, not fly- 
ing—no! nor about to fly, but about 
to be broken and crushed. ‘That dress 
of the Puritan warrior was certainly 
the most workmanlike ever worn by 
soldier. Perhaps this and Cromwell's 
discipline just made the difference. 
The Cavalier drest to conquer his 
enemies as if he meant to assault the 
heart of his fair one. He took war 
too easily and jauntily, and despised 
his enemy too much—a common fault 
with too many of us even in these 
days. Men he would have driven 
but these were Ironsides, who talked 
like angels and fought like demons. 
And they come down like thunder- 
bolts from the clouds, and there is & 
crash like that recorded at Leuctra 
between Thebans and Spartans, or 
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rather like the still greater crash of 
meeting locomotives in our own days. 
What wonder if the Cavaliers go 
down? for flesh cannot stand against 
iron; but our heart is with them 
nevertheless. If we give Satan his 
due, it is impossible not to allow that 
Oliver the regicide was the grandest 
of all created villains. I cannot stop 
for fault-finding in this Exhibition. 
The miasma from dead men that evi- 
dently surrounds the Brobdignaggian 
sirens of Etty could hardly have en- 
hanced their attractions to the senses 
of Ulysses; perhaps this is why his 
face wears the expression of a bad 
Levant pirate, and he looks ready 
to poniard the unnatural creatures. 
And if you had selected a model for 
John the Baptist, you would not 
have taken one whose sensual under- 
lip convicted him of living on some- 
thing very different from locusts and 
wild honey. 

Gainsborough’s “Blue Boy,” in 
spite of the verdict of the multitude 
of connoisseurs, I cannot help looking 
upon as an ingenious bore. I cannot 
longer endure this bewildering place. 
I am not an opium-eater, nor have 
I tasted of the famous intoxicating 


drug of Egypt, and I am innocent of 
the Siberian thorn-apple. But pic- 
tures on jpictures crowd on my optic 
nerve and retina, and jostle each 
other in my brain. They rob me of 
sleep. I must be off to the wilds of 
Derbyshire, that Anglo-Saxon S witzer- 
land, and have a quiet day. In that 
strange cluster of limestone precipices 
between Buxton and Bakewell, ply 
old-fashioned coaches still. The 
coachman still stops to drink old- 
fashioned rum and milk, and you 
may look from the box-seat into the 
gulfs. But on the fantastic faces of 
the cliffs dance faces of Titian and 
figures fof Velasquez, and the real 
English landscape is strangely mixed 
up and jumbled with the creations 
of Turner. Derbyshire passes like 
a dream; and, now I am at home, my 
reason asks if I have seen it at all. 
I recollect Haddon Hall, but it is 
plain that I have suffered from the 
delirium tremens which afflicts the 
audacious mortal who makes himself, 
of his own free-will, “dazzled and 
drunk with beauty.” 


Your loving Friend, 
TLEPOLEMUS. 
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Dear Ezony,—Perhaps it would 
interest you and some of your readers 
to know how we have fared at Pesha- 
wur during the mutinies, Peshawur, 
ag you are aware, is our extreme 
north- west frontier station. The cele- 
brated Khyber, once so fatal to our 
arms, is distant about fifteen miles; 
and all around us are beautiful ranges 
of hills inhabited by the various tribes 
of Momunds, Khuttucks, Affreedees, 
&e. &c. The cantonment faces the 
Khyber, and contained on the Ist 
May the following force :— 


2 Troops of European Horse Artillery. 

2 European Field Batteries. 

3 Reserve companies European Foot 
Artillery. 

1 Regiment Native Regular Cavalry. 

2 Regiments ,, Irregular. 


2 »  BHuropean Infantry. 

5 » Native Infantry. 

1 Company Native Sappers and 
Miners, 


PesHawor, August 185T. 


About a mile and a half from can- 
tonments is the city, containing about 
100,000 inhabitants ; and between the 
two, and so situated as entirely to 
command the latter, is a small fort, 
which was originally built by the 
Sikhs, and has since been improved 
by us: it has now twelve guns 
mounted for its defence. Within a 
circuit . of twenty-five miles from 
Peshawur are six other small forts, 
situated at important points, at the 
foot of the nearest ranges of hills; 
these are garrisoned partly by an ir- 
regular native infantry regiment, di- 
vided amongst them, and partly by 
detachments of regiments from Pesh- 
awur. About half-way between 
Peshawnr and the Indus is the station 
of Nowshera ; here were stationed a 
native mountain-train battery, one 
native irregular calvary oper one 
regiment of European, and one regi- 
ment of native infantry. Now it is 
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evident, from the position of Pesha- 
wur, and from the number of native 
troops in it and its environs, that any 
mistake here would have been fatal ; 
in fact, the loss of Peshawur would 
have entailed the loss of the Punjaub, 
and the loss of the Punjaub that of 
India. Had the native troops here 
been allowed to rise en masse, and 
taken us by surprise, they would have 
been joined by all the city people, and 
by all the hill tribes in thousands ; 
they would have massacred every 
European in the place, seized the 
guns and treasure, and marched tri- 
umphantly southwards, At every 
station they would have stained their 
hands deeper in English blood ; every 
magazine and treasury would have 
been sacked ; and of course every re- 
giment, company, and detachment 
of the native army, would have 
joined them; so that by the time 
they reached Delhi, they would have 
formed a force which would have 
been strong enough (denuded as the 
country then was of European troops) 
to carry everything before them, even 
up to the walls of the City of Pal- 
aces. That all this didnot happen is 
owing, under Providence, to the elec- 
trie telegraph, and to the fact that 
the chief military and civil authori- 
ties at Peshawar were men—real 
men—instead of being the elderly fe- 
males who unfortunately occupied 
those posts in some stations down the 
country. The men I mean are Bri- 
gadier Sydney Cotton, Colonel H. 
Edwards, and Colonel Nicholson,— 
men wise in council and daring in 
action, with heads to plan and hands 
to do. No fear, no indecision, no 
weakness or vacillation for a moment 
was perceptible here; the safety of 
India was committed to their charge, 
and well did they acquit themselves 
of the trust. The electric telegraph 
was a great point in our favour, and 
though of course the rebels tried to 
destroy it as much as they could, 
still, to the credit of the authorities, 
and of the telegraph department, be 
it said, the communication between 
Delhi and Peshawur has never once 
been entirely cut off. On the 11th 
and 12th May we received our first 
intimation of the disturbances, by 
getting py ers accounts of the 
mutinies at Meerut and Delhi on the 
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10th and 11th respectively ; and very 
much startled we were—quite inore- 
dulous, in fact, when the first mes 
sage arrived : for though aware, from 
the Barrackpore proceedings, of the 
existence of a disaffected spirit in 
—_— of the native army, still it 
ad never entered into the heart of 
any one of us to conceive that this 
spirit would ever show itself in the . 
shape of open mutiny, accompanied 
by actual violence to the European 
officers ; least. of all could it be sup. 
posed possible that such an outbreak 
would take place at a station so fall 
of European troops as Meerut then 
was. However, anticipated or not, 
there it was; and the only inference 
to be drawn by any sensible man 
was, ex uno disce omnes; that as all 
these regiments, some of which were 
generally supposed to be the best in 
the service, had broken out, no confi- 
dence was to be placed in any body 
of natives; that the whole army was 
tainted ; and that there was no reason 
to suppose that the regiments at 
Peshawur would prove more loyal 
than the others. Such is the in- 
ference, I say, that any sensible 
man would draw from what had 
occurred, in contradistinction to that 
drawn: by certain men to whom 
that epithet could not with strict 
justice be applied. There were two 
or three of this class here, chiefly 
colonels of native regiments, and the 
only conclusion they could come to 
was, that, though every other regi- 
ment in the service might mutiny, 
still their own particular corps would 
remain faithful and loyal to the end; 
that they placed implicit confidence 
in their men, and were ready and 
willing to prove it by placing them- 
selves and their families entirely in 
the power of the Sepoys. While 
regretting the infatuation of these 
old gentlemen, it is impossible not 
to feel for them. There is no bet 
ter feeling in a soldier than esprit de 
corps; and their delusion was en- 
tirely caused by this feeling. It was 
hard, certainly, that they should be 
told to. look with distrust and sus- 
picion on men with whom they had 
been in constant association for the 
last thirty years of their lives—men 
with whom they had marched, with 
whom they had fought, with whom 
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they had conquered from one end of 
India. to the other; it was hard to 
hear these men branded as traitors 
and mutineers; they at least would 
not doubt them until they actually 
did mutiny; through good report and 
through bad report their regiments 
were their regiments still, until, by 
their own overt acts, they should for- 
feit their title to this confidence. 
Such was the feeling ‘among the old 
Sepoy officers, and, as I said before, 
they are hardly to be blamed for it, 
Our chiefs, however, were not of this 
stamp: a council of war was imme- 
diately held, and active precautionary 
measures resolved on. The treasure 
and military stores were placed in 
the fort under charge of an experi- 
enced officer; the European portion 
of the garrison was increased, and 
part of the natives withdrawn. In 
cantonments, precautions were taken 
against a sudden rush at the artillery 
park ; divisions of guns were placed 
at points commanding the lines of 
the native infantry regiments; the 
brigadier and his staff were assembled 
at a central spot, from which orders 
could at once be issued; a place of 
rendezvous was appointed for the 
women and children in case of an 
alarm ; certain liberties were taken 
with the Sepoys’ letters in the post- 
office; and last, though not least, 
levies of the hill tribes were raised— 
a bold and hazardous experiment this ! 
Bat fortuna favet fortibus—it was em- 
inently successful, the hill-men hating 
the Hindoostanee Sepoys considerably 
worse than they hate us; and though, 
in the event of a successful rise on 
the part of the Sepoys, these levies 
might, and most probably would, 
have joined them against us, still, as 
things have turned out, they have 
been very useful, and the Sepoys 
have a most religious dread of them. 
Every precaution, in fact, which could 
suggest itself to three intelligent and 
experienced officers was taken. Then 
day by day came in rumours and 
reports of station after station, regi- 
ment after regiment, having joined 
the rebels —of gross and culpable 
mismanazement on the part of men 
high in the service; then came news 
of murders treacherous and coward- 
ly; day by day one name after an- 
other would be mentioned, and day 


by day had friend after friend to be 
deplored ; and soon were heard darker 
whispers of darker and more loath- 
some deeds—of deeds that cannot be 
described—of deeds we shudder now 
to think of—whispers that raging lust 
and hate had spared neither sex or age 
in its fary—that indignities and mu- 
tilations that none but devils could 
conceive, and none but double devils 
could execute, had been perpetrated 
on helpless women and children; 
and then burst forth the cry for ven- 
geance—then arose that thirst for 
blood, that actual longing for slaugh- 
ter, which now fills the heart of every 
European in the country, from the 
Governor-General himself to the 
smallest drummer-boy. And who 
shall blame us ? 

“We are not wood—we are not stones, but 
And being men, and hearing of such deeds, 

It doth inflame us—it doth make us mad.” 


The slaughter of a man is compara- 
tively nothing ; we are made for it 
—are paid for it, and all we have to 
do is to see that we take it like men 
when it does come; but it is too 
sickening to think of delicate, re- 
fined women—women we have known, 
have laughed with, danced with, 
flirted with, perhaps wept with,—to 
think of their dying such deaths by 
such hands is too much. But pa- 
tience! the day of reckoning is at 
hand! 

Well, the days wore on in this way 
until the 21st, when it was reported 
that the native infantry regiment at 
Nowshera (twenty-five miles from 
Peshawur) had mutinied ; and it was 
also discovered, by the Grahamish 
proceedings in the post-office, that 
the 22d was the day fixed on by our 
faithful and loyal Sepoys for the 
massacre of every European man, 
woman, and child in the station. 
Accordingly, on the morning of the 
22d, every native regiment was order- 
ed to parade simultaneously on its 
own private paradeground; and by 
a judicious division of the European 
artillery acd infantry and the hill 
levies, each regiment found itself con- 
fronted hy a force quite sufficient to 
crush it in case of resistance. They 
were then ordered to surrender their 
arms. Being taken entirely by sur- 
prise, having no time to communicate 
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with other regiments, and not relish- 
ing the close approximation of the guns 
to their wretched carcasses, they had 
no choice ; so gave up their arms with 
a growl of baffled impotent rage. 
On this occasion four native infantry 
regiments, and one cavalry, were dis- 
armed. -There being no evidence 
against the 2ist N. I. and 7th and 
18th Irregular Cavalry, they were 
allowed to retain their arms; and all 
these have remained stanch up to 
the present day. That there had 
been a regular conspiracy to murder 
us all on the the 22d there is, I believe, 
po doubt; it was fully proved by 
the intercepted correspondence. One 
fact is very significant: the Sepoys 
had sent away all their women and 
children into the city, and on the 
morning of the 22d the most perfect, 
deathlike stillness pervaded the lines 
of all the disaffected regiments: The 
arms taken from them were safely 
lodged in the fort. During the night, 
seeing that the great game was lost, 
that their conspiracy was detected, 
and themselves disarmed, distrusted, 
and disgraced, a number of Sepoys 
deserted in hopes of making their 
way down to Delhi, and joining 
the rebels congregated there. All 
were, however, captured, brought 
back, and placed in irons to await 
trial. The greatest praise is due to 
the authorities for the manner in 
which this disarming was carried 
out: the project was kept a pro- 
found secret until the very moment 
for action arrived ; and so the Sepoys 
had not the least inkling of what 
was going to take place. The dis- 
tribution of the European troops was 
first-rate; had there been any at- 
tempt at resistance, it must have 
been crushed and subdued. at once: 
in fact, the whole proceeding affords 
a most pleasing contrast to similar 
affairs in other stations. In two 
stations in the Punjaub, the two 
officers in command, with ample 
means at their disposal, could not 
disarm a single regiment without 
bungling. In one case > nearly 
failed altogether; and in the other 
did fail altogether, and that not 
without the loss of several valuable 
European lives. Now, I have to relate 
a melancholy instance of the implicit 
confidence and delusion to which- I 
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have formerly “uded. The 55th 
Regiment, Native Infantry, was, at 
the commencement of the outbreak, 
stationed at Nowshera; but although 
reported by the colonel as perfectly 
stanch, loyal, &c. &c., it was con- 
sidered expedient, about the 15th, 
for good and sofficient reasons, to 
send them to a fort called Murdan, 
which is situated in the Eusuffzai 
valley, and is about thirty-seven 
miles from Peshawur. Two com- 
panies were, however, left at Now- 
shera till the 22d, on which day there 
is no doubt that these two com- 
panies were in, what would be called 
by most unprejudiced men, a state of 
open mutiny. However, the colonel 
sent for these companies, and man- 
aged to induce them to join the rest of 
the regiment at Murdan, and still 
reported them all stanch and loyal, 
That very evening intelligence is 
brought to us at Peshawur that the 
55th is in a mutinous state—that 
the colonel, poor fellow, had died from 
sheer anxiety—and that the lives of 
the officers with the regiment were in 
great jeopardy. A force under Colo- 
nel Nicholson was immediately de- 
spatched from here, and arrived at 
Murdan on the following day. On 
hearing of its approach, the 55th 
broke open and plundered the regi- 
mental treasure-chest and magazine, 
armed themselves, and, taking as 
much balled ammunition as they 
could carry, left the fort, and made 
off towards the hills. About one 
hundred remained stanch, rallied 
round their officers, and saved their 
lives. The fugitives were pursued, 
and about two hundred killed, a 
hundred-and-twenty taken prisoners, 
and the rest escaped into the hills. 
Of the ‘prisoners, seven, who were 
known to be ringleaders, were shot 
on the spot by sentence of a dram- 
head court-martial ; the remainder 
were brought into Peshawur to 
await trial. ~It was discovered after- 
wards that this regiment had been in 
correspondence with the Archoond 
of Swat (the biggest blackguard in 
these parts) for the last siz months; 
and yet, during all that time, no 
doubts of their loyalty were enter- 
tained by any one of their officers ; 
and the regiment, to all outward 
appearance, was well-conducted and 
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respectful in the extreme. Large 
rewards were offered for every Sepoy 
brought in from the hills, and as any 
one who captured them was also 
allowed to appropriate all he could 
find on the person of the mutineer, 
several of them were thus recovered. 
The remainder, after wandering about 
in the hills from one chief to another 
(all possibility of their escaping down 
country acro-s the Indus being care- 
fully guarded against), have lately 
been captured, half-starved, in Hazara, 
and duly executed. 

And now commenced the work of 
retribution at Peshawur. Oourts- 
martial were sitting all day, and 
after all that occurred here and down 
country, you may be sure that the 
officers composing them were in no 
very merciful mood. The first for 
trial were the Sepoys who deserted 
during the night after the disarming. 
They were let off rather easily, only 
one native officer and twelve non- 
commissioned officers and men being 
sentenced to death. These were 
accordingly hung in presence of 
the whole force. The remainder 
were sentenced to various terms of 
transportation and imprisonment. 
The next for trial were the _mutineers 
of the 55th, who had heen taken in 
the very act, with arms in their 
hands: of course po court-martial 
could arrive at any but one decision 
regarding them; they were all sen- 
tenced to be blown away from guns. 
A very proper sentence, and one that, 
in my humble opinion, should have 
been at once confirmed and carried 
out. Remember these men were 
soldiers — had all solemnly sworn 
fidelity, loyalty, and obedience to 
their officers — and now they had 
been guilty of rank, open mutiny, 
the worst crime a soldier can com- 
mit. Guilty, too, of robbery—and 
of what further atrocities they would 
have been guilty, had they been suc- 
cessful, we can only judge too surely 
by the acts of their brethren down 
country. Remember, too, that there 
were 5000 men in Peshawur ready 
and willing to break out in the same 
way the moment they could get a 
chance, and to whom it was, of 
course, a subject of some interest to 
see how we were going to treat the 
crime of open mutiny. These men 
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required an example—a terrible ex- 
ample — that would have struck fear 
into their souls, and effectually sup- 
pressing all ideas of committing the 
same crime and incurring the same 
penalty. One would have thought 
that, taking these points into con- 
sideration, the just sentence passed 
on these men would have been carried 
out on all of them, without a single 
exception. But no — Exeter Hall 
ideas, and a dread of public opinion 
in England, were powerful even up 
here at the Khyber, and it was de 
cided that two out of three of these 
justly forfeited lives should be spared, 
and that only one in three should be 
executed. I gladly acquit the Pesha- 
wur authorities of this grand mistake: 
this squeamishness in inflicting due 
punishment on murderous mutineers 
emanated from a higher authority 
than any here. Well, then, forty men 
were to be blown away. I presume, 
Ebony, that this is a sight which, 
in your manifold experience of the 
world, you have never witnessed. It 
was an awfully imposing scene! All 
the troops, European and native, 
armed and disarmed, loyal and disaf- 
fected, were drawn up on parade, 
forming three sides of a square; and 
drawn up very carefully, you may be 
sure, so that any attempt on the part 
of the disaffected to rescue the doomed 
prisoners would have been easily 
checked. Forming the fourth side 
of the square, were drawn up the 
guns (9-pounders), ten in number, 
which were to be used for the execu- 
tion. The prisoners, under a strong 
European guard, were then marched 
into the square — their crimes and 
sentences read aloud to them, and at 
the head of each regiment ; they were 
then marched round the square, and 
up to the guns. The first ten were 
picked out — their eyes were ban- 
daged, and they were bound to the 
guns, their backs leaning against the 
muzzles, and their arms fastened to 
the wheels. The port-fires were 
lighted, and at a signal from the 
Artillery-Major, the guns were fired. 
It was a horrid sight that then met 
the eye: a regular shower of humau 
fragments of heads, of arms, of legs, 
appeared in the air through t 

smoke, and when that cleared away, 
these fragments lying on the ground— 
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fragments of Hindoos, and fragments 
of Mussulmans, all mixed together, 
were all that remained of those ten 
mutineers. Three times more was 
this scene repeated; but so great is 
the disgust we all feel for the atro- 
cities committed by the rebels, that 
we had no room in our hearts for any 
feeling of pity; perfect callousness 
was depicted on every European’s 
face; a look of grim satisfaction 
could even be seen in the counte- 
nances of the gunners serving the 
guos. But far different was the effect 
on the native portion of the specta- 
tors; their black faces grew ghastly 
pale as they gazed breathlessly at 
the awful spectacle. You must know 
that this is nearly the only form in 
which death has any terrors for a 
native. If he is hung, or shot by mus- 
ketry, he knows that his friends or 
relatives will be allowed to claim his 
body, and will give him the funeral 
rites required by his religion: if a 
Hindoo, that his body will be burned 
with all due ceremonies; and if a 
Mussulman, that his remains will be 
decently interred, as directed in the 
Koran. But if sentenced to death 
in this form, he knows that his body 
will be blown into a thousand pieces, 
and that it will be altogether impos- 
sible for his relatives, however de- 
voted to him, to be sure of picking 
up all the fragments of his own par- 
ticular body; and the thought that 
perhaps a limb of some one of a 
different religion to himself might 
possibly be burned or buried with 
the remainder of his own body, is 
agony to him. But notwithstanding 
this, it was impossible for the muti- 
neers’ direst hater not to feel some 
degree of admiration for the way in 
which they met their deaths. 

Nothing in their lives became them 
like the leaving of them. Of the 
whole forty, only two showed any 
signs of fear, and they were bitterly 
reproached by the others for so dis- 
gracing their race. They certainly 

ied like men. After the first ten 
had been disposed of, the next batch, 
who had been looking on all the time, 
walked up to the guns quite calmly 
and unfalteringly, and allowed them- 
selves to be blindfolded and tied up 
without moving a muscle, or show- 
ing the slightest signs of fear, or even 
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concern. Whence had these men 
this strength? Their religion, bad 
as it may be and is, in all other 
points, at least befriends them well 
at the hour of death ; it teaches them 
well that great and useful lesson, 
how to die. It 2s their religion that 
supports them, for there is no native, 
however low in the scale of society— 
however deeply sunk in vice, in de- 
bauchery, and in crime—but acknow- 
ledges and practises the form of some 
sort of religion. Even in the midst 
of his crimes he acknowledges a 
God, and calls on that God to 
sustain him at the hour of his death. 
We had _ several execution _par- 
ades after this, but all on a smaller 
scale. At one of these, a havildar 
(native sergeant), who had been con- 
victed of seditious correspondence 
with one of the hill tribes, and sen- 
tenced to be blown away, was tied 
up to the gun, and then offered his 
life if he would turn Queen's evidence, 
and give up the names of the other 
traitors in his regiment. With his 
back leaning against the cold muzzle 
of the gun which he knew was loaded 
for his death, and with the smell of 
the lighted port-fire in his nostrils, he 
hesitated for a short time, and was 
almost giving in; but no—the feel- 
ing of honour, of loyalty to his com- 
rades, to his fellow-traitors, was 
stronger in him than fear of death. 
Faithless as he had been to us, he was 
faithful to them; he refused to re 
veal anything, and met his doom 
with a firmness worthy of a better 
cause, 

But while punishing the disloyal 
and faithless, we have not forgotten 
to reward and encourage tbe faithful 
and loyal. Promotion and honours 
have been bestowed on several native 
officers and men of the regiments | 
have before mentioned as having 
remained stanch. These rewards 
were of course bestowed on them 
publicly, in presence of all. ‘the 
troops; and doubly valuable and 
precious must these rewards have 
been to their fortunate recipients, 
from the fact that the ladies of 
Peshawur generally graced these re- 
warding parades with their presence. 
The ladies of Peshawur! Yes, Ebony, 
we have a show of ladies here which 
would do credit to any town in Eng- 
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Jand. Up here, at the mouth of the 
Khyber, we have no lack of bright 
eyes, red lips, and rosy cheeks, to in- 
spire each and all of us to do his best 
with head, and heart, and hand, to 
reserve them from any suspicion of 
ea and incomplete indeed would 
be any narrative of our doings, 
were due meed of praise withheld 
from the ladies of Peshawur, for 
the firmness and courage they have 
displayed throughout the disturb- 
ances. True daughters of the Rose, 
the Shamrock, and the Thistle, have 
they proved themselves, and higher 
praise than that I know not. A 
pleasant, cheering contrast it was, to 
turn from the anxious careworn faces 
of the men, and from their incessant 
wearying demand for news— more 
news—to look at a party of the 
Peshawur ladies out riding on a 
bright summer morning, with the 
rising sun, not much brighter, in all 
his Indian glory, t their own 
beaming eyes, shining gladly on 
them—and to hear them laughing, as 
they canter along, as merrily and 
cheerily as if no such animal as a 
mutineer was in existence. Alas! 
alas! these mutinies will do us no 
good as far as female society is con- 
cerned. Many ladies will now be 
sent home by prudent husbands 
and fathers, never to come out again ; 
and there will be no new importa- 
tions from England for the next half- 
dozen years or so. Indian officers 
used to be rather at a premium in 
the matrimonial market at home— 
they will now be at a sad discount ; 
and there will thus be a perceptible 
decrease in the number of ladies in 
every station in India—an event 
much to be deplored; for softening 
and refining as female society is, 
always and everywhere, nowhere is 
it more required than in India to 
keep men up to the proper mark of 
true courtesy and gentlemanly feel- 
ing. God forbid that we should ever 
revert to the state of society pre- 
valent out here fifty years ago! 

But to return to Peshawur and 
the mutinies. Since the righteous 
distribution of rewards and punish- 
ments, we have not had much to 
excite us, beyond the daily telegra- 
= messages from the camp before 

elhi ; and as they almost invariably 
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begin and end with “ Nothing new— 
slight skirmishing,” the excitement - 
caused by them is not very intense. 
These public messages, in fact, always 
undergo a culinary process before 
they are published, any bad news 
being carefully suppressed. Private 
letters from the camp are much more 
interesting ; but the supply of them 
does not nearly eyual the demand. 
We indulge in vague surmises as to 
what is going on at Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Allahabad, and hundreds of 
other places, all communication with 
which is entirely cut off. Our dis- 
armed native regiments have been 
farther deprived of every description 
of private weapon that could be 
found in their lines; they are kept 
under the strictest surveillance, and 
are so disposed about the station as 
to be entirely under the control 
of the European force. We are 
also raising new regiments of Sikhs 
and Pathans, who are as firmly to 
be relied on against the Hindoo- 
stanee Sepoys as our own English- 
men. And we are now, I think, quite 
safe from any outbreak, if matters 
go on well down country. Any de- 
cided reverse there (of which, of 
course, there is no chance) would 
perhaps excite the Sepoys to try 
their luck against us; but even then 
we should be quite a match for them, 
and able to crush them without mach 
difficulty. 

A strange feature in these mutinies 
is, that the Punjaub, instead of being, 
as at first sight would appear most 

robable, an element of weakness, 
as been to us a tower of strength. 
It would have been the opinion of 
most men that a newly conquered 
country, whose inhabitants, once our 
bitterest enemies, are hardly yet 
thoroughly broken in to our rule, 
would have added considerably to 
our embarrassments upon such an 
occasion as the mutiny of the native 
army ; and the fact that this was not 
the case, but that without the Pun- 
jaub we should have been in great 
danger of losing India altogether, 
speaks volumes in favour of the 
much-abused annexation pelt , and 
is an undeniable proof of admini- 
strative skill of those to whom the 
government of the province has been 
intrusted since the annexation. Yes, 
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the two great brothers, Henry and 
John Lawrence, whenever assailed by 
the tongue of envy and detraction, 
may weil point with pride to the 
attitude of the Punjaub during these 
disturbances—no other vindication of 
their policy would be necessary. 

Alas, alas! even while the above 
lines were being penned, came, flash- 
ing up by the telegraph, tidings which 
not one English heart in India can 
hear unmoved. Sir Henry Lawrence 
is dead—dead of a wound received in 
action with the mutineers. After 
such a life to die by such hands— 
the soldier’s friend to meet his death 
at the hands of a soldier—horrible, 
most horrible! You in England can- 
not estimate all that Sir Henry Law- 
rence was. He was one of our own 
Indian heroes, one whom the whole 
of India delighted to honour; and 
not to honour only, but to love and 
respect and venerate also. He was 
the skilled governor, the gallant sol- 
dier, and, above all, the great and 
good man combined in one. He it 
was who was held out as a bright 
example for all young politicals to 
imitate; his name was mentioned 
most often when there was talk of 
brave and daring deeds: he was the 
true Christian, the true philanthro- 
ist, the true father of the fatherless. 
He is dead. The same Providence 
which has permitted the slaughter of 
helpless women and children, has also 
allowed the rebels even this triumph. 
The gallant soldier has been called to 
his rest; the faithful Christian has 
been called to receive his reward. 
He is gone, but his works remain— 
“exegit monumentum ere _ peren- 
nius.” In that noble institution, the 
Lawrence Asylum, he has left to pos- 
terity a true record of himself. Let 
us now do our duty ; let us take care 
that this monument which he has 
left shall be really “sere perennius.” 
We have all been hitherto too slack 
in this matter; let us now come for- 
ward, and show that our professions 
of regard for Sir Henry Lawrence 
came not only from our lips, but 
from our hearts; and let us prove 
that regard by acting as he would re- 
joice to see us act, were he now alive 
—namely, by supporting to the ut- 
most, as far as lies in the power of 
each one of us, that institution which 
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he founded and supported so liberally 
and by means of which 


‘*Semper honos, nomenque suum, laude 
manebunt.” ; mei 


I was saying that the Panjaub had 
been to us an element of strength 
rather than of weakness. To prove 
this, I have merely to mention that 
the only reinforcements the army 
before Delhi has as yet received have 
been from the Punjanb. We have 
sent them down four European regi- 
ments, five or six trustworthy regi- 
ments of the Punjaub Irregular Force, 
a regiment of Goorkhas, and our in- 
comparable corps of Guides, whose 
march of six hundred miles in twenty- 
two days will bear comparison with 
anything of the kind recorded in 
history, and who have done as good 
service before Delhi as any of their 
white - faced comrades. To replace 
these regiments, we are raising new 
ones all ovempthe Punjaub; recruits 
of all cl — Sikhs, Pathans, 
Panjaubee, Mussulmans, A ffreedees, 
&c., are pouring in plenteously. The 
require less pay and make muc 
better soldiers than the Hindoostan- 
ees, whom, moreover, they hate with 
a strong and bitter hatred—a most 
excellent quality in these times. It 
is hard to say in what condition 
India would have been at this mo- 
ment if we had not been in posses- 
sion of the Punjaub. My own opinion 
is, that the Punjaub has saved India ; 
and that the successful holding of 
Peshawur has alone enabled us to re- 
tain the Punjaub. Too much praise, 
then, cannot be lavished on those 
whose skill and courage have brought 
us safely through this crisis. They 
have nobly persevered in the right 
course, although discouraged by 0 
position, and weak, wavering, timid 
counsel, from those who ought to 
have been foremost in’ supporting 
and encouraging them to uphold the 
honour and prestige of their country. 
However, such counsel was disre- 
garded, and India is now safe; and 
that she is so, is, I again repeat it, 
due, under Providence, to the courage 
and skill of the civil and military 
authorities at Peshawur. 

We have just heard authentic ac- 
counts of the Cawnpore massacre,— 
two hundred and sixteen women and 
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children butchered in cold blood. 
Oh for the day. of retribution! 
it appears a long time coming, 
but come it must; and when it 
does come — when the rebellious 
city is taken, I fancy that even the 
most rabid Exeter Hall maniac will 
hardly counsel the showing any mercy 
to one of the accursed butchers. Every 
man who had a wife, a sister, or a 
child, has an absolute right to de- 
mand vengeance on these murderers 
of women and infants; and ven- 
geance will most assuredly be taken 
on them. It will not be in the 
power of man to restrain the Euro- 

n soldiery when once they get. in- 
side the city ; quarter. will be neither 
asked nor given; we have no wish 
to‘embarrass ourselves with prisoners, 
and fire and steel must do their dead- 
liest, for nothing but the actual ex- 
termination of the mutineers will 
satisfy us. Not one stone should be 
left on another to tell posterity 
that this was Delhi; but in its room 
should be built a new city with 
a new name —a city, not full of 
Hindoo temples, and Mohammedan 
mosques, but beautiful with Christian 
churches, chapels and schools; a 
city delicated, not to Krishnu, to 
Seeva, or to Mahomet, but to the 
God of the Christians, the only true 
God—the God who has delivered 
His people from the power of their 
enemies, and from the hands of 
those that rose up against them. Fit 
retribution, indeed! that the city 
which has been for centuries the 
stronghold of Islamism in India, and 
in which was hatched this last great 
conspiracy against the Christian re- 
ligion, should be utterly destroyed ; 
and that on its site should be built 
another city, to be the centre from 
which victorious Christianity should 
radiate to every point from north 
to south, from east to west, from Bom- 
bay to Calcutta, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. 

Until the appearance of the blue 
books, which will of course contain 
the results of the investigations which 
have been going on in every dis- 
trict as to the real origin of the 
mutinies, it is not much use specu- 
lating on the subject ; but there is no 
doubt whatever that the conspirac 
is entirely of Mussulman origin, | 


that the Hindoos have regularly been 
befooled into joining it; and to this 
last fact they are now beginning to 
open their eyes, and dimly to perceive 
that they have recklessly thrown away 
their fortunes and their lives merely 
to advance the cause and the religion 
of the Mussulmans. The Mohammed- 
ans have always been true to the spirit 
inculeated by their religion—namely, 
deep and bitter hatred against all un- 
believers ; and it now appears that, for 
the last fifty years, prophecies have 

current amongst them, to the 
effect that the Christian rule in India 
was only destined by Allah to last for 
one hundred years; that it would 
cease and determine on 23d June 
1857, the centenary of Plassey ; and 
that in its room the Mohammedan em- 
pire and religion would once more 
be established throughout the coun- 
try, and the Mogul emperors sit once 
more on the throne of their ancestors 
in Delhi. These visions were quite 
enough to, excite to mutiny the Mo- 
hammedan portion of the army, igno- 
rant, credulous, and fanatic as they 
are ; but to stir up the Hindoos it 
Was necessary to invent some other 
fable. The Enfield rifle was just 
being introduced ;— what could be 
easier than to spread a report among 
the Hindoos that the new-fasbion- 
ed cartridges were greased with 
cows’ fat? that not only had in- 
numerable numbers of the sacred 
animals to be slaughtered for the pre- 
paration of the cartridges, but that 
they, the high-caste Brahmins and 
Rajpoots, would have to put these 
cartridges to their mouths, and thus 
be actual accessories to the death of 
the animal sacred to Brahma? They 
were also told that, before the new 
Governor-General came out, he had 
pledged himself to the English Go- 
vernment that the whole army 
should be converted to Christianity 
before the expiration of his rule ; and 
that when their caste had once been 
broken by the use of the cartridges, 
they .would all be made Christians 
by force (by what mysterious process 
this was to be accomplished, deponent 
saith not). By such stories as these 
the Hindoos, more ignorant and cre- 
dulous, if possible, the Moham- 
medans, were induced to join in the 
conspiracy, altogether forgetting that, 
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in the old days of the Mohammedan 
empire, all kinds of indignities had 
been forced on them and their reli- 
gion, and that thousands, nolentes 
volentes, had been violently made 
Mussulmans (that religion allowing of 
forcible conversions); forgetting also 
that, under the English rule, their 
religious prejudices had never once 
been interfered with—that they had 
ever been alldwed to worship their 
idols in their own way, without let 
or hindrance, and that no attempt 
to convert them had ever been sup- 
ported by Government. The reli- 
gious feelings of both sects being 
thus deeply excited, no reader of 
history can be astonished at the zeal, 
spirit, and vindictiveness with which 
they have entered into and carried 
out the insurrection. The atrocities, 
however, that they have committed, 
are, I believe, without a parallel in 
the history of the world. This is 
not the place to enter into any de- 
tail of them—it is bad enough to 
read them; to write an account of 
them would be impossible to me. 
Bad news always travels fast, and I 
have no doubt they will find their 
way into the English papers, and stir 
up every English heart to the same 
desire for vengeance which we feel 
out here. 

The rebels have fought much better 
than was expected: they certainly 
never fought in any of our battles 
half so well or so stoutly as they are 
fighting now for themselves. This, 
though only natural, is still aggra- 
vating, and serves to show how little 
we have made ourselves acquainted 
with the real character of the people 
over whom we have ruled for the 
last century. They have already 
made some twenty-five sorties from 
Delhi, and, though repulsed on every 
occasion, still they have faced Euro- 
peans with a certain degree of pluck 
for which no one ever gave them 
credit. By the last accounts, how- 
ever, they are beginning to show less 
and less inclination to come out, as 
they feel and know that the time is 
drawing near for us to go in; and 
when we do go in, they know well 
enough what the consequences will 
be. Native accounts say that the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans are already 
quarrelling among themselves ; that 
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they are full of remorse for their 
conduct, and acknowledge the folly 
of ever hoping to succeed in over- 
throwing our Government. Too late 
—too late! The present generation 
of Sepoys is doomed ; no penitence— 
no remorse—can avail them now. It 
will not be possible, for a long time, 
to find out what the actual loss of 
life has been since the first outbreak ; 
but I fear it will double that of any 
recent campaign. Of the extent of 
the mutiny it is not so difficult to 
form an opinion, as I believe that 
the 21st N. I. at this station is the 
only regiment of the regular native 
army that has remained stanch, 
There may be portions ‘of others, but 
I don’t think that there is another 
entire regiment still true to its col- 
ours. As soon as the last mutineer 
has been executed, and quiet has 
been restored to the land, will com- 
mence the task of reorganising the 
native army, a task which will de- 
mand the ablest men in India, for 
any mistake will most probably only 
eventuate in another mutiny fifty 
years hence. There are men in Indig 
equal to the task—let us hope that 
Government will have the good sense 
to select them: above all, save us 
from any Horse- Guards appoint 
ments ! 

While believing that the insurrec- 
tion was meant as a lesson to us, I 
also believe that by it a great blow 
has been struck at the Mohammedan 
religion—a blow from which it will 
never recover in India. Tens of 
thousands of its most bigoted sup- 
porters will lose their lives ; the king 
of Delhi, the head of the religion, 
will infallibly be hung ; and the city 
itself, the great stronghold of the 
faith, will be utterly destroyed. This 
mutiny, I believe, will be the death- 
blow of Islamism; and from its 
ashes will spring up and flourish 
that only true vdigion which is 
tined to overshadow the whole earth. 
But why, say some, could not these 
ends have been brought about without 
such a mow sacrifice of a —_ 
is a remarkable passage in Kingsley’s 
last work, Two Years Ago, which 
bears upon this: “ Verily, however 
important the mere animal lives of 
men may be, and ought to be, at 
times in our eyes, they never have . 
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been so, to judge from floods, and 
earthquakes, pestilence and storm, 
jn the eyes of Him who made and 
loves us all. It is a strange fact ; better 
for us, instead of shutting our eyes 
to it, because it interferes with our 
modern tenderness of pain, to. ask 
honestly what it means.” True 
enough, but who shall answer that 
question? Better for us—for those 
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of us at least who are old-fashioned 
enough to believe in an overruling 
Providence—better for us, I say, to 
trust humbly in that Providence, 
and not vainly attempt to pry into 
the ways and thoughts of Him who 
has said—‘ As the heavens are high- 
er than the earth, so are my ways 
higher than your ways, and my 
thoughts than your thoughts,” 
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“Tne Company’s Raj is ended! 
The English have been long in the 
country, but they know little of us!” 
Such were the oracular sentences— 
worthy of the first Napoleon—which 
fell wpon the astonished ears of the 
officers of the 22d Bengal Native In- 
fantry, when, one morning in June 
last, they found the usual relations 
of military discipline suddenly in- 
verted, and themselves awaiting, 
from the mouth of a subadar, the 
doom so mercilessly inflicted on their 
compatriots; at other stations. Hap- 


pily the revolt was conducted at Fy- 
zabad in a spirit which stands out in 
bright relief upon the gloomy mass 
of Sepoy treachery. Guards had 
been placed to prevent any pillage 
of public or private property. The 


former was taken possession of 
for the “ King of Delhi,” the latter 
was placed at the disposal of the 
officers. Boats were provided to 
convey them down the Gogra to 
the Ganges, and money offered to 
defray their charges ; all which being 
despatched in the most business-like 
manner, the “ grave subadar” turned 
out his guard, and bade adieu to his 
former superiors with the general 
salute! We trust that some way 
will be found of remembering the 
gentle Moslem’s courtesies, should he 
survive to meet his European friends 
again upon the ancient footing. 
Meantime his words have found 
an echo in quarters which the suba- 
dar never dreamt of.. We do not now 
allu@® to the Univers, whose rabid 


Popery shrieks with delight at Pro-’ 


testant suffering and humiliation ; 
nor to that small portion of its Celtic 
co-religionists, whose pitiable insanity 
has earned the well-merited designa- 
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tion of Irish Sepoys. Even in Eng- 
land, where neither the press nor the 
public is wont, under the severest 
pressure, te give itself up to abso- 
lute forgetfulness of truth and right, 
a disposition has been manifested to 
traduce ourselves in respect to the 
acquisition and government of our 
Indian Empire to an extent at once 
highly foolish and unjust. It is 
nothing new for us to perform with 
ostentatious publicity a piece of 
household work which other nations 
—like decent individuals—confine to 
their back premises. Our dirty linen 
is always hung out in the face of 
the world, and that gentleman and 
his wife formally invited to take 
notice of our determination to ex- 
punge every spot, pay what we may 
for salt and soda. The British pub- 
lic, in such moments of introspec- 
tion, is eminently conscientious; it 
accuses itself with a prodigality of 
censure which would be ill borne 
from another quarter. Perhaps it 
ought rather to be said that one por 
tion of it accuses the rest ; for it must 
be owned that the public, like the 
private conscience, has a tendency to 
that most popular of all penances, 
the confession of other men’s sins. 
In the Crimean troubles, the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty acknowledged 
with edifying candour the short- 
comings of the Horse Guards; and 
in the same spirit, a portion of the 
press has begun to prepare for a na- 
tional whitewashing, by making a 
scapegoat of the East India Com- 
pany. , 

Our Indian possessions (we are 
told) have been too long sacrificed 
to the commercial spirit of a mer- 
cantile corporation. The “ double 
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government” which impedes the de- 
velopment of a truly imperial policy 
must be swept away; the British 
nation will no longer tolerate the 
timid policy which, for the sake of 
gain, has deferred so shamefully to 
Hindoo idolatry, and obstructed the 
spread of civilisation and Christianity 
in the East. It was asin to permit 
a company of merchants to invade a 
distant continent, and go on adding 
province to province in the British 
name. This national offence must be 
now repaired by at once transferring 
the natives to the protection of the 
Crown, so allowing free scope for the 
intelligence and energy of Parliament 
to ameliorate their condition, and 
consolidate our power in the interests 
and affections of the indigenous races. 
Such is the language not unfrequently 
heard in circles that ought to be 
ashamed of the dense ignorance on 
which it is based. The Zimes, which 
claims to be the instructor of the 
public mind both in England and 
Europe, informed the world, at the 
close of the week in which our Na- 
tional Humiliation was performed, 
that “ what is called public opinion, 
is taking in hand Indian affairs”—“ a 
more public and responsible manage- 
ment is already resolved on; and 
when Parliament reassembles, it will 
treat the subject with as little reserve, 
and with as direct an appeal to the 
responsibility of the Minister, as if 
it were a purely domestic question.” 
The same article talks of “the mys- 
terious and wunapproachable body 
which actually governs India,” de- 
claring “that no Minister will be 
henceforth permitted to throw on 
the shadow of a company or a board 
the responsibility of measures or ne- 
glects in which we are all as deeply 
concerned as in the welfare of our 
own metropolis.”* 

Now, it is only natural that 
those peers and representatives of 
the nation, who have always emptied 
the benches of Parliament as if a 
grenade had been cast among them 
the moment an Indian question 
was mooted, or hailed the rising of 
the President of the Board of Con- 
trol to open the Indian budget, as 
the most legitimate of dinner-bells, 
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should be in utter ignorance of the 
actual government of India ;—though 
this ignorance, unhappily, offers 
small impediment to the post-pran- 
dial eloquence which helps to confuse 
the minds of their eonstituents dur- 
ing the recess. The Times, however, 
is well aware that no portion of the 
national possessions is more directly 
under the control and administration 
of the Queen’s ministers than British 
India is, and has been ever since the 
establishment of the Board of Con- 
trol in 1784. The despatches, which 
bear the signatures of the Directors, 
and are dated from the East India 
House, are really the orders of the 
Queen’s responsible minister, the Pre- 
sident of that Board. If originated 
at the India House, they are jealously 
scrutinised and remorselessly altered ° 
by the President; whole paragraphs 
are struck out and others introduced, 
changing the entire tenor and effect 
of the original draft. Drafts, again, 
are freely originated by the President 
himself; and cases are not wanting 
when the Directors have been com- 
pelled to affix their signatures to a 
despatch altogether composed at the 
Board of Control, and from every 
word of which they earnestly dis- 
sented. So absolute is this power, 
that it has actually been enforced on 
the Directors by mandamus. Nay, 
the President often orders despatches 
to be signed by the “Secret Com- 
mittee” (consisting of the Chairman, 
Deputy-Chairman, and one other 
Director, bound to secresy), which 
are transmitted.to India without the 
knowledge of the Court of Directors. 
All the power, in short, which the 
East India Company or their Di- 
rectors ever had in the political 
government of India, was to submit 
their opinions to the consideration 
of the Queen’s ministers; and as the 
Company always comprised the per- 
sons in England best acquainted with 
Indian affairs, this was, in effect, but 
to surround a minjster, whom the 
exigencies of party politics often 
placed at the head of a department 
of which he was wholly ignorant, 
with sources of information which 
he would have sought for in vain in 
either House of Parliament. 





* Times Leading Article, October 10. 
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A more substantial voice was pos- 
sessed by the Company in the man- 
agement of its commercial affairs, so 
long as it continued to be a corpora- 
tion of merchants; but this character 
altogether disappeared at the parlia- 
mentary review of its charter in 
1838-4. The Company then ceased 
to be a trading body; its com- 
mercial assets were transferred to 
the nation, subject to the fixed di- 
vidend payable on the _ capital 
stock; and the “East India Com- 
pany” has since designated simply 
the holders of a certain species of 
public stock, who are privileged to 
elect the Directors to execute the 
function we have described in ad- 
vising the Board of Control. This 
privilege, again, was considerably 
abridged at the review of 1853—4, 
when the number of Directors was 
reduced from twenty-four to eighteen, 
and the appointment of one-third of 
the body was lodged with the Pre- 
sident of the India Board. This 


change may possibly have tended to 
shorten the discussion (if that be any 
advantage) of the President’s mea- 


sures; but it was certainly not re- 
quired to give him absolute authority 
over the ultimate decision. Lord Ellen- 
borough, when questioned on this 
point, answered, ‘* While President of 
the Board of Control, J governed 
India.” And Lord Broughton was not 
less explicit on the operations which, 
of all our military proceedings in 
India, admit of the worst defence: 
“T made the Affghan war,” said that 
nobleman—whose qualifications for 
the post were not so much superior 
to Mr. Vernon Smith’s,—“ the Court 
of Directors had nothing to do with 
it." Again, the Directors were not 
only not consulted in regard to 
the late Persian war, but the 
Company’s troops were ordered on 
that expedition, without their as- 
sent, by the present Ministers of the 
Orown. In the face of these facts 
the public is urged to secure “a 
more public and responsible manage- 
ment of Indian affairs,” by abolishing 
the Directors, whose function it has 
been to make the interests of India 
heard in the strife of party polities 
at home, and so occasionally to pro- 
tect the natives from the ignorance 
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or rashness of an inexperienced Min- 
ister of the Crown. 

It is in the authorities in India 
itself, however, much more than in 
the Home Government, that the 
administration is practically lodged. 
Here, again, under the name of the 
East India Company, the Ministers 
of the Crown are absolutely and ex- 
clusively responsible. The Court of 
Directors have about as much to say 
to the appointment of their Governor- 
Generals, Governors, and Command- 
ers-in-Chief, as a dean and chapter 
to the election of their bishop. The 
individual is first named by the Pre- 
sident to “the chairs,” and then her 
Majesty’s approval is formally re- 
quested by the Directors for his ap- 
pointment. Where there is a per- 
sonal quarrel, as in the case of Sir 
©. Napier, the Directors may re- 
sist an appointment; but the effect 
is only to continue in power the 
previous nominee of the Crown, and 
even delay is at last overborne by the 
weight of the royal authority. Or, 
as in the case of Lord Ellenborough, 
the Directors can recall a Governor 
who drives them to that extremity 
of indignation; but the unwonted 
paroxysm only renders the Court 
more supple and obsequious towards 
the next nominee of her Majesty’s 
Ministers. It is by the Governor- 
General, we say, and by the Governors 
and Commander-in-Chief over whom 
he exercises supreme authority, far 
more than by the despatches from 
home, that India is and must be 
ruled. The home despatches them- 
selves arise out of their acts, proceed 
on their representations, and depend 
largely on their discretion in the car- 
rying out, or modification, of the line 
of proceeding laid down in this coun- 
try. The Governor-General, in fact, is 
invested by Parliament with legisla- 
tive powers not accorded either to the 
Board of Control or the Oourt of 
Directors; and we suspect that when 
Lord Ellenborough wielded that au- 
thority, which has no equal in the 
world, save perhaps in the imperial 
crown of Russia, he discovered that 
he ruled India far more practically 
and extensively than while presiding 
at the Board of Control. , 

Now the only share decorded to 
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the Court of Directors in the con- 
stitution of the Indian governments, 
is the nomination of a moiety of 
the Council with which the gov- 
ernors are to advise in the execu- 
tion of their functions. The Su- 
preme Council at Calcutta consists 
of the Governor-General, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and a legal member, 
nominees of the Crown, together 
with three of the civil or military 
servants of the Company, nominated 
by the Court of Directors. The 
Councils at Madras and Bombay are 
in like manner composed of two nomi- 
nees of the Crown (the Governor and 
the Commander-in-chief,) and two 
civil servants of the Company ap- 
pointed by the Directors. In all 
cases the Governor has a casting 
vote: and he is further privileged, by 
simply entering a minute to that 
effect, to act in any matter on his 
own sole responsibility against the 
united opinion of the rest of the 
Council. These extensive powers it 
has been found necessary, from ex- 
perience, to lodge in the persons 
selected by the Queen’s Ministers to 
govern India; and it is far more 
likely they should be still further ex- 
tended and consolidated, by uniting 
the officers of Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief, than abridged 
through any changes consequent on 
the present disturbances. The aboli- 


tion of the Court of Directors, then, , 


would only take away an existing 
check on the selection of the persons 
to administer these extensive powers 
in India, in order to vest the patron- 
age exclusively in Downing Street 
and the Horse-Guards. 

It is strange that such a proposal 
should proceed from the very quar- 
ter which so vehemently censured 
the imbecility and corruption of 
the Government offices in the con- 
duct of the Crimean war: stranger 
still that it should be based on the 
alleged determination of that “ pub- 
lic opinion” which so short a time 
since called for the infusion of 
middle-class energy and intelligence 
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into the affairs of Government. For 
this is precisely the function dis- 
charged by the East India Directors 
in the management of our Indian 
empire. They are themselves, to a 
man, sprung from the middle classes; 
being either City merchants or re- 
tired Indian officers, presenting ao 
striking contrast to the “junior lords” 
who are supposed to aid the labours 
of the Premier and the head of the 
Admiralty. The patronage of the 
Directors flows, in like manner, al- 
most wholly to the middle classes, In 
their service there is neither purchase 
of commissions, nor the cold shade 
of aristocratical influence, to check 
the career of merit. Their civil 
and medical services are now open 
to unrestrained competition, and 
their cadetships are bestowed on the 
sons of officers, clergymen, attor- 
neys, surgeons, merchants, and even 
tradesmen, enabling many a gallant 
spirit to earn the highest distinctions 
in India, who might have pined and 
died in obscurity before a way had 
opened to its aspirations through the 
avenues of Whitehall.* For this rea- 
son, if for no other, we should ven- 
ture to demur to the authority which 
has re-echoed in England the short- 
sighted sentence of the deluded suba- 
dar at Fyzabad,—“ the Oompany’s 
aj is ended.” 

The title and character of the Brit- 
ish rule in India, even more than 
the authorities by which it has been 
administered, have likewise been 
made the theme of misrepresentations, 
for which ignorance is no excuse. 
Before preachers or members of 
Parliament attempt to make a clean 
breast for the nation at the expense 
of the East India Company, they are 
bound to ascertain not only the autho- 
rity really responsible for the alleged 
misdeeds, but the existence of the 
guilt they deplore. On this point, 
so lugubriously reiterated in our pub- 
lic confessions, we meet with nothing 
but empty declamation or insinua- 
tions Indicrously out of place. A 
senator in one placs censures the East 





* “There cannot be found in the history of Europe the existence of any mon- 
archy which, within a given time, has produced so many men of the first talents 
in civil and military life as India has first trained for herself, and then given back 
to their native country.”--Speech of Mr. Canning at a Public Dinner to Sir John 


Malcolm, 18th July, 1827. 
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India Company for having kept up 
an inordinate army, with the view of 
acquiring territory by unjust con- 
quest ; when it is matter of notoriety 
that our Indian possessions were 
mostly acquired by Governors-Gene- 
ral, against the repeated injunctions 
and protests of the Company, and 
that the Indian armies -are smaller, 
in proportion to the population and 
territory they have to defend, than 
that of the least warlike nations of the 
West.* At another time the people 
are called on to repent of the nation- 
al guilt in displacing the ancient 
dynasties of India, and intruding a 
foreign government on the oppressed 
natives. It is no doubt very natural 
for speakers, who must be conscious 
they have bestowed no attention on 
the history or actual condition of 
British India, to be visited by mis- 
givings that all is not right in a 
country where we are now subjected 
to such unheard of calamities; but 
really some inquiry ought to be made 
into the fact before the sufferers are 
concluded to have been “ sinners 
above all men.” 

Some account of the spirit in 
which our Indian possessions were 
really being governed at the moment 
of the Sepoy insurrection, appeared 
in Maga of December last; the rise 
and progress of the Sepoy rebellion 
was traced in September, and we 
shall now proceed to furnish the ma- 
terials for a sounder judgment than 
“what is called public opinion ” (to 
adopt the phraseology of the Times) 
would appear as yet to have been 


able to form on the questions it pro- 
fesses to have “ taken in hand.” 

So far from supplanting the ancient 
and legitimate rulers of India, it 
is matter of history that no power: 
retaining even the semblance of such 
a title existed in India when the 
foundations of our empire were laid. 
The Mohammedans, from whom our 
first acquisitions were made, were nei- 
ther an indigenous, an ancient, nor a 
legitimate government. Their power 
rested neither on natural right, nor on 
possession consolidated by time and 
the consent of the natives. From the 
middle of the tenth century to the 
close of the twelfth, they were no- 
thing but robbers invading the land 
in a succession of predatory expedi- 
tions, conducted by different’ tribes, 
and marked by ferocities greatly ex- 
ceeding those of the Saxons in 
Europe. After Kutb-oo-deen had 
established a Mohammedan throne at 
Delhi in 1193, the land was equally 
far from finding rest under its shadow. 
Three Affghan or Patan dynasties 
succeeded one another, the advent of 
each being emblazoned in characters 
of blood and flame, till Tamerlane 
plunged all government again in de- 
struction, killing 100,000 prisoners in 
cold blood before the walls of Delhi, 
and delivering up the city to incre- 
dible massacre and pillage, a.p. 1898. 
Out of the anarchy which ensued, 
two Mohammedan kingdoms arose in 
the Deccan—Golconda and Beejapore 
—wholly independent of the empire 
of Delhi. Bengal and Gujerat were 
also independent governments, and at 





* The effective strength of the Bengal army in 1856, was as follows :— 


European Officers, . 


Natives, Regular, . 
Do. Irregular, 


Do. Non-Commissioned rank and file, 4 ‘ 


The Madras and Bombay armies were, in all, 


Total British Troops, 
Add the contingents of native princes, . ; 


2070 
21,522 
95,642 
43,311 





162,545 
120,325 
282,870 

32,300 


And the light troops of our allies available on emergeneies, 398,918 


Making a total of ‘ ‘ 





724,088 


for the defence of 180 millions of people, or not quite one soldier to 250 persons. 
The army in France is as one to 100; and even in the United States, the numbers 
trained to military employment, and available for the defence of 23 millions of 


people, amount to 1,923,280, costing, in time of peace, £3,139,488. 
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war with their neighbours. The Mo- 
gul dominion was not founded till 
1526, when Baber took Delhi; nor 
consolidated till 1686, when Aurung- 
zebe subjugated Beejapore, and exhi- 
bited for the first time a single Moham- 
medap empire in India. Aurungzebe, 
whose personal character was detest- 
able, and his long reign one series 
of bigoted persecution of Hindoo 
faith and worship, died in 1707 ; and 
the eleven succeeding years witness- 
ed the violent ends of eleven princes 
of his blood, six of whom had attain- 
ed, and the other five were competi- 
tors for, the royal title. In the midst 
of these intestine commotions, Nadir 
Shah once more carried fire and 
sword through Hindostan, delivered 
up the city of Delhi to another in- 
discriminate massacre, and returned 
o Persia with treasure to the amount 
of twenty millions of money.* The 
Affghans broke in again after his 
retirement. The Mogul emperor 
was reduced to a puppet in the 
hands of his revolted feudatories, 
and incurable anarchy overspread 
the land. The Mahrattas were at 
the gates of Delhi twenty years be- 
fore the battle of Plassey. 

Our territories were really ac- 
quired, first, from the Nabob of Ben- 
gal, a revolted feudatory of the 
Great Mogul, who attacked us 
while in the peaceable pursuit of 
commerce, in factories erected under 
the plighted protection of the Im- 
perial Government, and perpetrated 
the massacre of the Black, Hole ;— 
secondly, in defending the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, in whose territory 
Fort St. George was founded, against 
the usurpation of the Nizam assisted 
by the French :—thirdly, in chastising 
the unprovoked aggression of Tippoo 
Sultan, who had deposed the Hindoo 
Rajah of Mysore and usurped his 
dominion ;—fourthly, in repressing 
the Mahrattas, a Hindoo clan, who, 
originally driven by the persecutions 
of Aurungzebe to take refuge in the 
Western Ghauts, founded a state at 
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Sattara, from which they issued in 
clouds of light-horse to levy chout or 
tribute on every territory they could 
reach. These were, in effect, profess- 
ed freebooters, and the tradition of 
their origin is still preserved in the 
domestic ceremonies of a Mahratta 
chief. On some occasions it is 
“custom” to send out his retainers 
to plunder some neighbouring bazaar 
—paying, indeed, for the articles ab- 
stracted, and only seeking, by this 
fictitious robbery, to keep alive the 
memory of “the good old rule, the 
simple plan,” which formed the glory 
of his ancestors. We are almost 
ashamed to be obliged thus to recall 
to English memories the character of 
the enemy whom Wellington de- 
feated at Assaye. To talk of injus- 
tice in rescuing the population of 
India out of hands like these, is much 
like accusing the good Samaritan of 
man-stealing, for bearing away to his 
inn the exhausted victim of thieves 
and assassins. 

It is perhaps not drawing too 
heavily on the memory of “ what is 
called public opinion,” to assume 
that it has not forgotten the Burmese, 
from whom we acquired the Tenas- 
serim coast in 1824; or the Sikhs, 
who, having overrun the Punjaub 
under Runjeet Singh, and been 
treated as British allies while their 
leader lived to restrain their audacity, 
poured across the Sutlej on his 
death, and, after the usual routine of 
defeat, treaty, breach of faith, re- 
newed hostilities, and final conquest, 
have since reposed in great prosperity 
under the Company’s Raj. 

Exceptions may doubtless be taken 
to this summary statement of the 
growth of the British empire in 
India. We do not pretend that 
every part of its history is free 
from a charge that can be brought 
against almost every country in 
Europe; but we deny that any 
war of simple acquisition was ever 
undertaken, that any nationality was 
ever obliterated, any franchises de- 





* Among the spoil then abstracted was the Koh-i-noor, which had been found in 


the mines of Golconda, and presented to the father of Aurungzebe. 


From Nadir 


it descended to the Dooranee monarchs of Affghanistan, from the last of whom, 
Shah Soojah, it was wrested by Runjeet Singh, and being found in the Lahore trea- 
sury on its capture in 1849, was presented by the victorious army to Her Most 


Gracious Majesty. 
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stroyed, any injury or degradation 
inflicted on the natives,.* 

Our conquests, if they may be called 
so, have differed from all others in 
being limited to the assumption of the 
sovereign power, without violence to 
private rights or national institu- 
tions. When the Normans conquered 
England, a foreign nation was perma- 
nently intruded upon the native po- 
pulation. Castles, manors, and free- 
holds changed hands; the Saxon 
heiress was forcibly given in mar- 
riage to the Norman adventurer; 
the native bishops and thanes were 
ejected to make room for foreign 
prelates and barons. The whole 
constitution in Church and State 
was subverted, and the conquered 
race became the serfs of the con- 
queror. Similar were the effects 
of the Mohammedan invasion of In- 
dia, and of the Spanish conquests in 
America. The British occupancy 
of India, we say, is altogether of 
another character. It plants no 
foreign colony in the land, invades 
no man’s property, alters no public 
usage, civil or religious.t Instead of 
reducing the conquered race to serf- 
dom or bondage it zealously uproots 
the slavery it found existing in the 
country. Far from subverting, it 
occupies itself in searching out, re- 
establishing, and enlarging, whatever 
popular rights existed in olden times ; 
while its every act of interference 
is designed to bestow, or to educate 
for, yet higher advantages. The only 
charge alleged with any shadow of 
truth in this particular, is, that our 
Government has not yet secured for 
its native subjects all the benefits 
which a never-flagging zeal for civil- 
isation and christianity might have 
been able to develop. That it has 
deprived them of a single comfort 
or privilegé—that it has not vastly 
improved their condition, both mor- 


ally and materially,—are assertions 
never hazarded but by the most 
ignorant, as well as the most unna- 
tural calumniators of their country. 
We propose to lay before ovr 
readers some few of the many facts 
which incontestably establish the 
character of British administration 
in India. And first as regards the 
native princes. India contains at 
this day upwards of two hundred 
Hindoo and Mohammedan potentates, 
exercising. jurisdiction over territories 
more or less affected by our su- 
premacy. Some are subsidiary, some 
protected, some independent—sub- 
ject, therefore, in various degrees, to 
British interference, but even the lat- 
ter class obliged to acknowledge us as 
the paramount State, and the sole 
arbitrator of peace or war. The 
total area of the native states is 
returned at 627,910 square miles, 
while British India covers 838,019 
square miles, making respectively 
about 3-7ths and 4-7ths of the 
whole. These native rulers com- 
prehend the representatives of every 
dynasty, ancient or modern, which 
could on any pretext lay claim to 
authority; they may well be sup- 
posed ready to take advantage of 
the first opportunity to throw off a | 
foreign and oppressive yoke. Nine 
months have now elapsed since 
symptoms of open discontent appear- 
ed in the Bengal army, and five 
since it broke out into a bloody re- 
volt, and planted the Mohammedan 
flag upon the walls of Delhi. Our 
stations were never so bare of Euro- 
pean troops. The native army has 
disappeared, or taken up arms against 
us; and the cruellest tortures—de- 
signed expressly to dishonour as well 
as to afflict—have been endured by 
our officers and their families, while 
England has as yet seemed powerless 
toavert or avenge them. How many 





* These remarks refer to our progress toward the position of ene oto power 


in India, proclaimed by Lord Hastings after the close of the Ma 


ratta war. Since 


then we have oceupied a position which brought with it its own necessities and 
obligations, by which the various “‘annexations” of minor territories are to be 
judged. We must add, that we have no intention of apologising for the invasion of 
Affghanistan, or the appropriation of Scinde. These were the acts of the Crown 
Ministers, protested against by the Directors. 

+ The “twenty four Pergunnahs” (the district in which Calcutta is situate), 
was granted in property by a sunnud of the Nabob’s. But the native a 


alleging their claim, Mr. Hastings was convinced of the illegality o 


and restored them to their rights. 


the grant, 
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injured princes, we ask, have appear- 
ed in the field to exult and assist in 
the destruction of their oppressor? 
How many subsidiary powers have 
rushed to secure their independence ? 
How many independent allies have 
taken advantage of our moment of 
weakness to chase the foreigner out 
of the land? The answer to these 
questions is almost incredible. Not 
one native ruler has repaired to the 
standard of the Padishah at Delhi! 
The contingents of Holkar and Scindia 
have yielded to the mutinous example 
of our own Sepoys; but both those 
Maharajahs, though at the mercy of 
their troops, are firm to our cause, 
have protected our officers, and ren- 
dered most material assistance in 
keeping open the communications. 
Rumours reached the Calcutta papers 
of apprehended intrigues by the old 
Begum of Bhopal, and some agita- 
tion has been manifested at Hydera- 
bad. The latest intelligence reports 
all now quiet, and the Nizam (the 
most likely head of a Mohammedan 
rising) our friend; but nothing as 
yet implicates even these Moham- 
medan rulers in the “ conspiracy,” so 
gratuitously imagined in this country, 
against the British power. A few Na- 
waubs and Khans have robbed and 
murdered on their own account; but 
the high spirited princes of Rajpoota- 
na, Malwa, Bundelcund, and Gujerat, 
with the Sikh rulers on both sides 
the Sutlej, are entirely with us; while 
our independent. allies, the Rajahs of 
Nepaul and Cashmere, afford both 
sympathy and succour. The posi- 
tion of some of these states was 
such as absolutely to cut away the 
base of our operations against the 
mutineers in Delhi, had they been 
so disposed. The communications 
between the North-western Pro- 
vinces and the Punjaub were in their 
power, on one side; they could have 
interposed against reliefs from Cal- 
cutta, on the other. Had they been 
actuated by any common hostility, it 
was in their hands to have absolutely 
extirpated our countrymen through 
the whole sphere of the revolt. In- 
stead of attempting this, they have 
stood loyally forward to our assist- 
ance. Where, then, are those “ time- 
honoured” thrones subverted by 
British aggression? Where are the 
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princes whom we have alienated by 
injustice and perfidy ? 

Positively only three persons of any 
pretensions to the title have as yet en- 
gaged, or been suspected of engaging, 
in the Sepoy insurrection. These are 
the Padishah at Delhi, the ex-king of 
Oude, and the miscreant Dhundoo 
Punt, called the Nana Sahib. The 
stories of these men are alone suffi- 
cient to justify the government which 
they have so basely assailed in a mo- 
ment of difficulty. Mohammed Baha- 
dur Padisliah is the grandson of that 
Shah Alum whom the British rescued 
from the hands of the Vizier of Oude 
in 1765, and restored to a territory 
yielding £200,000 a-year, in return 
for a former grant of the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, then actu- 
ally in our possession by the defeat 
of the revolted nabob. The return 
he made for our assistance was to go 
over to the Mahrattas, under whose 
protection he entered Delhi, to find 
himself the prisoner of Scindia, 
At sixty-five years of age, one of his 
jailors, a Rohilla chief, offended by 
his complaints to Scindia, fell upon 
the unhappy emperor, struck out 
his eyes with a dagger, and subjected 
the females of his family to plunder 
and outrage. When Delhi was taken 
by General Lake in 1803, this poor 
blinded representative of the ‘ Great . 
Mogul” was found in the most abject 
destitution, and being again received 
into British protection, was released 
from captivity, and settled with the 
royal name and honours in the palace 
at Delhi (described by Bishop Heber 
as only second to Windsor Castle), 
with an annual allowance of twelve 
lacs, or £120,000. In this condition 
of comfort and affluence, exceeding 
all he had ever known before, Shah 
Alum died at the age of eighty-six, 
and was succeeded by his son Ackbar 
in 1806. The prestige attending the 
title of the Mogul, and still more 
the possession of Delhi, (which, under 
the name of Indraprestha, was the 
seat of Hindoo royalty before the 
Christian era), rendered it advisable 
to retrench some of the legal customs 
observed towards the nominal Padi- 
shah. It was, in fact, a serious mis- 
take to allow him the semblance of a 
throne, or indeed an abode within 
the city, which is venerated alike 
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by Moslem and Hindoo throughout 
India. It could scarcely have been 
foreseen, however, that the pride of 
the puppet Mogul would have been 
wounded by Lord Hastings taking a 
seat in his pensioner’s presence when 
Governor-General! Lord Ellenbor- 
ough further affronted his present 
majesty by finally forbidding, though 
not without pecuniary compensation, 
the presentation of nuzewrs or royal 
offerings by Government function- 
aries. But the summit of British op- 
pression was reached when the descen- 
dant of Timour was required to pay 
his debts to the members of his 
numerous family. His poor relations 
complained that their share of the 
allowance designed for the main- 
tenance of the royal family and 
household was withheld; and after 
some remonstrances, the Padishah 
was prevailed upon to accept an 
addition of three lacs to his revenue 
(making £150,000 per annum), with 
the condition of providing for the 
claims of his dependants.* This un- 
palatable stipulation constitutes the 
grievance, upon the strength of which 
this traitor hailed the arrival of the 
blood-stained mutineers from Meerut ; 
admitted them into the city through 
the palace; supplied them with scal- 
ing-ladders to attack the magazine ; 
and personally ordered the slaughter 
of Mr. Fraser, Captain Douglas, the 
Rev. Mr. Jennings, his daughter, and 
some others, who were conducted 
to the palace alive.f It is quite in 
keeping that he is said to have sub- 
sequently offered to surrender the 
place, with all the mutineer Sepoys, 
to British justice, on condition of his 
allowance being augmented to thirty 
lacs! If the Sepoys discover the pro- 
posal, they may probably anticipate 
his benevolent intentions; otherwise, 


we trust that,;General Neil and his 
provost-marshal may have been 
charged to award his majesty his 
deserts on the capture of the devoted 
city. 

The ex-king of Oude owed the 
title of which he has been deprived 
to the same authority which has 
adjudged its forfeiture. His ances- 
tor was the revolted vizier whom we 
utterly defeated and reduced to sub- 
mission, after occupying Lucknow 
in 1765. After the settlement then 
agreed upon with the Mogul, he be- 
came an ally, and eventually a sub- 
sidiary, of the British Government, 
with whose consent he assumed the 
title of King in 1818, thereby for- 
mally renouncing his long-expired 
dependence on the Great Mogul. 
These relations appear to have been 
maintained in perfect amity down to 
1837, when a disputed succession to 
the throne occasioned some internal 
disturbances. On the accession of 
a new king in 1842, the British resi- 
dent was instructed to press for the 
reforms requisite to restore tran- 
quillity and security. Promises were 
made and broken; nothing had been 
effected at the death of this prince 
in 1847; and his successor, Wajid Ali 
Shah, proving weaker and more pro- 
fligate than his predecessors, the ulti- 
mate resource long threatened was 
carried into effect by Lord Dalhousie, 
and the territories of Oude were 
annexed to the British empire. To 
dispute the justice of this proceeding 
was the object ef the queen’s visit to 
this country, and her cause is in- 
trusted to an advocate who will not 
fail to give it every effect in the 
House of Commons. We shall not 
here anticipate Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s 
case, or the reply; but we may at 
once dispose of the notion that the pro- 





* Such is the statement given in that most accurate compilation, Thornton's 
Gazetteer of India. But the total amount returned as paid to the “ Royal a 
in 1855-1856 is £130,988, of which £95,776 is the stipend and allowance of “His 
Majesty,” and £4407 of the heir-apparent.”—Parl. Paper, 135, 26th June, 1857— 


House of Commons. 


+ The statement of the native informant transmitted by the supreme Govern- 


ment in subsequent despatches, corrects the many painful and inconsistent accounts 
current in different parts of India respecting the details of this horrible tragedy. 
It mentions that their bodies were seen at the palace, where they had been killed 
by order of the king, without any allusion to the further barbarities reported in 
some private letters’ It may be hoped, therefore, that no additional outrages 
were really perpetrated. Brigadier Graves also, who, when we wrote in Septem- 
ber, was believed to be among the murdered, escaped with his life. 
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ceeding complained of was any cause 
of the Sepoy rebellion, by observing 
that neither Mohammedans nor Hin- 
doos, beyond his own family, could 
take any deep interest in the fortunes 
of Wajid Ah. By the former he is 
regarded as a rebel against the Great 
Mogul, who, as was remarked by 
the intelligent subadar at Fyzabad, 
“never made a King of Oude.” To 
the Hindoos he is of course a natural 
enemy as a Mohammedan, and not- 
withstanding its long subjection to 
Mohammedan rule, by far the greater 
portion of the inhabitants of Oude are 
Hindoos. The Sepoys in this district, 
as in others, may have gladly hailed 
a military revolt, and, from the dis- 
bandment of a large portion of the 
late monarch’s ineffective army, there 
was doubtless an excess of the inflam- 
mable element scattered over the terri- 
tory. Still the delivery from Moham- 
medan oppression of one of the earli- 
est seats of Hindoo government and 
civilisation, could not in itself be other 
than satisfactory to the Brahmins 
and Oshatriyas, who still muster 
strong within its borders. 

The third and most infamous of 
the three native chiefs implicated in 
the revolt, is the Nana Sahib,—a 
name, or rather a title,* not unknown 
in Mahratta history. This man is 
the adopted son of Bajee Rao, the last 
Peishwah of the Mahrattas. The no- 
minal sovereign of these frecbooters 
was the Rajah of Sattara; but the 
Peishwah (a title nearly equivalent 
to vizier among the Mohammedans, 
though originally inferior to another 
functionary called the Priti Nidhi) 
had long become virtually supreme. 
Bajee Rao falling into difficulties 
with Holkar and Scindia, powerful 
chiefs of his own race, was saved 
from utter destruction by a treaty 
concluded with the British at Basstin, 
in 1808. Faithless and cruel as Hin- 
doo princes in general, he again pro- 
voked hostilities in 1818, which re- 
sulted in his casting himself on the 
British mercy, after his country had 
been reduced, and his own deposal 
from power formally proclaimed. He 
received, through the misplaced gener- 
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osity of Sir John Malcolm, a pension of 
eight lacs, together with the Jaghire 
of Bithoor, a place on the Ganges sa- 
cred to Brahma, who is said to have 
there sacrificed a horse on the com- 
pletion of the act of creation. The 
pin of his slipper believed to have 
been left behind on the occasion, is 
still worshipped in one of the steps 
of the splendid ghat which rises from 
the sacred stream. Here Bajee Rao 
quietly ended his eventful career in 
1851. Having no son, he adopted for 
his heirs three nephews, .of whom 
Dhundoo Punt is the eldest, and in 
virtue of this adoption he laid claim 
to a continuance both of the pension 
and the jaghire granted to the de- 
ceased. Lord Dalhousie being ad- 
vised that adoption, though valid by 
Hindoo law for the performance of 
funeral rites;—and on that account 
usually resorted to when there are no 
heirs of the body,—never conveys 
political rights without the sanction 
of the paramount power, disallowed 
the claim, granting him, however, 
permission to reside at Bithoor, 
though the civil and eriminal ad- 
ministration of the jaghire was 
resumed by Government. This is 
one of the acts for which his lordship’s 
administration is severely censured. 
The pension was granted to Bajee 
Rao and his heirs, and the adoption 
of the nephews was formally made by 
will some considerable time previous 
to his decease. The jaghire also is 
said to have been granted expressly 
in order to exempt the princesses of 
his family from the jurisdiction of 
British courts; and the indignity of 
its resumption is supposed to have 
suggested to the diabolical heart 
of the Nana the infamous outrages 
perpetrated by his orders on the 
helpless females of the British nation. 
It seems certain that neither one 
view nor the other was_ taken 
in the decision of Lord Dalhousie. 
The pride and covetousness of the 
Mahratta were deliberately wounded ; 
and then, with our usual criminal in- 
dulgence towards extinct or supposi- 
titious royalty, the pretender was 
allowed to continue in his strong- 





* Nana literally means maternal grandfather, and is used by the Mahrattas simply « 
as a title of honour. The same designation was borne by the Nana Furnavese, the 
great opponent of Bajee Rao and his father in their struggle for the supreme powet. 
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hold, to assume the title of Peish- 
wah, and to surround himself with 
troops and guns!* The bitter fruits 
of this halting between two opinions 
were reaped by the unhappy fugitives 
from Futteghur and the murdered 
garrison of Cawnpore. 

We were unwilling, in September, 
to stain our pages with the ghastly 
story then floating doubtfully in the 
Indian papers; but it is, alas! too 
true that 126 men, women, and chil- 
dren, who had effected their escape 
from Futteghur in a boat, were inter- 
cepted by this ruffian a short distance 
from Cawnpore, and butchered in 
cold blood in his presence. The ac- 
count of a native eyewitness, sent 
home by the Government, states that 
“ oue young lady, daughter of a gene- 
ral, told the Nana it was cowardly to 
butcher women and children, told 
him to remember that the day of re- 
tribution would come, and it would 
be severe; she was then murdered!” 
the second wholesale massacre of 
the gallant Sir Hugh Wheeler, who, 
wounded and dying, was prevailed on 
to capitulate, and then basely slaugh- 
tered with the whole remains of his 
garrison, also took place in the pre- 
sence of this fiend in human shape. 
He looked on unmoved by the agony 
of wives who were torn from the arms 
of their husbands, or the expostula- 
tions of the betrayed victims, with 
many of whom he had lived in 
friendly intercourse and hospitality. 
He could even order the clergyman’s 
bonds to be loosed for the purpose of 
consecrating their last moments with 
Christian offices, and then slaughter 
the pastor and his flock together 
without remorse. Finally, it was by 


Under the Supreme Government of India, 
Under the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, . 
Under Lieut.-Governor of N. W. Provinces, 105,726 


Bengal, &e., . ‘ 
Under the Madras Government, 
Under the Bombay Government, 


Total British India, 
Native States, 5 
French and Portuguese, 


Total, " nt ‘ 


his personal order, and probably in 
his presence that, the ladies and chil- 
dren, reserved from that massacre, 
were ruthlessly butchered—ay, liter- 
ally butchered, by the men and 
weapons fetched from the shambles, 
the evening before Havelock reached 

Cawnpore. Altogether, a thousand 

British lives have fallen a prey in 

cold blood to this villanous Mabhratta 

—the genuine type of his race, and 

of the “princely dynasties” which 

British arms are blamed for over- 

throwing. 

Turning now from the princes to 
the people of India, we are in a con- 
dition to show, from the most 
unmistakable evidence, their ap- 
preciation of John Oompany’s Raj. 
The most decisive test of the per- 
manent character of any govern- 
ment, is the increase or decrease 
of the population under its sway. 
Under a harsh and _ oppressive 
rule, the subject either sinks into 
bondage and pauperism, or saves him- 
self by emigration. In either case a 
decrease in the population uniformly 
attests the pressure on their freedom 
and resources. Apply, then, this rule 
to British India, and particularly to 
the districts which have been longest 
under our sway. There is now before 
us a printed statement, dated at the 
East India House, in February last, 
showing the area and population of 
each division and presidency of India, 
according to the latest returns. The 
importance of this document can 
hardly be overrated, since it alone 
affords the materials for the com- 
pletest refutation of the charges made 
against British administration. The 
following are the totals :— 

Area in square miles. Population. 
246,050 23,255,972 
222,609 41,212,562 

33,216,365 





574,385 97,684,899 
132,090 22,437,297 
131,544 11,790,042 





838,019 131,912,238 
627,910 48,423,630 
1,254 517,149 





1,467,183 180,853,017 





* The whole question of these * Political Pensions” ought to undergo a tho- 


rough revision, ‘They are returned in the Parliamentary paper before quoted, at 
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Let us compare these results with 
the condition of Christendom, Ex- 
cluding Russia and the lesser states 
of the Baltic, the area of the remain- 
ing portions of Contirental Europe is 
1,202,173 square miles, and the popu- 
lation 161,446,854, giving an average 
of 134 to the square mile; while that 
of British India, including all its wide 
tracts of jungle, marsh, desert, and 
mountain, is as high as 124. If we 
pursue the comparison into the details 
given at the foot of the page,* we 
shall find that Bengal, our most ancient 
possession in India, presents an area 
considerably less than Austria, yet is 
equal in population to Austria, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland put together. 
The North Western Provinces con- 
tain almost as many inhabitants as 
France, though only half its dimen- 
sions. The Presidency of Madras, 
greatly exceeded in territory by Spain, 
has a population outnumbering Spain, 
Portugal, and Belgium put together. 
The Bombay Government, if we ex- 
clude its recent acquisitions of the 
Sattara mountains and the sandy 
deserts of Scinde, rules over a terri- 
tory about the area of the united 
kingdoms of Bavaria, Hanover, Wir- 
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temberg, and Saxony, and the popu- 
lation is only about a million less than 
that of these select portions of Ger. 
many. In short, if to these mature 
kingdoms of Europe we add the latest 
member of their family, Turkey with 
her European principalities, and com- 
pare the whole with British India 
(including every recent and unsettled 
acquisition), it appears that the much- 
abused government of the East India 
Company retains, on an area smaller 
by 100,000 square miles, a population 
exceeding the Western administra- 
tions by twelve millions of souls! 
Against this, comparison it may 
be urged that the East is naturally 
more populous than the West; an 
objection not sustained, however, 
by the condition of the oriental por- 
tions of Europe under Mussulman 
rule. Let us carry the comparison, 
however, to the East, and to obviate 
all imaginable ground of disparity, 
let us compare India with India— 
the British with the native states, 
possessing the same climate, and in- 
habited by the very same races and 
tribes. It appears, then, that while 
British India includes about jour- 
sevenths of the whole area, it contains 





£1,244,498 ; a heavy charge on the public revenue, and consumed for the most 
part by individuals who represent no genuine royalty or nationality, and whose 
“courts” and “ palaces” are dens of immorality and intrigue against the Govern- 


ment. 






































: Area. Population. 

* Austria, , 256,784 85,750,521 
Swiss Confederation, 14,907 2,392,740 
Holland, . 13,571 8,897,851 
285,262 41,541,212 

France, 201,961 35,788,170 
Spain, 144,698 14,216,219 
Portugal, 86,510 3,412,500 
Belgium, . 11,369 4,359,090 
192,577 21,987,809 

Bavaria, 29,327 4,559,452 
Hanover, . 14,802 1,819,253 
Wirtemberg, 7,503 1,783,263 
Saxony, 5,759 1,987,832 
57,391 10,099,800 

Add Turkey in Europe, . 210,583 9,645,000 
Total Twelve States of Europe, 947,774 119,056,991 








The European population are taken from the valuable little compilation before 
referred to, “ India and Europe compared,” by Lieut.-General John Briggs, F.R-S. 
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more than five-sevenths of the total 
population. The native states, 
though containing less territory 
naturally uninhabitable,’ present an 
average population of only 77 to the 
square mile, to set against the 124 
belonging to British sway. 

Now, the people being the same 
in blood, religion, and habits of life 
under both dominions, and _ pos- 
sessing the most absolute facilities of 
migration, we conceive this test to be 
perfectly decisive as to the native 
appreciation of the respective systems 
of government. Naturally, the domi- 
nation of the foreigner, the white 
man, and the Christian, must be ob- 
jectionable to the native, whether 
Mahommedan, Hindoo, or aboriginal. 
Some great counter-attraction must 
exist to account for the disproportion 
we have exhibited; and the material 
conditions of soil and climate being 
the same, it can only be the superior 
protection afforded to life and pro- 
perty under British authority which 
occasions the augmented population. 
The verdict thus pronounced by the 
natives themselves, outweighs all the 
declamation of preachers and orators 
in England. 

We have yet a further use to make 
of these instructive statistics. British 
India, as already observed, includes, 
in its vast diversity of climate and 
soil, a considerable extent of uncul- 
tivated territory. To render the 


comparison thoroughly effectual, we’ 


should select the districts most ap- 
proximating to each other in the 
natural conditions which necessarily 
influence population. The returns 
do not afford the means of examining 
more closely the condition of the 
native states of India. But if we 
turn again to the European world, the 
results are most astonishing. The 
most thickly populated country in 
Europe is Belgium, the paradise of 
agricultural fruitfulness ; and next to 
it stands England, with its swarm- 
ing hives of manufacturing industry. 
Belgium, then, exhibits a population 
of 837 persons to the square mile, 
and England 304, Ireland has 242, 
Holland, 231, France but 147, and 
Scotland only 110. Now, in Bengal, 
taking the average of five of the most 
populous and five of the least popu- 
lous districts, while the lowest gives 


118 persons to the square mile, the 
highest yields 698! Again, in the 
North-Western Provinces, the lowest 
average is 200, and the highest 678; 
in Madras, the lowest average is 117, 
and the highest 324; while in Bom- 
bay the average ranges from 124 to 
243. Thus, while there is no portion 
of cultivated India presenting so thin 
a population as Scotland, it has many 
districts more than twice as thickly 
populated as the most populous por- 
tions of Europe ! 

The decisive character of this test 
has induced us to dwell upon it at 
greater length than we can assign 
to others only second to it in import- 
ance. Few things, to an English iind, 
are better tests of the character of a 
government than the amount of 
taxation levied from the subject. 
Under Aurungzebe—the Great Mo- 
gul, whose dominion immediately 
preceded our own, and is often con- 
trasted with it in utter ignorance 
of its real character—the imperial re- 
venue is stated to have amounted to 
£37,724,615—a sum by no means 
extravagant in the gross, when com- 
pared with the extent of his domin- 
ions; though, if that amount were 
actually realised to the imperial exche- 
quer, it must imply, under Mohamme- 
dan collectors, a vastly larger sum 
wrung from the tax-payer. Now, the 
Mogul empire was at no time nearly 
so extensive as the British, the gross 
revenue of which amounts to only 
£28,821,192; less than four-fifths of 
the revenue of Aurungzebe. This is 
the total amount paid by the hundred 
and thirty millions of our native 
snbjects in India for all the purposes 
of government: when contrasted with 
the number of persons who pay it, 
the result is incredibly small. In 
England, in the year 1852, the taxa- 
tion was at the rate of £1, 19s. 4d. 
a-head; in France it is £1, 12s.; in 
Russia, 19s. 3d.; but in British India 
the average payment is only 4s. 4d. 
It is true that the value of money, as 
compared with the necessaries of 
life, is widely different in India and in 
Europe. The wages of labour, which 
represent the cost of living and the 
means of paying taxes, are on @ 
different scale. Let us adjust the 
comparison, then, accordingly. The 
price of labour in India may be taken 
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at about seven shillings a month, 
and in England at ten shillings a- 
week, or about six times as high; 
but the taxation in England is nine 
times greater than in India. While 
in this country, then, the charges of 
government demand from each indi- 
vidual an annual sum equivalent to 
nearly four weeks of labour, in India 
they require only two and a-half. 
Moreover, of the total revenue so 
accruing, £26,599,461 is spent in 
India itself, in the military defence 
of the country, the administration of 
justice, and the civil and political 
expenditure of Government; only a 
very few of the agents employed 
being Europeans, and they expend- 
ing a large part of their incomes on 





REcEIrTs. 

Land revenue, £17,840,416 
Customs, 1,974,999 
Salt, 2,485,736 
Opium, 4 ‘ 4,871,227 

Stamps, Post-office, and 
all other items, 1,648,814 
£28,821,192 

Deficit (reduced to 

£972,971 by gain on 

exchange and other 
casualties), . 1,042,892 
£29,864,090 


More than half the taxation of 
India, it will be seen, is raised from 
the land, the tenure of which is well 
known to be of a very complicated 
nature, and has given rise to an 
abundance of misplaced censure on 
the Government. Whatever may be 
thought either of the Zemindarry or 
the Ryotwar systems (and they have 
each their champions to the present 
day), it is certain that neither Lord 
Cornwallis in adopting the one, nor 
Sir Thomas Munro in the other, were 
actuated by any but the most gener- 
ous intentions towards the natives. 
The question was never regarded by 
either as one of advantage to the 
State, but entirely as one of justice to 
.the proprietor and cultivator. The 
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native servants and dealers. The 
charges for military stores and all 
other payments in England amount 
to little more than three millions 
leaving a deficit of about a million. ° 
General Briggs, in fact, censures 
the Government for having over- 
looked several items of taxation 
always levied under native 
vernments, and ganctioned by the 
Institutes of Menu, declaring that 
“there would be no difficulty in 
creating new sources of revenue.” 
From the Parliamentary paper be- 
fore quoted, we have compiled a brief 
abstract, which we here annex, of the 
total income and expenditure of the 
year ending 30th April, 1856 :— 


ExPENDITURE. 
Charges of collection, re- 


payments, d&e., . £6,748,952 
Civil and political estab- 
lishments, . ss ‘ 2,276,262 
Judicial and police, 2,510,799 
Public works, ‘ ° 1,881,606 
Military charges, . 10,417,869 
Indian navy, &e., . 5,908,070 
Mint and miscellaneous, 127,085 
Interest on debt, 2,044,818 
£26,599,461 
Charges paid in England, 
including military 
stores, eg of 
troops, furlou ay, 
nog dividend yt 
£632,689 to East In- 
dia proprietors, 3,264,629 
£29,864,090 


difficulty arose in great measure from 
the obscurity which Mohammedan 
oppression had thrown over native 
institutions; and if, with the light 
which has now been shed upon this 
question by subsequent researches of 
the Company’s officers, we are now 
inclined to view with greater favour 
the system applied by Sir Mark 
Cubbon with signal success to the 
embarrassed territories of Mysore, 
and more or less followed in our 
latter acquisitions and the _north- 
western provinces of Bengal, it is 
surely no reproach to the East India 
Company or their servants, that, 
having done their best in former 
times with the information then 
available, they have steadfastly 
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laboured, both by inquiry and ex- 
periment, after a better system, and, 
unlike Government departments at 
home, have been ready to adopt every 
jmprovement that was discovered. 
We proceed to another head. No- 
thing is more common than to hear the 
“Qompany’s government” censured 
by the smatterers at home for their 
neglect of Public Works in India. 
It is taunted with the magnificent 
operations of the Mogul emperors, 
particularly with respect to irriga- 
tion, than which nothing is so im- 
portant to tropical agriculture. Now, 
we happen to have learned something 
of these imperial works, from a de- 
scription given of them in a recent 
publication of Colonel Baird Smith, 
F.G.8., now Chief Engineer in the 
camp before Delhi. An important 
canal was made by the Emperor 
Feroze Toghluk in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, but more to 
water the gardens of his favourite 
hunting-place of Hissar, than to 
supply the wants of the people over 
whom he reigned. This canal ceased 
to flow shortly after the death of its 
Lage Nearly two centuries 
ater it was reopened by Akbar, but 
ceased again in 1707, the year of 
Aurungzebe’s demise. This canal was 
the more important for running 
through a country bordering on the 
desert, which returned to its original 
sterility on its stoppage. The famous 
Delhi canal was only finished under 
Shah Jehan in 1626, and ceased to 
flow at Delhi in 1758. In short, 
all the boasted canals of Mogul 
construction were practically ex- 
tinct before the British came into 
possession. The country they had 
watered was, for years before our 
acquisition of it in the opening of 
the present century, the battle-field 
of the Mohammedans and Mahrattas, 
and still exhibits the traces of the 
ruin effected in their desolating wars. 
No sooner had this region come under 
British sway, than engineer officers 
were employed to report on the means 
of restoring the irrigation. Military 
engineers had, of course, but little 


experience to guide them, and the 
operations were difficult as well as 
novel. It is no wonder, then, that 
their schemes were conflicting; and 
the Nepaul and Mahratta wars en- 
suing, no progress was made .up to 
the year 1817. The works were 
then vigorously pushed forward, and 
in the thirty years ensuing, upwards 
of half a million sterling was ex- 
pended on canals to the west of the 
Jumna, and nearly £200,000 on,those 
to the east. When the difficulty of 
the work is fairly considered, with 
the danger of mistakes,* this implies 
no inconsiderable amount of exertion. 
Some account of that stupendous 
work, the Ganges Canal, opened on 
the 8th April 1854, was given in our 
issue for December last. Applicable 
to the double purpose of irrigation 
and navigation, it extends over 525 
miles in length, measuring in its 
greatest depth 10 feet, and in its 
extreme breadth 170 feet. Viewed 
as a means of irrigation, it is five 
times as long as all the main lines of 
Lombardy and Egypt put together. 
As the channel of navigation, it nearly 
equals the aggregate length of the 
four greatest canals in France, greatly 
exceeds all the first-class canals of 
Holland put together, and is larger 
by one-third than the greatest navi- 
gation canal in the United States of 
America. The different branches in 
progress will extend this unparalleled 
monument of British engineering skill 
to a total length of 900 miles, afford- 
ing irrigation to 1,470,000 acres of 
land. The cost of this splendid work 
amountéd in 1854 to £1,400,000. 
Under the government of Madras, 
also, though the minor presidencies 
always complain of the restrictions 
laid on their expenditure by the 
Supreme Government, and for some 
years the public works were in fact 
greatly neglected, yet a commission 
of inquiry, issued by the Court of 
Directors, has been attended by the 
most gratifying results. In the pro- 
vince of Tanjore, which has been 
better cared for than others, the 
yearly expenditure on works of irri- 





* The town of Lalpur, whose extensive ruins are still visible in a hollow near 
Rohtuk, was entirely destroyed by the inefficiency of the line originally given 
by Ali Murdan Khan tothe Delhi canal. The accumulated waters burst the banks, 


and overflowed the country with a widespread devastation. 
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gation, from 1831 to 1850, averaged 
£9152, effecting an increase of culti- 
vation to the extent of 79,869 acres, 
with an aggregate addition to the 
land-revenue of £277,525—the value 
to the proprietors being of course 
augmented in .proportion. Colonel 
Arthur Cotton, the Chief Engineer at 
Madras, gives the result of fifty years’ 
work in Tanjore, as involving an ex- 
penditure of £250,000 on new works 
and improvements, effecting an an- 
nual increase of revenue of £4000, 
and an addition to the value of the 
land of £200,000 a-year. On the 
banks of the Godavery the same 
talented officer projected, in 1844, 
a scheme of irrigation involving the 
construction of a dam or weir across 
the bed of a broad river, with no 
foundation but loose sand. Adopting 
a native method, he succeeded in 
erecting a structure which required 
the labour of 10,000 workmen, and 
the laying of 200,000 bricks per diem 
for four months consecutively. The 
part of the country irrigated by these 
works is estimated at 1,200,000 
acres; an increase of £35,000 per 
annum has already accrued to the 
land-tax, and the ultimate result is 
expected to add £3,320,000 to the 
annual value of the land.* » 

Of the munificence displayed by 
the “cheesemongers of Leadenhall 
Street,” in fostering this department 
of national improvement, a striking 
illustration is afforded in the volumes 
of Col. Baird Smith, published under 
the orders of the Honourable Court of 
Directors. This distinguished officer 
was despatched by the Court on a 
mission, in 1850, to examine that 
“classic land of irrigation,” Northern 
Italy—the only country in Europe 
possessed of any system of the kind 
worthy of scientific investigation. 
To a personal narrative of much in- 
terest he has annexed historical and 
descriptive details of the eanals of 
irrigation in Piedmont and Lom- 
bardy, with a careful examination of 
the practice and legislation in both 
kingdoms, and a comparison of their 
systems with those of Northern and 
Central India. When “ public opinion” 
in this country’ shall have enlight- 
ened itself by the perusal of these 
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volumes, it will perhaps be less in- 
clined to sneer at the supineness ot 
the East India Company and its 
servants. 

We are not the indiscriminate 
advocates, however, of any govern- 
ment. We neither conceal nor 
defend the little attention as yet 
bestowed on the other great requisite 
for the development of internal re- 
sources—the construction of roads, 
In this department the Indian 
Government have certainly not kept 
pace with the demands of the age, 
or with the practice of other con- 
querors. It is chiefly on this point that 
the tribe of detractors, whose one 
idea of India is as a rival to the 
United States in the supply of 
cotton for the Manchester market, 
are enabled to give the semblance of 
justice to their complaints. It is 
true that much has been done to pro- 
mote the growth and improve the 
cleaning of cotton in India, but the 
want of good roads ruinously crip- 
ples every other scheme for the de- 
velopment of native industry. The 
want is the more remarkable, since 
it is just the kind of public work 
most required for the political exi- 
gencies and the personal comfort of 
the governing race. It is quite un- 
accountable how English governors 
and commanders-in-chief should have 
gone on so long, sending troops across 
the country with an enormous train of 
camp-followers, at the rate of ten miles 
a-day, and wasting three precious 
months themselves on a river-voyage 
from Calcutta to Delhi, when the 
system of roads with which they were 
familiar in England might at once 
have quadrupled the despatch (and 
therefore the efficiency )of their armies, 
administering, moreover, in no small 
measure to their own health and 
convenience—at the same time that it 
developed internal resources certain 
to repay all the cost a hundredfold. 
The only apology that can be made 
lies in the extent and variety of the 
labours which an Indian Govern- 
ment is expected to undertake. We 
need hardly remind our readers that 
English roads are the product of 
private skill and capital. Even 
in the construction of railroads, 








* Briees’ India and Europe compared. 
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which the other nations of Europe 
have instinctively assigned to the pro- 
vince of government—so deep-rooted 
is our distrust of “ government work” 
that we have insisted on retaining 
them to private enterprise, at a ruinous 
loss (as it has proved) of land, money, 
and system. It is, after all, then, 
but a national peculiarity which the 
Indian authorities have unfortu- 
nately not been free from. They have 
been actuated too much, instead of 
too little, by the views which make 
up what is arrogantly called the 
“wisdom of Parliament.” And the 
remedy would seem to be, not ‘to 
sink the Indian administration deeper 
in the vortex of “ public opinion” in 
England, but to withdraw it more 
carefully to the special and distinctive 
peculiarities of India. 

It must be borne in mind, too, 
that the principles of British 
government do not admit of the 
forced labour by which less serupu- 
lous masters constructed the high- 
roads of antiquity. The traces of 
Roman skill and enterprise are still 
patent in this island: but no records 
rémain of the hundreds of thousands 
of British bondmen whose lives may 
have been sacrificed in penetrating 
the forest or the marsh, and whose 
bones lie unnoticed in the foundations 
of the conquerors’ roads. Still this is 
unquestionably the department that 
most presses for improvement in 
India. Railroads in particular ought, 
ere this, to have extended widely in 
a country which they are so certain 
to ameliorate at every point of 
rational life. A railroad from Cal- 
cutta to Lahore would have either 
prevented the Sepoy insurrection, 
by affording the means of instan- 
taneously removing wavering corps 
from the contaminating atmosphere, 
and overawing the disaffected, or 
would at least have crushed it in 
the bud, by concentrating the small 
available European force on the scene 
of the first outbreaks. A public work, 
so certain to add almost indefinitely 
to the power of Government as well 
as the riches of the country, must no 
longer be delayed by the reluctance 
of British capitalists to invest in 
India without a Government guaran- 
tee, nor by the hesitation of Govern- 
ment, however natural, to extend a 


guarantee where they are not able, 
or not permitted, to exercise a cor- 
responding amount of superinten- 
dence. Whether the respective parties 
would be likely to come to a speedier 
agreement, by transferring this dis- 
cussion from Leadenhall Street to 
Whitehall, may well be doubted by 
those who have been initiated in the 
mysteries of patent-seeking, or cooled 
their heels in the “ Cireumlocution 
Office.” 

From the material departments of 
Government let us now ascend to 
the higher regions of mind. The 
foremost object—the very reros—of 
all government is the administration 
of justice, and that notso much for the 
equitable adjustment of individual 
claims, as for leavening the public 
mind with the great principles of 
moral reetitude. Few, perhaps, reflect 
how much the strong sense of right 
and wrong which actuates the Eng- 
lish mind is owing to the operation. 


of our courts of justice, daily bringing: 


the rules of equity in a practical form 
to the experience and observation of 
the masses who attend their sittings. 
There is, hence, in the generality 
of Englishmen, such a sense of the 
sacredness of justice that it seems a 
light thing to say it is never bought 
among us. The man who would see 
little harm in quietly pocketing a dou- 
cewr from a candidate for his seat at an 
election, would indignantly spurn a 
five-pound note to say Guilty or Not 


Guilty in the jury-box. We sh all 


rise up in one shout of horror if it 
were but hinted that a British 
judge was open toa bribe. It may 
seem little, then, to advance, that. 
this national incorruptibility of jus- 
tice has accompanied its administra- 
tion in India. Yet it may be re- 
membered that our forefathers found 
it necessary to bind their kings, in 
the Great Charter, not to sell as well 
as not to delay justice—that the 
great Lord Bacon was not free from 
this vice—and that in fact judicial 
bribery has more or Jess tainted the 
administration of all countries except 
our own, under the light of its pre- 
sent improved state of public morals. 
In the East, from the days of Solo- 
mon downward, the “wicked man 
has taken a gift out of his bosom_to. 
pervert the ways of judgment” 
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(Prov. xvii. 23). In India this prac- 
tice is so rooted in native ideas, 
that it governs the ordinary forms 
of salutation. In place of grasp» 
ing your right hand in frankness 
and truth, the native accosts you 
with a present. If it be only a 
worthless lime, the form must be 
preserved, “to make your honour’s 
face white;” so attesting the uni- 
versal conviction that neither kind- 
ness nor justice is to be obtained 
gratuitously. Such forms are the 
straws which show the current of 
public feeling. When royalty is ap- 
proached, they take the more sub- 
stantial form of nuezur—i.e. gold 
pieces—to anoint the hand which 
is the fountain of justice; and 
the spirit indicated in such com- 
pliments may be judged of by a 
little anecdote related to us in the 
Mysore territories, where the Rajah, 
sitting in the hall of justice, and 
pronouncing on the complaints of 
his subjects in that Oriental and 
paternal simplicity which dispenses 
with professional judges, advocates, 
and forms, decided the same case 
Jive times over—terque, quaterque, 
reversing his former judgment, as a 
confidential agent whispered in the 
royal ear the sum by which the 
litigants kept alternately bidding for 
victory ! 

It is not so small a thing, then, we 
say, to have practically taught the 
natives of India the great lesson of 
judicial integrity. A book has just 
app@ared called the Autobiography 
of Lutfullah, 2 Mohammedan gentle- 
man who travelled through much of 
British India, visited England, and 
has written his observations in our 
language. Such a work is alone 
enough to indicate a revolution in 
native mind and practice, not effect- 
ed in all the previous centuries since 
the Christian era. The views of the 
author are generally fuvourable to 
the Company’s government: in par- 
ticular he fails not to note that, 
wherever he went, he always heard, 
“The Feringhees were very just.” 
The general conviction is farther 
attested by the resort of litigants to 
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our several courts. One of the de- 
lusions with which we love to cheat 
ourselves in this country is, that all 
the world stands enraptured at the 
sight of our “free institutions,” hast- 
ening, like flies to a sugar-cask, to 
partake of their blessings the moment 
they are exposed to view. But there 
is, perhaps, not one “ institution” of 
ours which the “ benighted Hindoo” 
does not consider vastly inferior to 
his own. He has not the slightest 
respect for our laws—he greatly pre- 
fers his punchayet to our jury— 
laughs to scorn the notion of deeid- 
ing by the evidence which, he quietly 
remarks, can be manufactured at 
pleasure—deems the subpoenaing of 
witnesses on a public prosecution, in 
which they have no interest, an in- 
tolerable interference with private 
affairs—and marvels incessantly how 
a wise judge can let a notorious 
criminal escape for such simple rea- 
sons as a& flaw in the indictment, 
or even a defect in the evidence. 
What the native does respect is, that 
—hampered, and foolish, and blun- 
dering as he deems our modes of pro- 
cedure—the British judge is above 
the suspicion of corruption. He 
trusts the Englishman for what he 
never found nor expected in any 
native,—judgment without gift or 
respect of persons. It is this which 
fills the courts in India with crowds 
of litigants, for whom we could 
heartily desire a better provision 
than at present exists. 

This is a province which peculiarly 
belongs to the Crown, and the royal 
prerogative was very early exerted, 
under parliamentary sanction, in the 
establishment of a Supreme Court of 
Judicature at each of the three Presi- 
dencies. We consider these courts 
to be decidedly the worst in the 
country. Presided over by Queen’s 
judges with enormous salaries, they 
have seldom secured even a decent 
amount of professional knowledge 
on the bench, while the bar is, of 
course, proportionally second-rate. 
Barristers of fame or promise at 
home, will seldom* forego the career 
that opens in Westminster Hall and 





* The names of Sir Edward Ryan and Sir Laurence Peel forbid us to say 
never ; and doubtless other individuals might be named {very superior to the 


system they belonged to. 
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§t. Stephen’s. The crimson silk, silver 
sticks, and “barbaric gold” of the 
Indian judge, are the insignia of ac- 
knowledged mediocrity—not seldom 
of proved incapacity—in English law ; 
they always decorate ignorance of 
native usages and even speech. Such 
courts are mere caricatures of -West- 
minster Hall: their absurdity was 
conclusively demonstrated when it 
was found necessary to exclude them 
from all jurisdiction over the mem- 
bers of Government, and persons 
acting under their orders: for it is 
only as a check on the Company’s 
government that a royal court could 
have a locus standi in the country. 
The indispensable denial of such 
powers should have taught the Legis- 
lature the folly of erecting such a 
court. Yet, like the currier in the 
fable, Sir Erskine Perry’s main idea of 
Indian reform seems to be the un- 
limited importation of English law- 
ers! 

The courts presided over by the 
Company’s civil servants are un- 
doubtedly anomalous in their com- 
position, and burdensome in their 
procedure; while courts - martial, 
which, in stations not included in 
British territory, are obliged to ex- 
ercise civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over British subjects, are na- 
turally unqualified for the cognisance 
of any but military causes. Perhaps 
the system of administration best 
adapted to native wants is that 
which obtains in the Mysore terri- 
tories, where the courts of the Ra- 
jah are continued under the native 
judges, but superintended at every 
point by the Commissioner and his 
European assistants, The whole judi- 
cial system of India, however, un- 
doubtedly demands a searching and 
consistent reform. 

On the efforts of the Company’s 
government to promote the educa- 
tion of the natives in the Sanscrit, 
the vernacular, and the English lan- 
guages, we have already spoken.* 
They are confessedly experimental, 
and hampered by the great question 
of religion, which we are presently to 
notice. No one can fairly charge 
the Government — apart from this 
question—with any want of zeal or 





honesty in their several exertions. 
It is probably the fact, also, that the 
results are far greater than is usually 
supposed. In the army, however, and 
among the mass of agricultural na- 
tives, but little seems as yet to have 
been attempted. The Sepoy, in par- 
ticular, is in general childishly ignor- 
ant; very few can read their own 
language. Even the native officers 
often cannot write their names. As 
a necessary consequence, their minds, 
when off duty, are left to fluctuate be- 
tween dull vacant stupidity and the 
wild fictions of their legendary faith. 
This state of mind is of course liable 
to a credulity more than childish, 
and to outbreaks of passion border- 
ing on frenzy. To this cause may 
in great measure be attributed the 
readiness with which the cartridge 
grievance was accepted, and the 
atrocious outburst of “ heathen rage” 
that ensued. It seems to us, however, 
that the Indian Government, like too 
many friends of education at home, 
have been aiming too high—travel- 
ling, in fact, too fast instead of too 
slow, in the race of secular instruc- 
tion and civilisation. Far from think- 
ing that our century of British rule 
has done little for India, we are lost 
in astonishment at the extent and 
progress of the movement attempted. 

Next to Religion, the greatest 
of educational agencies is Jegisla- 
tion ; and the legislation of British 
India during the last fifty years 
has introduced new principles of 
thought and action, exceeding proba- 
bly what any other people have had 
to grapple with in any century of the 
world’s history. It may be doubted 
whether England herself during the 
sixteenth century, which changed the 
entire relations of wwe ne State, 
and subjected the whole iterature of 
the land to the influence of the Holy 
Scriptures, experienced a greater or 
more rapid revolution of public opi- 
nion. Shock after shock has been ad- 
ministered-to minds to which change 
was unknown for a thousand years. 
The ancient rite of Suttee, which, 
though nowhere positively enjoined 
as a religious ordinance, had been 
the decus et testamen of female hon- 
our in the highest ranks, as far as 





* Magazine, Dec. 1856. 
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the influence of Brahmanism extend- 
ed, has been abolished by an act of the 
Legislature throughout the British 
dominions, and almost egtirely aban- 
doned, in consequenee of our repre- 
sentations, in the native states. In- 
Janticide, tolerated if not licensed by 
Roman civilisation, and based among 
the Hindoos on the sanctions of re- 
ligion, has in like manner been de- 
elared illegal; and though not yet 
absolutely exterminated,* is in pro- 
cess of entire abolition. Human 
sacrifices, judged essential, and sys- 
tematically offered among the hill- 
tribes, have been utterly prohibited 
to the extent of British influence, and 
numbers of victims devoted to the 
knife have been released and provided 
for. Thuggee, defended by the sanc- 
tions both of caste and creed, has been 
put down with a remorseless hand, and 
the worshippers of the divinity from 
whom Calcutta itself derives its 
name, are sent to the gallows as mur- 
derers. Slavery, which had subsisted 
since the Brahmanists reduced the 
aboriginal races to serfdom, more 
than thirty centuries ago, has been 
wholly abolished. These acts alone 
involve an enormous amount of pro- 
gress, declaring, to a certain extent, 
the equality of sexes and races, put- 
ting human life above the demands 
even of religious worship, and pro- 
claiming the laws which defend it 
more sacred than the most binding 
obligations of custom and caste. 

To these demands on Hindoo “ pub- 
lic opinion,” for centuries so immobile, 
we have lately added a further as- 
sertion of “ woman’s rights,” in releas- 
ing young widows from the bondage 
of an enforced celibacy; and lastly, 
that prodigious leap out of darkness 
into light taken by the famous Jez loci, 
passed 11th April, 1850. This latter 
act, for brevity and range of applica- 
tion, is positively without parallel in 
the field of legislative reform. Its 
text is as follows: “So much of any 
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law or usage now in force, within the 
territories subject to the government 
of the East India Company, as in- 
flicts on any person forfeiture of 
rights or property, or may be held in 
any way to impair or affect any right 
of inheritance, by reason of his or 
her renouncing, or having been ex- 
cluded from, the comnmunion of any 
religion, or being deprived of caste, 
shall cease to be enforced as law in the 
courts of the East India Company, 
and in the courts established by royal 
charter within the said territories.” 
In these few unostentatious words 
was established at one sweep the 
completest liberty of conscience and 
faith among 130 millions of human 
beings, with whom, a century ago, 
conscience had no existence, and a 
change of religion was not only im- 
possible, but inconceivable ! 

If to all this innovation we add the 
effect of Government operations, con- 
ducted on principles of rectitude and 
good faith exceeding the highest 
pitch of native opinion, yet criticised 
and condemned by a free press, with 
a license that would disgust in Eng- 
land, there is surely little cause to 
complain of any want of stimulus in 
the march of Hindoo civilisation. 
tather may it be feared lest a too 
eager advance on so many different 
points at once should provoke a reac- 
tion in the direction aimed at by the 
Dherma Sobha.t 

To judge aright of the effects pro- 
duced and in progress under the East 
India Company’s government, we 
must view the question not so much 
with European as with Asiatic eyes. 
The very propagation of our language 
in the Government schools is an en- 
ormous instrument of national edu- 
cation, though censured, and we 
think with justice, for that over-rigid 
view of impartiality which proscribes 
all use of the Scriptures. These 
schools are judged by the educated 
native, and even by the missionaries 





* The population returns exhibit in every district throughout India, both among 
Mohammedans and Hindoos, a preponderance of males over females, which we 
know not how to account for save as the effect of female infanticide. 

We have now before us a minute written by Sir Thomas Munro on the 12th 
April, 1822, in which, considering the proposal for a free press, after arguing against 
its utility or safety in a country where the natives have no voice in the government, 
he predicts as its eonsequence—not immediately, but after many years—an insur- 


rection of the native army. The Sepoys, he says, will rise first, and not the}people! 
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who blame their exclusion of Chris- 
tianity, as engines of immense power 
in uprooting prejudice and ignorance. 
“Jt is impossible,” says one of the 
most experienced Protestant mission- 
aries of the day, “to exaggerate the 
importance of these facts (the study 
of English, and the circulation of 
English books), and especially as to 
their influence for good or evil on the 
Hindoo mind. This will become more 
apparent when it is known that 
English. education, apart from reli- 
gious instruction, is subversive of Hin- 
dooism. . . . The literature and 
science of the Hindoos being incor- 
porated with their religion, if you 
destroy the former, which abounds 
with palpable errors, by the introduc- 
tion of the true science of Europe, 
the foundation of the latter must be 
overthrown.” The editor of a pub- 
lic paper in Calcutta says, in rela- 
tion to Government education, from 
which Christianity is wholly excluded, 
“No missionary ever taught us to 
forsake the religion of our fathers; 
it was Government that did us this 
service /” Another says, himself too 
the editor of an English paper: “ Has 
not the Hindoo College been the 
foundation of a new race of men 
amongus? Have all the efforts of the 
missionaries given @ tithe of that 
shock to the superstitions of the people 
which has been given by the Hindoo 
College? This at once shows that 
the means they pursue to overturn 
the ancient reign of idolatry is not 
calculated to insure success, and 
ought to be abandoned for another, 
which promises better success.”* 

Dr. Percival, in adducing these ex- 
tracts, rejects, of course, the fallacious 
inference, that the missionaries should 
adopt the Government system ; “ but,” 
he adds, “ we cannot reject his testi- 
mony as to the efficacy of the means 
of enlightenment which detached 
him and others from their ancestral 
faith. It is a most interesting fact 
(he continues), that in almost every 
part of India—I mean its chief 
cities—the spread of the English 
language and literature is rapidly 
altering the phases of the Hindoo 
mind.” The alteration, indeed, is 
taking a direction which neither the 


Christian nor the statesman can con- 
template without alarm. The most 
evident tendency of such education 
hitherto has been, to generate @ 
“sceptical infidel cast of mind,” which, 
while it is far from effecting the moral 
regeneration aimed at by the Gospel, 
is ominous in relation to the stability 
of British power. Still this condi- 
tion of mind is regarded by many 
friends of Christianity as not only 
constituting a peculiar call upon the 
Church (whose office more than the 
State’s it is to supply direct Christian 
instruction), but also as affording some 
assistance to her labours. Dr. Percival 
adduces the following from the pen ot 
a gentleman, himself many years resi- 
dent in India, as worthy of the most 
serious consideration :— 

“ At Calcutta, and in the great cities 
of Bengal, the Government have 
founded colleges and seminaries to 
instruct natives in European know- 
ledge, and to fit them for the very 
responsible and high offices in the 
public service to which they are now 
eligible. But the knowledge so im- 
parted is not confined to the few who 
draw the higher prizes in the lottery 
of Indian “_“ life, nor even to 
the larger iber who hope, by fit- 
ness, to open the way to selection 
for office; it will have imparted its 
tone to all who come within the 
scope of its operations, and of its 
results ; and it is accordingly acknow- 
ledged that «the a mind is 
awakened and inquisitive on matters 
to which it was formerly utterly in- 
different. The truths of science, and 
the philosophy of real history, cannot 
consist in the safme mind with Pau- 
ranic fables, and the abominations 
of mythology and idolatry; but it is 
too well known that they may con- 
sist with the profession of benevolent 
atheism, or still more with the se- 
ductive and self-applauding discover- 
ies of natural religion. It is to the 
native mind, in this advanced state of 
cultivation, that it becomes important 
that Christianity should be presented 


‘with its saving truths in the efful- 


gence of Divine light.” 

This latter extract conducts us to 
that part of the East India Oum- 
pany’s administration, which is just 








* The Land of the Veda, p. 472. 


By the Rev. Perer Perctvat. 
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now most universally, and (we are 
free to confess) most deservedly con- 
demned. Still, on this great ques- 
tion of religion, we are constantly 
struck by the vagueness, as well 
as unfairness, of the public cen- 
sure. When we hear of the timid 
policy which has shrunk from avow- 
ing its Christian belief, and shame- 
fully cowered before Hindoo idolatry, 
we have great difficulty in compre- 
hending exactly what the public 
means to complain of, and who are 
the parties to blame. The charge di- 
vides itself into two heads—sins of 
omission, and sins of commission: 
the Company has not done what it 
ought for the manifestation of British 
Christianity, and it has done what it 
ought not, in supporting or counte- 
nancing the native superstitions. 

Let us consider, then, under the first 
head, what is meant when it is said 
that the East India Company’s gov- 
ernment has shrunk from manifest- 
ing their own religion before the 
natives of India. If it be intended that 
the several branches of their admin- 
istration have not been conducted on 
the principles of mercy, justice, and 
good faith, which ane the 
Christian religion, we MfVe disproved 
the charge in the preceding portions 
of this article. We affirm, on the con- 
trary, that an example has been set 
before the eyes of the natives, which, 
however inferior to the high standard 
of the Chutian Scriptures (as it is 
common both for governments and 
individuals in this world to fall short 
of the requisitions of their religion), 
is nevertheless so infinitely superior 
to any exhibited in India before, as 
to necessitate the inference that its 
present governors are actuated by a 
purer faith than either the Mo- 
hammedan or the Hindoo rulers of 
former times. We have not the 
shadow of a doubt that this inference 
is generally drawn by the natives, 
and Christianity proportionately re- 
spected. 

If the allegation be that the Com- 
pany’s governments do not, in the 





persons of their Christian officers, 
show that respect for religious or- 
dinances which is demanded pb 
Christianity, we again deny the fact, 
The public mind is abused with 
stories which, if they had ever any 
foundation in truth, belong to a pe- 
riod long since passed away. It is 
true, that in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, when churches 
were confessedly both insufficient in 
number and but thinly attended in 
London—when every pulpit in Eng- 
land and Scotland resounded with 
complaints of the low tone of piety 
and morals induced by the French Re- 
volution—there was not much appear- 
ance of religion in our Indian stations, 
Few could boast of a chaplain—fewer 
still of a church; the clergymen sent 
out were sometimes not of the best 
order, and officers and soldiers were 
scandalously inattentive to the exhor- 
tations of the most commendable, 
We know not, however, that even 
then the case was worse than in the 
military stations of our other distant 
possessions, or even in some of the 
barracks and quarters in our own 
Christian land. 

So far as the East India Company 
is concerned, we can discover no great- 
er “ timidity” than in the Ministers of 
the Crown. Their articles of war were 
the same as those of the royal army 
—nay, a solicitude was manifested 
on this head by the City Company, 
which we never heard of in Downing 
Street or the Horse Guards. So 
early as the 25th May, 1798, we find 
a despatch of the Court of Directors 
strictly enjoining a decent observance 
of the Lord’s Day (which they had 
heard was often profaned by public 
amusements), and threatening with 
dismissal the chaplains who should 
neglect their sacred duties. These 
instructions were so vigilantly fol- 
lowed up, that within a few years & 
great improvement was perceptible. 
The strictest attention was paid to 
religious duties under the government 
of Lord Wellesley,* and Sir John 
Shore declared that he witnessed 





* The following is an extract from a letter written in 1806, by the Rev. Daniel 
Corrie, one of the most exemplary of the Bengal chaplains, and efterwards for a 
brief season Bishop of Madras: ‘The state of society is much altered for the bet- 
ter within these few years. The Marquess Wellesley openly patronised religion; 


he on every occasion made moral character a sine gua non to his patronage, and 
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jn India fuller churches and more 
attentive audiences than he believed 
to exist in any other part of the 
world. 

In the present day, we need hardly 
inform our readers that churches 
and chaplains are to be found in 
all the military stations, and in many 
of the civil ones, and as a general 
rule, religious duties are even more 
carefully observed in India than 
in England. A clergyman who offi- 
ciated there as a chaplain for several 
years, and now fills an important 
position in a large town at home, as- 
sures us that he had always a larger 
attendance, both at church and sacra- 
ment, than is usual in this country; 
that the general tone of society there 
is more religious than our own; and 
that numbers both of the civil and 
military servants of the Company are 
eminent for their Christian life and 
conversation. We rejoice to circulate 
such a testimony at the present 
juncture, proving that the gallant 
hearts whose unparalleled sufferings 
and heroic deeds have filled all 
Europe with sympathy, and admira- 
tion, were not so deficient in yet 
higher duties, nor, we reverently 
trust, so devoid of their consolation 
in their bitter extremity, as some 
ungenerous detractors would insin- 
uate. 

What then is the accusation? That 
the Company’s government has taken 
no step actively to promote Chris- 
tianity among the natives? Here 
again we are obliged to demand what 
steps they ought to have taken ? 
Only on one point can we find any- 
thing like a tangible complaint, viz. 
the exclusion of the holy Scriptures 
and generally of Christian books from 
the Government schools, This exclu- 
sion is enforced, however, not from 
any reluctance on the part of Govern- 
ment to acknowledge its own religion, 
but from a fear of interfering with 
the religion of the natives, It is 
really nonsense to talk of a govern- 
ment being afraid to acknowledge 
its religion, which at the same mo- 
ment is engaged in a deadly struggle, 


occasioned by a widespread suspicion 
in the minds of its native soldiers of 
an intention to effect their conversion 
to Christianity. Can it for a moment 
be imagined that the 80,000 Sepoys 
who have broken out in rebellion 
from this suspiciou, or the much lar- 
ger and more intelligent portion of 
the native population by whom it 
was shared, supposed the Government 
to be indifferent to its own religion ? 
Mr. Colvin reports that the opinion of 
the Sepoys, “was held, however un- 
wisely, by the mass of the population, 
and even by some of the more intelli- 
gent classes. Never was a delusion 
more wide or deep.”* TheEnglish press 
has chosen to think the “ cartridge 
grievance ” a mere pretext, put for- 
ward to conceal a plot of another de- 
scription ; but whatever may have 
been “the plot” (which remains to 
this day as great a mystery as. Titus 
Oates’s), it is certain that the cart- 
ridge was the spark which fired the 
train, and the train itself was the 
general suspicion of an intention on 
the part of Government to bring the 
natives over to Christianity. Mr. 
Colvin reports this as the unanimous 
view of his best officers, produced by 
acquaintance with the native feeling 
through a variety of sources. The 
general conviction, he says, was ex- 
pressed by a Brahmin, who said that 
having reduced all India to one 
government, it was intended also to 
reduce it to one religion, and that was 
impious. Now it is simply impos- 
sible that such a state of feeling 
should have existed, had it been true 
that our Governments were afraid to 
exhibit their faith. The native sus- 
picions, however mistaken in the par- 
ticnlar fact, demonstrate a knowledge 
on their part both that the Govern- 
ment was Christian, and that Chris- 
tianity laid claim to be a universal 
religion. It was because of this 
knowledge that they would not, re- 
ceive the disclaimers made to them 
by the Government and its officers. 
It is manifestly unjust, then, to stig- 
matise the exclusion of the Christian 
Scriptures from the Government 





sought for men of character from every quarter to fill offices of trust. He avowedly 
encouraged and contributed to the translation of the Scriptures into the native lan- 
guages, and wherever he went om a strict regard to divine worship on the Sunday.” 


* See Appendix to Papers 


rst presented to Parliament, p. 381. 
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schools as a denial or concealment 
of their own religion. It was adopted 
from precisely the same motives as 
dictated the exclusion of the au- 
thorised version of the Bible from the 
national schools of Ireland, simply be- 
cause its introduction might have re- 
pelled the scholars whom it was 
wished to attract. As a matter of 
policy, we think the Indian Govern- 
ments have made a mistake. It has 
been proved by experiment in the 
mission schools that Hindoos do not 
object to study the Christian Scrip- 
tures, or other books imbued with 
Christian teaching. The Calcutta 
School-Book Society circulates up- 
wards of 80,000 English publications 
of this character yearly, and it is said 
the missionary seminaries are even 
more numerously attended than those 
of the Government. This may seem 
paradoxical to English minds, con- 
trasting this extravagant horror of 
a cartridge with indifference to the 
Bible, the acknowledged standard 
and vehicle of Christianity. But in 
this we have only another illustra- 
tion of the wide distinction between 
caste and creed. It is no breach 
of caste to study the Bible, nor 
even to accept its doctrines. Caste 
is compatible with Vedantism, de- 
ism, atheism, quite as much as with 
idolatry. It is not lost by the 
avowal of all Christian doctrine, if 
only the act of baptism be abstained 
from; and even baptism has been 
received by thousands, who still 
retain the distinctions of caste, and 
enforce them at the Lord’s table.* 
Neither history, geography, astron- 
omy, medicine, nor natural philosophy 
can be taught without impugning 
some established tradition, or even 
some direct statement of their re- 
ligious standards. Such contradic- 
tions, it seems, do not shock the 
native conscience, which appears to 
have the faculty of combining con- 
tradictions ; there is no reason why 
we should find it in scruples which 
it does not challenge for itself. It 
is another question how far the sim- 


ple introduction of Christian books 
would increase the leverage for that 
gradual upheaving of heathenism 
which we have seeri to be the ef- 
fect of Government education as at 
present conducted. The Mission 
Schools also disregard caste ; another 
and a larger question, on which we 
cannot now enter. The missionaries, 
however, can confine their instrue- 
tion to those who choose to accept it 
on their own terms. It might be 
otherwise in the case of Government, 
if any classes were deterred from ad- 
vantages which ought to be open to 
all. But that Government should en- 
gage in direct efforts for the propaga- 
tion of the Gospel we can hardly 
think seriously contended for. At all 
events,theywho desire it can have little 
encouragement to wish for a transfer 
of Indian affairs to the Queen’s Min- 
isters and the Parliament of Great 
Britain. In the latter it has been 
judged essential to the principles 
of civil and religious liberty, to 
withdraw the grants once made for 
the spread of Christianity in our 
North American colonies, and even 
to seeularise the lands assigned for 
the endowment of a Protestant clergy 
in Canada. We are at a loss to con- 
ceive from what funds any one could 
hope to carry a grant for the diffusion 
of Christianity in India. Would the 
English tax-payer submit to find the 
means? or are they to be wrung 
from the Mussulman and the Hindoo? 
Again, if the funds were forth- 
coming, where is the Government 
agency for their application? Are 
the civil and military officers in 
India to turn preachers? or, if cler- 
gymen are to be employed, who is to 
engage them? and which form of 
Christianity is to be preferred ? 

All these practical questions are 
lost sight of in blaming the Indian 
Government for not enabling us as 
a nation to extend our religion among 
the natives. A nation is represented 
in two ways, by the State and 
by the Church; the executive gov- 
ernment is the organ not of the 





* Caste is still observed in the Lutheran missions in the south of India, and has 
only within these few years been abandoned—if it be yet abandoned—in the Chureh 
of England missions at Tanjore and Vepery. It was tolerated under Bishop Middle- 
ton, viewed as a social distinction by Bishop Heber, and not condemned as inconsis- 


tent with Christianity till the arrival of the present Metropolitan of Calcutta. 
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latter, but the former. As long as the 
nation is united in Church and State, 
the Government may act for both; 
but when many churches are included 
in one State, this is plainly impossi- 
ble. To preach the Gospel is the 
province of the Church, not of the 
Government: the latter can only 
engage in it by founding a Church. 
The Portuguese Government did this 
in India, because that nation owned 
only the Roman Catholic Church. 
The Dutch and the Danes had the 
same facility, because each na- 
tion recognised but one form of Pro- 
testant Christianity. The English 
East India Oompany probably in- 
tended to pursue a similar course, 
when it was provided in their char- 
ter that Chaplains of the English 
Church should be maintained in 
every factory and settlement, who 
should learn “the Gentoo language,” 
in order to instruct the native 
servants and dependants in the Pro- 
testant religion; and it is only ne- 
cessary to recall the names of Brown, 
Buchanan, Martyn, Corrie, Thomason, 
Fisher—all Chaplains of the Com- 
pany—to be aware that the original 
conception was never extinguished. 
It was in England, not in India, that 
its modification commenced. The 
regiments of the royal army ceased 
to take out chaplains, and were con- 
sequently thrown on the clergymen 
employed by the Company. When 
it was first proposed to make pro- 
vision for missionaries proceeding to 
India, the Imperial Parliament ne- 
gatived the clause; and it was argued, 
even by a bishop, that we had no 
right to “interfere with the religion, 
the laws, and the local customs of 
the people of India!” In 1813, Par- 
liament, in granting the desired per- 
mission for missionaries to resort to 
England, endorsed the principle that 
the Government chaplains were in- 
tended chiefly for their European 
servants; and as many of these 
were of the Presbyterian communion, 
chaplains of the Established Church 
of Scotland were then provided at 
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each Presidency. Subsequently the 
Legislature has sanctioned, on the 
same principle, grants to Roman 
Catholic priests for the soldiery of 
that Church. 

It was clearly impossible, in such 
circumstances, even if it had been 
desirable, for the Government of In- 
dia to engage in efforts at the con- 
version of the natives. These were 
left—and, we conceive, properly left 
—to the missionaries sustained by 
the voluntary contributions of those 
who feel an interest in their sa- 
cred undertaking. They neither de- 
sire co-operation from Government, 
nor could it be granted to any with- 
out provoking both the jealousy of 
others and the just complaints of the 
natives. The duty of Government is 
to protect all in the peaceable pursuit 
of their calling; and whatever may 
have been the objections in former 
days, when missionary feeling was at 
a lower pitch both at home and in 
India, there is little now to complain 
of. The Governments not only per- 
mit, but, by various indirect methods, 
assist the prosecution of such labours ; 
while the removal of all legal disabili- 
ties in the way of conversion is 
the most important help that could 
have been rendered to the cause of 
truth. 

On the whole, we see little to com 
plain of on the score of neglecting 
Christianity. Far heavier is the 
charge of actively countenancing ido- 
latry. It is not to be denied that 
this has taken place to a lamentable 
extent. The details may be found in 
the appendix to a memorial present- 
ed to the Government of Madras by 
Bishop Corrie in 1836, and after- 
wards published in a pamphlet, 
which is now lying before us.* It 
is there stated, and proved by in- 
stances—1. That salutes were fired 
by our troops in honour of heathen 
and Mohammedan festivals, and that 
not unfrequently on the Lord’s day.t 
2. That Christian soldiers were com- 
pelled to attend in procession at such 
festivals, 8, That in some places the 





* Connection of the Hast India Company's Government with Idolatry, &e. Hatch- 


ards, 1838. 


+ We shall not me, | forget hearing the clergyman’s voice drowned the first 


time we attended the 


oly Communion in India, by the thunder of the cannon 
fired from the neighbouring ramparts in honour of an idolatrous festival ! 
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pagodas were actually managed by 
Government; the revenues and endow- 
ments being vested in their hands, so 
that all the ceremonial, including 
the appointment of priests and danc- 
ing girls, the decking of the idol, its 
procession, &c., was directly ordered 
and paid for-by the European officers 
of Government. At Madras an idol 
which had been forgotten by the 
natives for thirty years, was evoked 
from its obscurity by the zeal of the 
European superintendent of police, 
and its festival re-established in 
great splendour at the cost of the 
Government; the admiring Hindoos 
positively refusing to pay the trifling 
charge demanded of them for this 
piece of ancestral worship. 4. Direct 
acts of worship were publicly perform- 
ed to the idols by the officers of Go- 
vernment, in the name and on behalf 
of the British nation. Lord Clive, in 
person, offered a jewel worth £400 to 
the idol at Conjeveram, a temple stat- 
ed to be “ assumed by the Government, 
and the festival performed by the 
Honourable Company.” The Collector 
publicly adored “the Madras god- 
dess” with the offer of a talee (a 
necklace used for the same purpose 
as our ring at a marriage), in the 
revived festival of 1818. In Canara 
the Collector customarily ordered 
Poojah (worship) to the idols in time 
of drought, “for the protection of 
the ryots and the coming of rain.” 
It is needless to enter further into 
details. 

This connection with idolatry ap- 
pears to have been carried further 
in the Madras Presidency than in 
any other. It originated apparently 
with one Mr. Place, a collector, whose 
zeal was moved by the peculation of 
the Brahmins, and the indifference 
of the ryots to the duties of their re- 
ligion. The Pagodas being largely 
endowed with lands and offerings, he 
found the Brahmins appropriating the 
revenue and starving the idols. The 
ryots, on the other hand, whose 
tenures bound them to attend and 
drag the cars, preferring their ease to 
their religion, often left the gods in the 
lurch. The church revenws (as Mr. 
Place singularly denominated them) 
were disappearing—the “clergy and 
church-wardens” all corrupt—the 
irreligious peasantry sinking fast 
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into infidelity. In good truth there 
was some*reason to think that, had 
it been let alone, Hindoo idolatry 
would have perished, in some places 
under its own corruption. But ex- 
tensive endowments could not be 
allowed to disappear in this way, 
British equity demanded the due ex- 
ecution of trusts, and Mr. Place 
set himself to enforce their obliga- 
tions on the reluctant trustees. It 
was impossible, however, to make 
the Brahmins honest, or to inspire 
the people with a proper sense of 
religion; so it ended in “assuming” 
the pagodas for Government, taking 
the revenues into their own adminis- 
tration, appointing the officers, pro- 
viding for the ceremonies, fetching 
in the worshippers by gentle mes 
sages through the collectors’ peons, 
and—such is the excellence of Bri- 
tish administration—carrying a very 
pretty “surplus” to the public ac- 
count, after “performing the fes- 
tival’? with a magnificence unknown 
to the Hindoos. Never was there 
such an example of the maxim, “ Do 
as you like, or I will make you.” 
Mr. Place’s toleration extended to a 
pretty active coercion of the “ spirit- 
less outcasts,” who would not stand 
up for their rights; and, seriously 
speaking, there is no doubt that an 
energy was thus infused into the ido- 
latrous system, which was a scandal 
to the cause of Christianity. 

Happily we can speak of these 
blots on our Government in the past 
tense. The celebrated despatch in- 
dited by the present Lord Glenelg at 
the India Board, on the 20th Febra- 
ary, 1833, entered fully into the ques- 
tion, and Iaid down the principles on 
which it ought to be regulated for 
the future. The Madras Memorial- 
ists complained, with justice, of the 
delay in carrying out the directions 
of that despatch. But we believe 
that in principle, if not in every 
detail, it now regulates the proceed- 
ings of all the governmests, and the 
practices complained of are no longer 
in existence. 

The Court of East India Directors 
has doubtless been largely leavened 
with the views which originated 
these objectionable practices, and 
still more with the “timidity ” which 
shrunk from rescinding them when 
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established. On the other hand, 
many of the leading Directors have 
been eminent as advocates and libe- 
ral supporters of Christian missions ; 
the Court of Proprietors, by whom 
the Directors are elected, repeatedly 
protested against the idolatrous po- 
licy; and its debates contributed mate- 
rially to the more enlightened views 
which have eventually prevailed. 
There is no pretence, therefore, for 
charging the East India Company’s 
government with any special per- 
verseness in this matter; certainly 
we have little reason to think the 
national guilt would have been less, 
‘or the prospects of Christianity more 
cheering, if the entire administration 
had been vested in the Ministers of 
the Crown. We do not find higher 
principles obtaining in the colonies 
so ruled. The Cape of Good Hope 
was acquired just three years after 
the taking of Delhi by Genera. Lake ; 
but to this day the British Govern- 
ment, enlightened by all the wisdom 
of Parliament, has not only done no- 
thing for the conversion of the Hot- 
tentots, Caffres, and Zoolus, but has 
not even made provision for the reli- 
gious wants of the Christian settlers. 
The bishops, archdeacons, and chap- 
lains in India, are liberally sustained 
from the public revenue. The scanty 
pittances of our South African bishops 
and clergy are drawn entirely from 
voluntary contributions. This con- 
trast by no means warrants the per- 
suasion that the unchecked adminis- 
tration of the Crown is the surest 
way to purge the national conscience. 
If a director be found still struggling 
for the “ traditional policy,” is it to 
be overlooked that the great oppo- 
nent of the Directors—the minister 
who, at the India Board, was most 
absolute, and who, from his great 
knowledge and vigour of mind, would 
at this moment be the most popular 
appointment to supreme authority— 
not only publicly honoured Hindoo 
idolatry by bringing back the gates 
of Somnath, but has attributed the 
present rebellion to missionary exer- 
tions, and declared a Governor-Gene- 
ral unfit for his post who contributes 
even a private subscription to their 
support ?* 
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These examples show that great 
questions of this sort cannot be dis- 
posed of simply through being “ taken 
in hand by what is called public 
opinion.” They demand that patient 
and concentrated attention from ex- 
perienced minds which the Directors 
of the East India Company have 
hitherto supplied with so much be- 
nefit to the general character of our 
government in India, but which 
would certainly be looked for in vain 
amid the tempests of parliainentary 
strife, or the intrigues of political of- 
fice. In religion, as in everything 
else, India demands the whole soul of 
the department which administers its 
government. Its material, moral, and 
social features must be ever present 
to the mind that rules it. We have 
a problem to solve there never pre- 
sented to any other age or people. 
Brahmins, Moslems, Romanists and 
Dutch, had all a royal road to conver- 
sion. They simply supplanted the 
native worship with their own, pro- 
selytising by force or fraud, and 
treading out remonstrance with op- 
pression. Our harder, higher, holier 
task is to evoke a conscience in the 
heathen, and then convince it. We 
have to govern men whose one idea 
of power is the subjugation of others, 
on the principles of civil liberty. We 
are to proclaim equality of sects and 
religious freedom in a country where 
faith is swallowed up in caste, and 
moral purity consists in degrading 
the rest of mankind. Moreover, while 
exercising an impartial government 
over all, we are called as Christians 
to propagate a religion which allows 
of no rival; which, tolerating and 
compassionating the idolator, cannot 
cease to attack his idolatry; which, 
gentle and courteous to all men, is 
ever striving to tread under its foot 
the dearest distinctions of Hindoo 
life. There is no human example 
to guide us in the twofold office. 
The two swords were never before 
lodged with rulers so sensible of the 
distinction between the civil and the 
spiritual ministry. Never had nation 
so much need of a watchful eye and 
steady hand to bear themevenly. The 
short-sighted prejudices of faction, and 
the blunders of ignorance or imbe- 





* See Lord Ellenborough’s Speech in the House of Lords, 8th June, 1857. 
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cility, easily rectified in England or 
in a colony by the sense and courage 
of the subject, may in India kindle a 
flame that shall spread moral ruin 
through the East. 

What is wanted, then, is not the 
abolition, but the revision and im- 
provement of a system which, draw- 
ing its raw material from the middle 
elasses, has trained up statesmen 
and generals to adorn the annals 
of England without depriving In- 
dia of their mature attention. No 
country ever produced a nobler band 
of public officers than are found in 
the civil and military services in 
India. Taken from the bosom of 
our Christian families in England, 
educated in our schools and colleges, 
glowing with all our English senti- 
ments, they carry out to India a 
spirit which draws its every inspira- 
tion from the great mother in whose 
Jap they were nurtured, and in whose 
arms they hope to die. Such men 
are not unworthy to be England’s 
agents in the elevation of her native 
subjects; nor, when their powers 
have been ripened and enlarged in 
the glorious work, of being listened to 
in her councils at home.* To these, 
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however, the doors of Parliament 
must be closed; their services are 
unknown, their aspirations incom- 
prehensible, to the constituencies 
whose “sweet voices” give admit- 
tance to the Imperial senator. We 
do not wish to see them dangling, 
either, in the ante-chamber of a min- 
ister. We trust, therefore, that both 
the Subadar and the Times are mis. 
taken, and that “the Company’s 
Raj is not over.” The country will be 
slow to change an instrument of 
proved advantage during the shock 
and crisis of a calamity, the origin 
and cause of which is shrouded in 
so much uncertainty. It is easy 
to say that a form of government 
has failed, which, after steadily ris- 
ing amid the convulsions of party 
conflict and colonial revolution at 
home, and culminating in the admi- 
ration of the world, is now obscured 
by one sad disaster; but it is not 
so easy to devise another which 
shall promise more glory to the so- 
vereign country, more benefit to the 
subject races, or a more sure and 
steady progress in the advancement 
of Christian civilization throughout 
the East. 





* It would be unjust not to add that the East India House has known how to 


secure talents of the highest order on its home establishment also. 


Sir James Mel- 





vill, the present Secretary, though never in India, has raised himself, by extraor- 
dinary ability devoted to its affairs, to be the highest authority, perhaps, at this 
moment, on every branch of Indian administration. The general character of 
the establishment may be judged of by a fact which strongly contrasts with the 
waste and confusion complained of in the Crimean war. In the last year, not 
less than 72,000 cases of military supplies were made up at the East India House 
and despatched to India, every one of which arrived with perfect regularity at its 
—"* and was found, on examination, in good order, and without damage 
or defect. 








